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rT*HE Sultan of Morocco, be he old or 
young, lives in a seclusion, as far as 
Europeans are concerned, common to 
Oriental sovereigns. The etiquette which 
surrounds him separates him even from 
his own court. Secluded from all women 
but those of his own harem, and without 
social life, as it is known in the West, no 
Oriental sovereign comes in contact with 
ministers and their households. Mulai Abd- 
ul-Aziz, the present Sultan of Morocco, has 
been still further separated by his youth 
and the anxious desire of those who ruled 
through him to keep him apart from in- 
trigue. For months together he did not 
appear outside his citadel walls. He never 
moved freely in the capital where he was 
residing. He is still, even for European 
envoys to his court, a man unknown. 
The American artist whose account of 
his experiences succeeds saw him daily 
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for some sixteen months, from November, 
1900, to March, 1902. Their contact was 
under the easy, intimate conditions which 
reveal the man; and it also shows the man- 
ner in which the typical youthful Oriental 
of a ruling caste and supreme power—his 
father masterful, his mother the charm of 
the harem—meets the revelation of the 
West. The accuracy of the portrayal will 
be recognized by all who know the East. 

The Sultan was at this time an unchal- 
lenged ruler. He was still in his southern 
capital, Morocco city, but all resistance 
had vanished, and he had full control of 
his entire empire. At the close of 1901 
he transferred himself, his court, and his 
forces from his southern to his northern 
capital, Fez, a march which still further 
assured his supremacy. 

A host of diplomatic issues were settled, 
not always with success to Morocco, but 
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with stability for his throne. He established 
closer and closer relations with the Eng- 
lish legation, he was guided by English 
influence and advice to many reforms, and 
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Fez stands on an elevated plain, and the 
mountainous regions between it and the sea, 
as well as the mountains to the east, are 
dotted with the villages of semi-independent 
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A SOLDIER OF THE COURT 


the execution of a progressive policy was 
confidently predicted ; but in this work he 
had estranged those with influence in the 
cities, both officials and ecclesiastics, and 
he had greatly weakened the reverence 
with which he is regarded as the head of 
Islam, the descendant and 
the prophet. 


successor of 


Berber tribes, fighting men all. The shock 
that all good Moslems must feel at a sul- 
tan keeping wild pigs in his palace yard, 
albeit less in Morocco than it would be far- 
ther East, was about that which would have 
been caused by a medieval Catholic king 
who habitually and flagrantly ate meat in 
Lent and turned his back on the host. 
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Mr. Schneider's record has for readers 
new gloss and interest now, since all that 
he records has worked its sure result. ‘The 
tribes last autumn rose all about the north- 
ern capital. They rose between Fez and 
the Atlantic, on the road to Rabat, between 
Fez and the Mediterranean, about Tetuan 
and east. In the great mountains about 
Tesa, a very considerable place seventy 
miles from the capital, all the tribes united 
in insurrection. 

The young pupil of the pages that follow 
has for four months been facing the pos- 
sibility of losing throne and life. The ac- 
tual force in resistance was small. ‘The 
disaffection was general and wide-spread. 
The leader of the tribes, Omar Zarhuni, 
better known as Bou Hamara, literally 
“father of the she ass,” more nearly “ don- 
key-man,” in November had organized a 
royal state at Tesa, in December he de- 
feated the column of two thousand men 
sent against him, and by January his rude 
camp was a few miles from Fez, watching 
the main road north. In the early part of 
February he was defeated by the Minister 
of War, who figures frequently in this nar- 
rative, but there remains the necessity of 
penetrating the mountains in the spring 
and subduing the rebels. 

With the open chances all in favor of 
the Sultan, there remain the serious risks 
to which his reforms, the fanaticism of his 
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b es N the impenetrable gloom of a 
| moonless African night our stag- 
gering animals brought us to the 
ee} Beb el Hamees— Thursday Gate 
—of the city of Morocco. 

At sunset all gates are closed, as a guard 
against night attacks by rebel tribesmen; 
but a sentry had been instructed to admit 
me, and a soldier, sent by the governor 
of the Kasbah to see these instructions 
carried out, had joined us a few hours 
before. 

Riding up close to the gate, the man 
banged the heavy portals repeatedly with 
his rifle, and cried: “ Booab! Booab!” 
(“ Gateman!”’) 
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A grumbling sentry sleepily answered: 
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subjects, and his own lack of the masterful 
qualities of his liné have brought him. 
The issue will probably be decided before 
or soon after the following pages, which 
hold the fullest account of him yet penned, 
are read. 

The Sultan has a mingled blood. His 
great-grandmother was an Irishwoman, 
wife of a Gibraltar corporal, who went from 
barracks to harem. There are so many 
negro women in“the succession that his 
father, Mulai-el-Hasan, had pronounced 
negroid features. The original stem is 
Arab, direct in the male line from Fatima, 
daughter of the prophet, through a chain 
of thirty-six lineal descendants, and on this 
has been grafted a long line of Berber 
marriages. 

Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz’s mother was a Cir- 
cassian of Turkish residence and origin. 
With this line, he became Sultan at 
fourteen, and when his mother and the 
vizir who made him Sultan died, he began 
to walk alone, that vanished thing an 
Oriental absolute prince playing an old 
part that will end with him. Before he is 
through with the pretty game of learning 
to rule by ruling to learn, Morocco will 
have gone the way of all other Moslem 
realms, absorbed, controlled, or protected 
by some European power. Either France 
will include it, or Europe agree on a divi- 
sion, or the empire be put into commission. 
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“Shkoon ?”’ (“Who ?”’) like the weird cry 
of an owl. 

“Open, in the name of the Sultan!” 
commanded the soldier. 

“Not until the coming of dawn,” 
the echoing hoot. 

The sham announcement that I was “ El 
t’ beeb ” (“ the doctor’’) to his Majesty, and 
must enter the city that night, met with 
the same response. Arguments, entreaties, 
epithets, proved alike unavailing. 

So inky was the night that only the white 
garments of one or two of the men at my 
side could be distinguished. 

Amid the uproar of my now thoroughly 
frightened henchmen the soldier’s voice 
shrieked : 


came 
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“Upon thy head, gateman, thou—”’ 

“ Guard thou!” interrupted the invisible 
sentry. “God keep ye until morning!” 

In a state of great agitation the men 
huddled together and excitedly exclaimed 
that death would be our almost certain fate 
should we attempt to spend the night in 
the neighborhood, infested as it was by 
robbers, whose victims’ bodies might be 
found almost any morning under the very 
shadow of the gateway> 

“Come with me,” said the soldier. 

So we proceeded along the wall, our 
tired beasts, exhausted by the four days’ 
journey from Mazagan, stumbling over 
stones and through ditches, and frequently 
throwing their riders. After an hour of 
this rough work, we arrived at the Red 
Gate. Through this gate alone the Sultan 
enters or leaves the city walls, but here, 
as at the Thursday Gate, his name failed 
to prove an open sesame, the sentry refus- 
ing to admit any save the sacred person of 
the Sultan himself. 

As a detachment of troops were en- 
camped near here, we decided this to be 


a safe place to spend the night, pitched 
our tents, and prepared for rest. 

But sleep was out of the question, for 
all night long the noise from the camp— 
the singing, shouting, and calling aloud to 
God—and the cries of the sentry could 
be heard. My mind, too, was busy with 
the events and circumstances which had 
brought me to the walls of this ancient 
Moorish city. 

Some years before, after a short visit to 
‘Tangier, it had become my ambition to 
return to Morocco to work in this almost 
virgin field for the artist. Algeria, Egypt, 
India, are all more or less hackneyed sub- 
jects, but Morocco remains almost un- 
touched by the ruthless army of modern 
innovations which are fast bringing all the 
world to a prosaic level. 

Yet the difficulties are many. The prob- 
lem of securing models is not an easy one 
among a people who fly before the evil 
eye of the camera as before a Gatling gun, 
and who shun the artist at his work as they 
would one unclean. In attempting to 
sketch the picturesque scene in one of the 
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THE KASBAH MOSQUE, MOROCCO CITY 


narrow and crooked streets of ‘Tangier, 
lined on each side by little shops or booths 
in which the merchants sit cross-legged, 
chatting with the people, who come to 
gossip rather than to buy, and who for 
hours at a time stand in groups and lean 
against the walls in the laziest, and there- 
fore the most graceful, attitudes, I would 
no sooner begin my work than the loung- 
ers, though apparently unaware of my 
presence and purpose, would begin to dis- 
appear, the shutters would be up in all 
the little stalls, and the street would be de- 
serted of every living thing, except perhaps 
a mangy dog or a small boy peeping around 
a corner to shy a stone at me. 

At my approach, the carpenters at their 
work would drop their tools and flee to 
cover, the snake-charmer would cease to 
charm, the story-teller, reciting the tales of 
the “Thousand and One Nights,” would 





break off, and his circle of listeners would 
scatter to the four winds. Even the beg- 
gars lining the Kasbah wall, too lazy to 
move, would cover their faces until I had 
passed. None so low as to lend himself to 
the sinful work of picture-making. In the 
months since I had begun my work there, 
I had been able to secure a single model, 
and she a creature of the slums. 

One day while at work in my studio at 
‘Tangier I was approached by a mysterious 
stranger, a Moor, with the question: “Can 
you keep a secret ?”’ 

I replied with a common phrase in Ara- 
bic: “Try me and see.” 

He then informed me that a representa- 
tive of the Sultan wished to see me. I ar- 
ranged a meeting, and learned that this 
representative was commissioned to secure 
an artist—a master—who was to go at once 
to the court at Morocco city and to take all 
7 
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his pictures with him. Beyond this I could 
get absolutely no information. Knowing 
the Mohammedan prohibition to represent 
anything which has life, I was at a loss to 
know what could possibly be wanted of an 
artist at the court, unless (and the stipu- 
lation to bring all my pictures with me 
seemed to confirm the suspicion) it was the 





shade of the royal umbrella, the materials 
and models which I had before found im- 
possible. 

Two days later I embarked with my 
man Mohammed for Mazagan, the seaport 
on the western coast, four days distant from 
Morocco city. At Mazagan we made up 
our party, secured the mules and supplies 
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Mountain goats have the run of the palace grounds 


Sultan’s purpose to lure me into the interior 
and there to rid his dominion at one stroke 
of a rank offender against the law, together 
with the evidences of his crime. Would it 
not be the very irony of fate if I should 
now suffer imprisonment, torture, or even 
death for doing only too well that which, 
for doing so vilely, I was inclined in my 
modest moments to confess myself deserv- 
ing of the extreme penalty of the law? If, 
on the other hand, the Sultan, acting in 
good faith and defying the religion and 
traditions of his race, desired to engage a 
painter for his court, here was the oppor- 
tunity for which I had been looking, and 
which had come to no other man— the op- 
portunity to secure, under the protecting 


for the journey, and engaged our escort of. 
soldiers. One incident of the journey, 
which lay through stretches of almost 
desert country, I shall never forget. I had 
been told that the Atlas Mountains would 
come into view about a day’s journey from 
our destination. So, eagerly, on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, I was on the look- 
out for the first glimpse of the highest 
peaks. For hours I scanned the horizon 
in vain. Only vast stretches of waste, 
some low hills in the distance, and the sky 
above greeted the eyes. We jogged on 
with our tired mules until about two in the 
afternoon, when, chancing to look up, for 
a moment my heart stood still as with an 
electric shock. There, high above the 
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clouds, the blue peaks of the Atlas reared 
their snow-capped crests! How often do 
we miss the transcendental truth and beau- 
ties of the universe because our eyes are 
fixed upon the earth! That night we came 
to the gate of Morocco. 
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ing into soft and brilliant rugs, would guide 
me through numberless gates and intricate 
passageways, rich with mosaic and ara- 
besque, gold-embroidered silken hangings, 
and all the wonderful products of the East- 
ern loom, into the very heart of the mar- 
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THE FIRST AUDIENCE WITH THE SULTAN 


THE noises from the camp were dying 
out. One by one the soldiers seemed to be 
going to rest. I tossed about in drowsy 
thought: to-morrow I should enter the 
city, and probably in a day or two be 
ushered into the presence of the Sultan by 
slaves whose ebony feet, silently burrow- 





velous Moorish palace of which I had 
long dreamed. 

I was awakened by the irregular beating 
of many drums and the tramp of soldiers 
entering the gate. My mind had been so 
busy during the night, submissive to the 
wildest fancies, that I moved to the open- 
ing of my tent in a jaded condition. I 
beheld in the morning sun the most unique 
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collection of soldiers ever seen off the 
comic-opera stage—boys of ten or twelve, 
carrying antiquated guns twice their own 
length; old and middle-aged men, armed 
with bayonets, swords, and drums, and 
dressed in uniforms of such variety of cut 
and color that “polyforms’’ would seem 
to be the better term. At intervals smart- 
looking soldiers, carrying quite modern 
weapons, passed by: these were the /a- 
rabba, the Sultan’s own. 

However, as I was impatient to learn 
the fate awaiting me within the walls of 
the citadel, we soon passed through the 
Red Gate into the red city; for the walls, 
built of the earth upon which they stand, 
are all of a dull, faded red. As directly as 
the narrow, winding streets would permit, 
we made for the residence of the Amin, — 
Minister of Finance,—who expected me, 
and I was immediately shown into his pres- 
ence. I had onthe dress of the Moors, but 
not being at that time thoroughly familiar 
with the customs of the people, I had failed 
to remove my slippers upon entering the 
house. Soon realizing my mistake, how- 
ever, I apologized for this breach of eti- 
quette ; but my genial host assured me that 
there was no offense, as he knew some- 
thing of the manners of the English, having 
spent some time among them. After offer- 
ing me refreshments—tea, almond-paste, 
and sweets of all kinds—he advised me to 
go at once to the house to which I had 
been assigned and prepare to meet the 
Sultan, who was impatiently awaiting my 
arrival. 

I followed the soldiers, acting as guides, 
to my residence, which, upon inspection, I 
refused to accept. Small, old, and dirty, 
it was far from being the mansion prom- 
ised me by the Sultan’s representative in 
Tangier. My guides urged me to take this 
until a more desirable place could be found. 
This I would not do, knowing that if I 
once accepted it I should get no better, 
and I simply sat down on my baggage and 
told them that I would wait there until they 
found me a suitable house. 

They left, and in about an hour's time 
returned, saying they had found me one 
of the best houses in the Kasbah. I fol- 
lowed them, and, upon entering the little 
garden, was met by a grand man, sur- 
rounded by soldiers, no less a personage 
than the governor of the Kasbah himself, 
who welcomed me to my house and assured 
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me that I had but to mention my wants 
and they would be immediately supplied. 
‘Taking me mysteriously aside, he asked me 
for medicines for. various ailments with 
which he was afflicted, which I promptly 
gave him. 

The place, he explained, was not in the 
best condition, but there were very few 
houses to be had, and they were obliged 
to turn out one of the Sultan’s personal 
attendants to secure me this. Then assum- 
ing a truly magnificent attitude of com- 
mand (with which I hope I appeared duly 
impressed), he sent the men scurrying about 
to make the many changes which I sug- 
gested. ‘The gardeners at the palace 
grounds were sent for, and presently ap- 
peared, bringing plants and flowers. Car- 
penters and masons were set to work, and 
soon the place began to take on a more 
inviting look. 

In the midst of this excitement three 
court soldiers came running in, crying, 
“Our lord wishes to see the master”; 
and in spite of my protests for time to 
make myself presentable, they hurried me 
on toward the palace, saying: “The Sul- 
tan waits for no man.” 

Passing through a number of gates and 
tortuous passages, we reached an inner 
portal, which was opened in response to 
our knock by a very dignified Moor, who, 
perceiving me in the garb of a Mussulman, 
instructed me to return to my house at once 
and put on my regular attire, as his Majesty 
wished to see me in European dress. I ex- 
plained that I had been told to wear the 
costume of the country, but he insisted 
that “our lord desires to see the other 
clothes.” 1 protested that I had none other 
save the clothes I had traveled in, and that 
I did not care to appear at court as a 
burlesque entertainer. Upon this he disap- 
peared, to return a moment later with the 
ultimatum that the Sultan would receive 
me only in the dress of the Christian, and 
reluctantly I went back to my house to 
make the change. 

I was beginning to feel considerably out 
of sorts. Thinking this due, perhaps, to 
the fact that I had not as yet partaken 
of any breakfast, I proceeded to do so at 
once. Now soldiers appeared, urging me 
to make haste, and, as I continued my 
meal, more soldiers arrived upon the scene, 
until they came piling in like ants from an 
ant-hill. “The Sultan waits for no man,” 
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they reported, and he would wait for me 
no longer. 

While changing my dress, the secretary 
of the Amin appeared, breathless, ex- 
claiming : 

“God forbid that one should be so slow 
when the Sultan calls!” 

Explaining that I wished to appear at 
my best before the Commander of the 
Faithful, I finished my toilet and issued 
forth into the now crowded streets, a dozen 
soldiers afoot clearing the way before me, 
running, thrusting men and donkeys to 
right and left, and crying: “Make room 
for the Sultan’s master.” 

Again arriving at the inner portal, the 
soldiers having remained at the outer gate, 
I was at once admitted to a large walled 
inclosure or court, where I was again met 
by the pleasant-faced Moor, who, pushing 
open the portals of the gate and beckoning 
me to follow, suddenly jumped back with 
an exclamation, dragging me with him. 
At that moment, amid the rapid clattering 
of hoofs, a wild boar bolted through the 
gateway. Once more we ventured forth, 
only to return hastily at the sound of ap- 
proaching danger. 

Other beasts continued to scamper 
through singly, at spaced intervals, much 
the same as boys playing leap-frog. The 
Minister of War (for my guide was none 
other) shook his cloak and yelled at a few 
remaining inside, while he led the way 
toward a great gate, the only one through 
a long, otherwise unbroken, wall to our 
left. Opposite this, on our right, I beheld 
an immense tent. Instead of entering the 
gate, which I thought was about to admit 
me to the realization of those glorious 
dreams of Oriental splendor, my guide 
turned into the tent, of which the entire 
front facing the gate was open, and to- 
gether we approached what appeared to be 
the figure of an idol seated at the farther 
end. The knees, upon which the elbows 
rested, allowing the hands to hang between, 
were thrown wide apart, and the entire 
image, save face and hands, was enveloped 
in a loose white garment. Presently one 
hand disappeared among the cushions to 
emerge a moment later with a watch. 

The Minister of War hurried forward 
and took his place at the right side of the 
Sultan! 

All my expectations had been centered 
on the great gate opposite, and I had come 
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into the royal presence so unexpectedly 
that I had forgotten to remove a battered 
and weather-beaten cap. The next mo- 
ment I stood, head uncovered, at the foot 
of the throne, if such it might be called. 
Five steps of varicolored tile led from the 
tiled floor upon which I stood to the divan 
which formed the royal seat. 

The Minister of War stood at the right 
of the Sultan; upon his left was a far more 
brilliantly arrayed personage. Although his 
costume was that of a true believer, his boots 
and spurs were beyond question of the rank 
infidel variety. I therefore judged him to 
be there in the capacity of interpreter. 

In previously rehearsing this scene, I had 
always introduced myself by a well-studied 
sentence in Arabic, but the situation now 
seemed to call for an Amer. an speech. 
So, after bowing low, I said in a loud voice: 

“My lord, I have come.” 

He of the boots quickly put a hand to 
his mustache to conceal a smile. He 
proved to be an Englishman, and doubt- 
less wished to add: “ And youw’re a sight.” 

Instead,. he good-naturedly translated 
my words to the Sultan. As for the latter, 
I was surprised to notice in his looks and 
manner something that bespoke a feeling 
of awe. He was evidently awe-struck in 
the presence of a “ master.” 

“Art thou able to make pictures by 
hand ?” 

As, in the light of a better knowledge of 
the man and his environment, I now recall 
this first meeting, which was the beginning 
of many months of more or less intimate 
association, it does not seen. strange that 
he should be so affected. 

All his life Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz had been 
shut up, virtually a prisoner in his palace, 
kept there by the old Grand Vizir, who 
ruled the country and the young Sultan 
with an iron hand and a knowing mind. 
That is, he knew how to keep the Sultan 
safe from rebels. s.mong slaves and at- 
tendants the young man spent his years in 
ignorance of the world, his mother and 
brothers his only companions, the Koran 
his only book. Upon the death of the old 
man, the young Sultan took the reins of 
government into his own hands, and call- 
ing the great men of the state before him, 
asked each of them to tell him what he 
knew of the great world outside of his 
dominions. The first one came and hum- 
bled himself to the dust, but could tell him 
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nothing of what he was so eager to know. 
At every question he became more fright- 
ened, humbled himself, and answered: 
“Oh, our lord, I do not know.” 

Each in turn the wise men came, and at 
every question answered: “ Our lord, I do 
not know.” 





pictured there, he would ask them to ex- 
plain; and if it was something that could 
be brought to him, he would say: 

“Send for this.” 

They told him of the wonderful dis- 
coveries and inventions of our civilization : 
of electricity, and he sent for an electrician 
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This was very discouraging to the young 
man. Ambitious and eager to learn, none 
of his ministers could give him the least 
inkling of what he was so anxious to be 
taught. Nor were they at all willing that 
any foreigner should come to enlighten 
him. 

At last one of their number, not quite so 
narrow in his views, introduced at court 
two Europeans, at that time connected 
with the government in some official ca- 
pacity. Instead of coming before his Ma- 
jesty trembling with fear, they spoke in 
answer fo all questions with great freedom 
and ease. This pleased him exceedingly, 
and he had them come every day. So his 
education began. 

They brought him illustrated papers and 
magazines, and whatever of interest he saw 


and electrical appliances ; of photography, 
and he had cameras and photographic sup- 
plies brought by the case. 

Then they told him of pictures made by 
hand, and he forthwith sent an agent to 
procure him a painter—a master. And I 
stood up, cap in hand, at his Majesty’s 
service. 

“Art thou able to make pictures by 
hand ?” 

I had left some of my pictures, together 
with drawing-materials, in case I should 
want them, in charge of servants at the 
outer gate. These were now sent for. 

Looking at the pictures, the Sultan mar- 
veled much that a man should be able to 
reproduce men, animals, and houses with- 
out the aid of some sort of machine. 

“ Draw mea man,” was his next request. 
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This was a command, and I discerned 
a doubt as to my having done the pictures. 

Arranging my easel, and taking charcoal 
and paper, I prepared to draw what was 
to be literally my “masterpiece”; for I 
knew that I should be expected in a few 
moments to demonstrate my claim to the 
title with which I had been heralded. 

In full view of the audience I proceeded 
to draw the head of an American Indian. 

I told my royal listener, in the short 
space of time and as best I could, with 
the assistance of my man Mohammed, who 
acted as interpreter, the story of the noble 
red man. 

The situation was not wholly amusing, 
although the humor of it all appealed to 
me. It must be remembered that hitherto 
my acquaintance with mikados, shahs, and 
sultans had been chiefly through the comic 
opera, and it was hard to realize that my 
royal critic could take himself quite seri- 
ously and expect others to take him so. 

I was in the midst of my work when the 
Amin, who had been sent for, arrived, and 
I was astonished to see the nervousness 
and fear in the presence of the Sultan of 
one evidently so influential at court. After 
prostrating himself until his forehead 
touched the ground, my genial host of the 
morning arose, and pointing to me, said: 

“Yes, our lord, this is the master.” 

Abject in his humiliation before the Sul- 
tan, he now turned to me, and in an over- 
bearing manner picked up one of my 
drawings and asked me if I had made it. 
I answered that I had. He then com- 
manded me to draw one like it- for the 
Sultan. 

I was determined to recognize none but 
the Sultan himself as my superior here, so 
I paid no attention to him and quietly re- 
sumed my work. 

I had introduced myself to the Sultan in 
English merely on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and not caring to trust myself to my 
rather limited knowledge of Arabic, had 
spoken thereafter through an interpreter ; 
but I knew more of the native tongue than 
my royal listener gave me credit for, and 
I readily understood his praise of my work. 
With the Amin disposed of, I felt that I 
was indeed master of the situation, if not 
of my art. 

Having finished my Indian, a rapid 
sketch, the Sultan took paper and pencil, 
and laughing heartily the while (we were 
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getting acquainted), began reproducing, 
and in a very short time made, for one 
who had never before touched pencil to 
paper, a very fair copy of my drawing. 

I complimented him upon this. 

“No, no,” he replied; “but by and by, 
God willing, I shall be able to do as you 
do. Now I am only a beginner.” 

He asked me how long it would take 
him to learn to draw and paint as I did. 
As he had shown some talent, I thought 
it well to encourage him, and said that, 
with hard study, God willing, he might 
hope to do so in a few years. 

This seemed rather to disappoint him; 
but with the words, “To-morrow at ten,” 
I was dismissed for the day. 


THE soldier who had brought me from 
Mazagan now realized that I had actually 
penetrated sacred quarters, and taking his 
cue from the court soldiers, hurled the 
faithful from before my horse and guided 
me home. 

While at the palace a droning chant, 
which often came to an abrupt stop, 
ascended from all directions, finally re- 
solving itself, to my mind, into a religious 
rite. Now, while dismounting, there arose 
from my own garden the same abrupt tune. 
Hastening to see the weird ceremony, I 
beheld instead several men standing in a 
box on a low wall, who began a chant 
with the raising of heavy knobbed clubs, 
and brought them down with a thud, cry- 
ing at the same time the name of Allah. 
By filling a wooden frame with earth and 
ramming it solid, these swarthy songsters 
construct their mud walls. But the summer 
sun dries; violent winds blow; rain means 
torrents; so these house-walls are thinly 
coated with cement, which prevents their 
blowing away like chaff or oozing into huge 
mud pies. 

Pushed in the elbow of the walls lay my 
one-storied, L-shaped house of four win- 
dowless rooms. The rooms did not com- 
municate, but opened into the garden. It 
was unpleasant when at times food became 
rain-soaked as it was carried from the 
kitchen to my room, at the door of which 
all eating, reading, and writing had to be 
done. 

The largest of the heavy cedar doors, 
being unwieldy, was pierced and fitted 
with a smaller one, hung on hook-shaped 
nails. The rooms were long and narrow, 
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as is common, and conformed with the 
shape of their brilliant rugs. 

The singing on the wall ceased. “A 
royal summons must be answered at once,” 
said the bashaw, entering. Pushing his ex- 
pansive beard close to my ear, he whis- 
pered: “Good luck to thee, the first 
foreigner who has 
ever lived im the 
city’s stronghold.” 
Then hepresented 
with sonorous gut- 
turals my future 
soldier. “Throw 
him into the 
water, he comes 
out dry,” the spor- 
tive bashaw said, 





and guffawed 
loudly, while the 
warrior bowed 


humbly before me. 

O Gelalli, gen- 
tle soldier, why 
didst thou the very 
first night, by thy 
villainous faceand 
absurd tales, lead 
me to believe thy 
heart and beard to 
be of the same 
color! 

Before ten the 
following morning 
the envious eyes 
of the ever-present 
crouching beings, 
powerful chiefs 
who were silently 
waiting at the sec- 
ond gate, perhaps to be deposed or thrown 
into prison, glared maliciously as the im- 
penetrable portals swung noisily to admit 
an unbeliever. Passing the cages of wild 
animals, crossing an open court, and fi- 
nally interrupting the wrestling slave guards, 
I pierced the last barrier containing the 
royal tent, and again entered the presence 
of the youthful Sultan, while a few feet from 
me stood a vicious mountain goat. 

“Saith my lord, peace,” said the Min- 
ister of War. I bowed. 


“Why,” said his Majesty, in wonder, 
“has thy friend gone?” The besmudged 
drawing of the Indian was held aloft. 

“Tt was done in charcoal,” I answered, 
“and should have been fixed.” 
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“The same we burn in the fire-pot?” 
he inquired, with widening eyes. 

“Very like it.” 

“ Adjaib!” (“ Wondrous! ’’) 
claimed. 

Again he spoke: “ Canst make a likeness 
of one standing before thee ? ” 

“Yea, my lord.” 

By the expec- 
tant settling into 
an easy position 
on the throne I 
divined a_ silent 
command, and 
made ready, when, 
in evident confu- 


he ex- 


sion, he_ hastily 
said, “ Picture the 
doctor.” 


Oh, why was I 
not a dime-mu- 
seum artist! 

The doctor 
looked worried; 
posing is tiresome. 

“Wouldst allow 
the doctor a seat 
in thy presence ?”’ 
I asked. 

“At thy plea- 
sure,” the Sultan 


graciously replied. 
The doctor 
beamed. 
Amid much 


questioning, I pro- 
duced a passable 
likeness, sprayed 
the “medicine”’ 
with a shrill fizz, 
and passed it to the throne, where royal 
fingers streaked through, but did not re- 
move, the charcoal. 

Again he wonderingly said, “ Adjiib!” 

At once I was ordered to paint the por- 
trait of the Minister of War, and as a 
search in the palace grounds revealed no 
suitable light, a secluded balcony of ‘his 
house, which adjoined, was chosen, where, 
sitting on the floor and using the fingers of 
the right Hand as both knife and fork, he 
ate of the huge dishes of joint and fowl 
placed at his feet by slave boys, pausing 
occasionally to pose for a few moments. 
Soon a voice from below called, “ Answer 
our lord!” At once a slave poured water 
over his fingers from a hammered brass 














kettle, another followed with a towel, and 
the minister sped to cotrt. 

Hastily summoned from home immedi- 
ately after the third sitting, I entered the 
kubbah to hear whispering from the throne, 
hidden by the freshly painted canvas which 
had been carried from the minister’s house 
by a slave. 

“How dost thou do this?” asked his 
Majesty. “And why but one eye?” 

Suddenly a spot on the shaven pate of 
a slave now standing at the great gate 
opposite proclaimed itself. 

Pointing to him, I said vexedly: “ Yon 
slave, in carrying, besmudged his eye.” 

A burst of royal hilarity, quickly swelled 
by the minister, proved that, for the mo- 
ment, the joke was of more consequence 
than the picture. While explaining my 
treatment of this painting, the Sultan’s 
eager looks at a billiard-table being put 
into position betrayed a love of new toys. 
The dust-covered piano stood isolated, 
like a black tombstone. 


AN INTERRUPTED RIDE THROUGH 


THE CITY 


My servant, returning from the city, burst 
into my room that evening, exclaiming: “I 
think this the largest city in the world; the 
great clusters of shops and markets are an 
hour from here.” 

“Have the animals ready to-morrow,” 
I said. 

Winding through the serpentine streets of 
the Kasbah and passing the buff-colored 
mosque, with its tower of interwoven blue 
traceries, we continued across the bar- 
racks, along the beggar-lined walls, and 
coming out at a large open space edged 
with masses of heaped-up oranges, —gold 
in the morning sun,—we found ourselves 
in a market-place. Moving slowly before 
the tents of the barbers and blood-letters, 
between mounds of binding straw, and 
joining the horde, we pushed our way, 
jolting and jarring, amid the sharp warning 
cries, Balaak/ Balaak/ (“Make way! 
Make way!”) through the dumpy gate. 
Behold a colossal kaleidoscope! 

The noisy throng, submerged .in the 
darkness of a low, tunnel-like street, dodged 
and darted in confusion and obscurity, 
while through the small openings of a lat 
ticed straw roof innumerable brilliant spots 
of sunlight pierced their way, striking the 
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indefinite moving mass, and appearing in 
the gloom like myriads of flitting meteors 
entangled in a network of gold. 

With the warning cry, Balaak/ spur- 
ring and checking, we were soon in the 
midst of the swarm of arrogant, howling 
balaakers and loudly protesting balaakees, 
where a halt means to be buffeted about 
like a ship without a rudder. 

“Canst not hear? Balaak /”’ shouts one, 
showing his teeth. 

“Look thou before thee!” replies the 
other, crowding aside. 

“Thou from the mountains art—” 

“Move along!” a shopman yells ex- 
citedly. “Go to the market-place to talk!” 

“Open! Make way!” A heavily laden 
mule, with the assistance of terrific scream- 
ing, opens a path through which that un- 
relenting juggernaut, the leading camel 
of a caravan, with slow-swinging head and 
resolute tread, thrusts himself. Woe to him 
who comes in contact with those wide- 
reaching bales! 

We squirmed along, sniffing the streaked 
and rancid butter, for we were now among 
the busy shops where the tradesmen cluster 
together in their various pursuits. Here 
are the booths of fresh-smelling greens; 
there, the foul, dingy meat-stalls ; beyond, 
lines of rude clay pottery, and everywhere 
the acrid odor of perspiring humanity. 

Gelalli, shouting and warning, was a 
writhing pilot, while the constant flinging 
of his head right and left, in looking after 
my safety, caused the long silken tassel 
surmounting his peaked soldier’s fez to 
dance distractedly. Soon turning into the 
less crowded street of sooty copper-work- 
ers, we caught glimpses of knife-grinders 
perched high, turning their stones with 
furious knee-action. Then we came to the 
leather districts, where are the varicolored 
slippers, the fancy belts, the bags made of 
wonderful Filali leather, or the cushions 
the designs of which are skinned off by a 
knife. 

“ Look at the beauty!” 

I halted. 

“How much the price ?” 

“There is no finer piece in the land,” 
said the merchant. 

“How much?” 

“ Yesterday one offered me seven duro.” 

“Well, your price is?” 

“There is much work ; take it for eight.” 

I turned to go. 
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“Rich man,” he called, “how much?” 
“Two duro.” 

“Give me four; thou art a friend.” 
Moving away, I said: “It is worth what 
I offered.” 

Hastily throwing it to Gelalli, his fingers 
wigwagged : “ Hand over the money!” 

The tunnel shops were dingy, and the 
brighter street of the courtly saddle-mer- 
chants, sitting before their gorgeous wares, 
was soon brought in striking contrast by 
a lane dotted with boys holding in each 
hand a long cord which ran taut to some 
garment in the hands of their masters, 
tailors, who plied their needles 
around the cords in some mys- 
terious way. A number of 
Jews were scattered along the 
walls, having come from their 
ghetto, — Mellah,—which oc- 
cupies about one quarter of 
the city. 

The fresh air coming from 
an opening tempted us 
through. What color! A rain- 
bow, broken flaming amid the 
dismal dye-shops; each bril- 
liant color of the palette hung 
dripping in the sun at the 
doorways! Farther on the 
shifting water-carriers at the 
fountain turned aside as we 
continued the way past slimy, sunken tan- 
vats, under the “Gate of the Tanners,” 
and into the open country. 

In high spirits we bolted across the 
plains, and with a splash and a whoop 
crossed the ditches, riding straight to the 
hills. 

Is this muddy monochrome lying behind 
us the city of Morocco —these earthquake- 
shattered walls and unroofed houses? Can 
that ragged patch contain the wonderful 
palaces, or these wandering latticed lines 
yield the shifting kaleidoscope ? 

The color of the surrounding country 
is red, the city’s encircling walls are red, 
and the buildings are red. Come away, 
Gelalli; distance does not lend enchant- 
ment. 

“But the Kutubiyah tower?” ventures 
Gelalli. My eyes wandered from this one 
lofty structure in search of the pearl-topped 
Atlas Mountains; a vast descending wall 
of gray mist had blotted them out. 

Dejectedly descending, I turned to Ge- 
lalli at the sight of many .hideous-looking 
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Arabs isolated near a saint’s tomb. “Who 
are these spotted creatures?” 

Riding close, he whispered, “ Lepers! ” 

Checking our speed as we swept through 
a gateway, we moved slowly, depressed 
and weary, through a street of dingy char- 
coal shops, between the city’s vast stretches 
of, not earthquake-shattered, but rain-de- 
stroyed, walls. With indifference I watched 
an approaching soldier gesticulating wildly, 
until, pulling his foaming horse to his 
haunches before me, he cried: 

“ Answer our lord! I have been as one 
mad looking for thee!” 


WALKING  perspiring and 
breathless to the throne, I 
looked confusedly at a miser- 
able, gloomy monarch. I 
waited his pleasure, but the 
royal mind was heavy. 

The depressing silence af- 
fected my nerves, and for 
relief I went to the piano and 
began an accompaniment to 
the singing of a_ strongly 
rhythmic American darky 
song. A bounding swirl of 
white, and the suddenly agi- 
tated Sultan cried, “Stop!” 
at my side. 

“Whence this tune?” he 
asked excitedly. 

“It is of the free slaves of America.” 

All kindled, he begged: “ Repeat! re- 
peat!” 

Again I sang, only to be interrupted by 
the exclamation: “That sounds very like 
our own. Proceed!” 

“Where,” he continued in ever-growing 
excitement, “do your slaves come from ?”’ 

I tried to make these things clear. 

“How do they dress, and what is their 
work ?”’ he hurriedly asked. That, too, I 
tried to explain. 


RELATING PRINCIPALLY TO A NUMBER 
OF PALACE GATES 


EacH day some time was spent in draw- 
ing, though his Majesty was tingling to 
quit the pencil for brush and color. I com- 
plained of the conflicting light under the 
kubbah, and feared a sudden descent from 
the throne, as, with head curved over his 
knees, the Sultan worked at the low table 
before him. After explaining in vain the 
































mysteries of a skylighted studio, I con- 
structed a miniature of cardboard, which 
he looked upon, saying, “ Build one.” 

What manner of man was he quietly to 
continue his drawing, well aware that an 
escaped lynx was prowling within the 
court? Or was it cowardice that caused 
me to feel two glaring eyes, and unceas- 
‘ingly hunch my back, to stay the spring, 
until a triumphant slave tossed the raging 
beast into its cage, 
and unobserved 
kissed his master’s 
foot ? 

Soon the studio, 
being built against 
the palace wall, 
would afford a 
peaceful shelter. 

I had paced off 
the dimensions of 
this studio to an ad- 
miring audience of 
masons. In fine 
flourish the master 
mason bared an 
arm, and placing 
his elbow upon the 
ground against the 
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beast’s head, cut the rope fastenings, and 
jumped upon a large box for safety. Upon 
one occasion, the maddened boar, in- 
stantly arising, discovered us within the 
inclosure; like a streak, he charged half- 
way through the fence. During the panic 
which ensued some one clambered up the 
tiled steps, seeking safety in the place of 
all places least secure—a throne! 
Thinking shortly that mingling with the 
semi - domesticated 
herd had quieted 
the beast, we ven- 
tured out, the Sul- 
tan on a bicycle, 
which, although a 
diamond-frame, he 
rode in flowing robe 
and _heelless _ slip- 
pers. At the mo- 
ment he turned for 
the tent, the boar 
darted from his fel- 
lows and charged 
the royal rider. Just 
missing the rear 
wheel, a shower of 
stones dazed the 
tusker, while his Ma- 


wall, slowly allowed jesty reached the 
his arm to descend, inclosure. 

shouting, “ Here ’s The wicked streak 
one”; then he 4 MEMBER OF THE HOUSEHOLD SKETCHED Came on once more, 
moved his arm BY THE SULTAN and urged by the on- 


along several more 

lengths. When it came to “ Here’s eight,” 
a workman cried: “ No, nine.” A tumult 
of voices; then the master began afresh, 
and in due season had mastered the dimen- 
sions of the proposed studio, in arm’s- 
lengths, spans, and hands. Later the cry 
of the apprentice boys arose: “ Uslanbihi” 
(“God will complete”), uttered just as a 
stone was laid or a nail was driven. 

“Uslanbihi!” cried a slave, running 
from the great gate opposite the kubbah. 
All tools were dropped, and all the work- 
men scampered to the outer world; for the 
Sultan was about to appear. 

At all times flitting, half-wild boars 
roamed the palace grounds and dashed by 
outside the iron fence surrounding the 
kubbah. Before this fence, at times, lay a 
secured boar fresh from the wilds, and 
when the Sultan entered the kubbah from 
the great gate, the iron fence-gates were 
closed. A burly slave stood upon the 


coming clatter, Iran 
for the kubbah, but the iron gates had 
been closed. Before me loomed the great 
gate—opfen. Sacred or not, my legs were 
speeding toward it; but my hands grasped 
a beam projecting from the unfinished 
studio, and I pulled myself to the roof. 

From this perch I saw a summoned 
court-member saunter from the outer gate. 
At once we cried an alarm; but he col- 
lected his wits, and a moment later had 
disappeared through the great gate, the 
boar at his heels. 

Fairly tumbling from the roof, I hurried 
with the Sultan, slaves, and all, into the 
great gate, and turning sharply along the 
wall, we rushed through another opening. 
There before us, in the center of a many- 
pillared unfinished patio, in a deep, dry 
fountain basin, stood the bristling boar, 
while at its edge, shaking his fist, stood the 
strategic Briton, for he it was. Close at his 
back was another gateway in another wall. 
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Later, as I often heard and saw the 
portals of this gate mysteriously swing by 
invisible hands at the command, “ Hal!” 
(“ Open! ”’), and as mysteriously close after 
the slow-striding Sultan, the thought came 
to me: “How many gates does he pass 
through before arriving in the heart of the 
palace?” 

Secretiveness, the dominant character of 
the Moors, is well expressed in the build- 
ing of their palaces; they hide their trea- 
sures well in a perfect maze of passages, 
doors, and open gateways screened by 
blank walls, just as their women cloak 
their charms from the curious. 

Called one evening, I joined his Majesty 
at the newly found gate. Near bystood a 
cinematograph expert, surrounded by his 
paraphernalia. A slave whispered to me: 
“Thou art about to enter.” The bolts 
creaked when the command rang out, and, 
preceding the burdened slaves through a 
double-turned passage to a cemented walk 
lying between two far-reaching walls, we 
passed along. Now and then, as the echo- 
ing talk waned, the peaceful murmur of 
running water arose. 

I breathed deep. Ah, how deliciously 
cool it was! Here a fountain stood re- 
cessed in the wall; yonder was another. 
The light of our little guiding star, im- 
prisoned in a huge fretted frame of glass, 
flitted on and on; and finally, through the 
inevitable maze, we came to a room sliced 
in two by a white screen, while the walls 
were likewise bare and white. 
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The Sultan left, while we prepared the 
machine. Presently the shuffling of slip- 
pered feet was heard, and from the gloom 
seven powerful eunuchs emerged, who ar- 
ranged themselves as a barrier along our 
side of the screen, where, amid a softer 
patter, we faintly distinguished the rustling 
of women’s garments, and a very audible 
titter of suppressed excitement. Presently 
all was quiet. 

“Ts all in readiness ? ” called the Sultan’s 
voice. 

“Yes, my lord,” I answered, being there 
as interpreter. 

At the sound of Arabic with an Ameri- 
can twang, there arose a volley of joyous 
giggles. Aha! Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz, thou art 
sitting in the midst of thy treasures! 

What a treat to those peas in the pod! 
The world opened to them by whirring a 
film and a lens, that they might see, with- 
out leaving the pod, that all was not 
green. Now they beheld the great cities 
of the world, vast armies, monster vessels, 
all moving; why, even the latest creations 
in bonnets passed before them. They saw 
with amazement their own lord ride into 
the plaza under his umbrella ; they saw his 
soldiers crowding through the city gates. 
“There you are, our lord!” they cried in 
chorus, as his pictures moved before them. 

A perpetual grin, save when the light 
sputtered, on the face of each eunuch was 
repeated by a fair face which appeared fre- 
quently between the wall and the screen ; I 
gazed enraptured, until I saw its shaven 
head. By and by the owner emerged; he 
proved to be a companionable lad of about 
ten, the Sultan’s youngest and favorite 
brother, Sidi Mohammed. The show had 
pitched him into a boy’s paradise, and he 
wanted to know everything in a moment. 
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The Sultan’s mother, who has since died, 
was also there. She wasa Turkish woman, 
and was largely responsible for his longing 
after modern ideas. She lived at the palace 
with three other sons, who led the different 
cavalcades when the court journeyed. One 
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to bid us good night, which is more than 
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I would do if I were Sultan. 

Matrimony is as serious a matter to him 
as it is to his people, and to them it is 
much more enigmatical than with us, as to 
accept a bride in a palanquin is too much 
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THE SULTAN AT THE EASEL 


other, a dangerous antagonist, with a large 
following, was banished to Mequinez at the 
time of the present ruler’s accession to the 
throne. 

Film after film was reeled off until, tired, 
we begged a postponement. The Sultan 
readily agreed, as the pictures were old to 
him, and it was only out of kindness to the 
women that he had not before escorted 
them to some unseen gate. He returned 


LXVIL.—4 


like buying the proverbial pig in a bag. 
Friends secretly arrange the match, and 
the husband makes the acquaintance of 
his wife only after the ceremony is per- 
formed. 

I had supposed his Majesty to be blessed 
with wives whose numbers would require 
a census,—something unknown in Mo- 
rocco,—until one day he opened the sub- 
ject thus: 
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“Why dost not have a wife sent from 
America? ‘Thy life is a lonely one.” 

“I do not know just whom to select,” I 
replied, assuming that the several million 
fair Americans would be overjoyed at my 
choice. 

“ Dost expect to see and choose her thy- 
self ?’’ he asked, astonished. 

“Why, to be sure; perhaps daily for 
two or three years before deciding.” |] 
spoke further of having heard of men 
known to salute their sweethearts on the 
lips before marriage. 

“Oh, Mulai Idris!” he interrupted, 
calling upon his guardian saint. 

“ Pardon, I do not mean that it is a na- 
tional custom,” I explained, “although it 
does seem to be gaining in favor. Still, 
with all these advantages, we regard matri- 
mony as very much of a lottery.” 

“ Adjiib!” he exclaimed. “ Do the wives 
ever wear the breeches?” or words to that 
effect. 
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I answered that, being single, I was 
forced to believe, from what my married 
friends said, that in America only one’s 
neighbor's wife was so attired. 

He laughed heartily, and said: “ ‘Thou 
and I are single; it is better thus.” 

What! the Sultan single? It staggered 
me, 

Then ¢his is why he appeared light- 
hearted and jovial; he had only the more 
trivial cares of a monarch. 

PAINTING WITH THE SULTAN 
‘THE completed studio was a favorite haunt 
of his Majesty, and my aim was to keep 
him from color until he understood some- 
thing of drawing light and shade. Some- 
times while working, drawing a slave, a 
burst of royal laughter brought me from 
my work, to discover that the Sultan had 
exaggerated some peculiarity of his model 
by distending the nostrils or making huge 
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lips—a royal caricaturist. In the earlier 
days, when a pencil or knife was asked for, 
it was passed to his Majesty on the back of 
the hand, or laid on the table before him; 
for rumor says that knives are used to kill, 
and bullets are made of lead. ‘The Moor 
never cuts his bread with a knife. Bread 
is sacred, broken by the hands, with the 
words “Bismillah” (“In the name of 
God”), and never thrown away. I| have 
seen the Sultan point to a stray crumb, 
the size of a cherry, lying on the earth, and 
call a slave, who devoutly picked it up, 
kissed it, and gave it to the leopard close 
by. At home it became necessary for me 
to throw the heaps of dried crusts from the 
kitchen myself. 

The sentiment concerning the bread is 
too beautiful for ridicule, though in time 
we handled knives and pencils between 
ourselves just as do all enlightened people. 

The Sultan’s impatience was the hardest 
nut to crack. “My lord must absorb know- 
ledge gained by careful work before rapid 
achievements are possible ; he should work 
a few hours each day. It’s like studying 
the Koran,” I told him. 
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What his thoughts were at these words 
I do not know, but he said with apparent 
sincerity, “1 shall do it,” and he forthwith 
began a drawing very carefully. Ina few 
moments impatience seized his pencil. 
“Slowly, as at first.” Repeating this a 
number of times steadied him, but the 
prospects of an astonishing result were shat- 
tered as his pencil suddenly swerved in 
fantastic lines over the work. Endurance 
had been overwhelmed. Although his 
powers of persistence improved steadily, 
he still aimed for the trick without the 
labor. As I walked over to see the work 
being done with pencil or charcoal, his 
eyes often wandered to the great palette 
on my arm, with its splashes of color. Why 
should he, Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz, be trifling 
with a toy, while one of lower grade worked 
with beautiful colors ? 

It was sure to come; eventually he said : 
“T would picture a head with colors.” 

“When?” I asked. 

“ At once.” 

“ Painting a head is difficult; try some- 
thing simple.” 

“Very well; choose thou.” 
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While arranging a still-life of half a dozen 
oranges which I had sent for, the Minister 
of War, coming in, tossed up his hands. 
“What!” he exclaimed indignantly, 
“these few for our lord?” Turning, he 
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muttered to a slave, who scampered away, 
and returned tottering under a load of 
oranges. The fresh quantities of fruit 
which arrived each day kept the slaves in 
good humor until the study was cast aside. 

“ Hast thou a fresh canvas?” he asked 
some time later. “To-day I shall make a 
head.” 
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“Very difficult,” he groaned, after work- 
ing awhile, and dropped the palette with: 
“In time. By and by, God willing.” 

The royal brush had been heavily 
charged, and the paint was loaded upon 
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IN THE JEWISH QUARTER 


the canvas in a very impressionistic man- 
ner. While, like all of his race, decorative 


lines appealed to him, the problem of light 
and shade was most difficult. To explain 
this, I painted the head of a slave in broad 
masses, and my placing it in a gold frame 
caused him to show great displeasure; 
that beautiful 


whereupon I explained 












































frames were placed about even the pic- 
tures of beggars, as we call weather-beaten 
faces and rags picturesque. His features 
had run the scale of displeasure, astonish- 
ment, amusement, and approval. 

We were now in the midst of summer, 
and as the heat became oppressive, I aban- 
doned my room, and lived altogether in the 
garden. 

The desire to make a memorandum 
sketch of the slave-market awakened me 
in the morning, and the heat hurried me 
to the studio, cooled by an electric fan. 
In searching for a canvas to work upon, I 
stopped to look at a neglected study of a 
lion. The slave-market was forgotten in a 
moment, and soon I was at work upon a 
larger canvas, painting with wide brushes 
from the lion’s sketch. After a few hours’ 
work, a shadow crept through the entry, 
and I turned to salute my pupil; but the 
vision of a lion had enchained him. 

“Ah-h!” He stood agape. “When 
didst thou picture him? Finished?” The 
last word was in English. 

All day, at intervals, royal excursions 
were made to the studio to inquire, “ Fin- 
ished ?”’ and the work was removed to the 
palace that evening. 

The word “ finished,” I learned in time, 
was meant to express laconically, “The 
work pleases me; when finished, send it to 
the palace.” 

From that mysterious region he some- 
times issued with a guilty look and a 
drawing from life. Although some of the 
drawings showed costumes strange to me, 
his vehement assurance that there were 
such inside, together with the rather firmly 
drawn lines, convinced me that this was 
the case. He was now quite content to 
work with charcoal or pencil, and not at all 
squeamish about soiling his fingers or garb. 


AN undefiled canvas was placed upon the 
easel. I stood ready, for we were about 
to desecrate the sacred features of Mulai 
Abd-ul-Aziz for—a whim or posterity ? 

Why should he wish it? Even the com- 
mon Arabs considered it sacrilegious. They 
knew me as doctor, master, merchant, and 
chief, who made pictures for diversion. 

His Majesty entered, and seated him- 
self. 

“Turn thy head this way—not so stiff — 
back a trifle—just a—” 


“Schneider, this is difficult!’’ He was 
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tiring before being posed; there was no 
time to lose. 

“There, that is good.” 

I began hurriedly to lay it in. In a few 
moments he said, shifting uneasily, “ I tire.” 

“ But my lord said he would be patient.” 

Hesmiled slyly. “ Very well.”” I worked 
rapidly. 

“ Finished ?” he suddenly cried. 

“ Finished ? Just began!” I answered. 

He must be held, as his nature is a very 
restive one, so I at once related an incident 
of having seen a fakir in the market-place 
who held a dagger to his throat while with 
a stone he pounded it into the flesh. 

“Many times have I beheld the like,” 
he said, “but, more wonderful still, at Me- 
quinez were a few who dug into their eyes 
with daggers, and, wiping the blood away, 
revealed those organs uninjured. This I 
beheld with mine own eyes. There was 
another,— where he is now I know not,— 
with whom one sat, while certain feverish 
charms were uttered, and caused the eyes 
to close, and the subject to be carried to 
another city,—Fez, Tetuan, anywhere,— 
and after visiting friends or relatives, be re- 
turned to one’s home.” 

“ And the Aisawa ?”’ I questioned, work- 
ing away, hoping also to hypnotize my 
sitter. 

“A great saint of the Aisawa,” he con- 
tinued, “is able, if a live sheep be thrown 
from a house-top to a crowd in waiting 
below, by simply making the motion, so,” 
—he swung an arm through the air,— 
“from a distance, to cause the sheep to 
fall, severed in two, among the crowd. 
Ah! in a few days the Hamadusha will 
leave on a pilgrimage to Mequinez, each 
chopping his own head, as a penance, as 
they dance through the streets.” 

“Very good for a picture,” I ventured, 
losing no time at my painting. 

“Yea, make one’”’; and then, realizing 
that he had been sitting for some time, 
he said, “Finished?” stretching himself 
and coming to me. His first words were, 
“ Remove them,” pointing to the two locks 
of hair hanging from over his ears. “ Each 
day I shall come and sit for a while, until 
thou sayst it is finished,” he said, leaving 
the studio. 

A saint himself, the Sultan naturally 
shares the faith of his people in saints, but 
concedes that most of the others are dead 
ones. 
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THE HAMADUSHA 


A picture of the Hamadusha required 
close observation from life. I knew that, 
when once in their dancing and head-chop- 
ping frenzies, they regarded a Christian as 
an evil spirit who should be destroyed. 
My position with the government seemed 
to offer a safeguard. So, on the morning 
of the pilgrimage, two court soldiers, for 
whom I had applied without stating the 
purpose, were sent to my house. Directing 
them to the kitchen, one of the servants 
was sent to the streets to return at the ap- 
proach of the Hamadusha. At the first op- 
portunity the soldiers escaped; a servant 
had advised them of my intentions. They 
quickly spread the news among the court 
soldiers, and my message for others re- 
sulted in nothing, as all craftily declined 
to accept the responsibility. 

Deciding to trust to my own resources 
in whatever danger might be encountered, 
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I drafted my household. With Gelalli, who 
had “won the battle of Prickly Pears,” as 
a seasoned fighter, and a servant whom I 
had released from prison in Tangier as a 
grateful ally, and with another servant 
whom I had added to increase our forces, 
I was ready for the undertaking. The third 
had been sent on scout duty, and soon re- 
turned with word that the procession was 
on the streets. 

With Gelalli at my stirrup, we made our 
way to the holy banners. “Not too close 
to the banners,” begged the servants. 
“No,” I said, and moved through the 
scowling throng of onlookers packing the 
streets, over whose heads we now saw 
the flash of bloody, crescent-shaped axes. 
Each self-tormentor gazed fervently at the 
one in his hand, thrust high in the air; 
some drew them down impulsively and 
kissed the clotted blade. One seized a 
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huge clod of earth and crushed it over his 
hacked scalp. Bounding up and down, 
side by side, others danced, with gory 

heads flopping loosely, in time to the drum- 

ming of tom-toms, till the brain reeled, when 

the dancer leaped into the air, swept his 

blade aloft, and brought it down upon his 

head with a sickening rattle. One fell like 

a log; he was picked up by two old men, 

who mercifully took his ax away; he 

shrieked for it like a demon, while a man 

jumped from among the onlookers, mopped 

the oozing scalp with a piece of bread, and 

as he sprang back was pounced upon by 
the eager crowd, who tore off bits of the 
blood-soaked bread and devoured them, a 
blood-atonement indeed! 

I gasped as this overwhelming dream 
developed. It was a hideous nightmare. 
Stealthily, with dripping ax, one ap- 
proached, his eyes immovable, glaring at 
me, streams of red trickling over his face 
and chest. Never before had he seen a 
devil at such a time! The wily crowd 
opened forhim. Why did not my followers 
say or do something ? 

“Come away! he sees you!’’ came a cry. 
Some one must stop that monster, so I gath- 
ered my scattered senses and said to those 
surrounding me, and as coolly as was possi- 
ble: “ This is a street. My business carries 
me here.” 

Loud murmuring arose. “Go home!” 
they shouted, “ Government doctor,” “ Sul- 
tan’s master,” “Friend of the Moors,” 
while a few good souls blockaded the path 
of my nightmare, who was now grunting 
and snorting and shaking his ax. 

My impressions of victory died away 
when the confused glimmer of other be- 
daubed heads plowed forward. A man, 
their chief, thrust himself in my direction, 
and shrieked excitedly : 

“ Begone! Begone!” 

“T am with the government,” I called. 
“Thou art responsible.” 

“These people are madmen now,’ he 
growled. 

“Under thy protection I put myself,” I 
replied. 

All was confusion ; some were urging the 
Hamadusha on, while others protested. 
Those with axes uttered no word, a bad 
omen. 

“Quick! Come!” cried the voices of 
my followers. 

The chief, realizing his position should 
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anything befall me, did his utmost to drive 
the men back; but the vision of a devil in 
the shape of a Christian overpowered them, 
and they tugged at those who held them. 
In this predicament I moved to one side, 
backed my horse against a shop, and 
looked for my faithful army. Alas, it had 
dwindled to one! It pained me to note 
that the man at my side was not Gelalli; 
it was the servant added to increase our 
numbers. But the move was a good one, 
for the poor devils swerved, and were soon 
chopping their own heads with increased 
fury, and after dancing before the mosque, 
disappeared from view. 

Exaggerated reports had reached the 
bashaw, for shortly after my return home 
three soldiers of recognized authority ar- 
rived, who, when they learned the state of 
affairs, took me into the very midst of the 
gruesome spectacle, where I could closely 
see the axes—a thin, wide blade of steel, 
shaped like a quarter-moon, with a num- 
ber of loose rings, which rattle ominously, 
fastened near the two-foot handle. ‘The 
torture is often fatal, although there are 
men present who restrain those inflicting 


‘the penalty too furiously. Upon receiving 


a silver piece, each soldier said: “Thy 
mirror is my brother.” 

These head-hacking Hamadusha are the 
followers of Sidi Ali bel Hamdush, upon 
whose death, as one version goes, his dis- 
ciples became so crazed with grief that 
each seized the nearest implement— knife, 
stone, or club—to torture himself. Many 
years have developed this impulse into a 
yearly torture by the more zealous fol- 
lowers. 

Another sect are the Aisawa, said to be 
poison-proof, for which reason all of the 
snake-charmers sing the praises of Sidi 
Mohammed bin Aisa, the founder. Each 
year the Aisawa swarm, dancing the streets 
in procession, tearing limb from limb the 
live sheep thrown to them, and madly eat- 
ing any portion which comes away in their 
hands. This is said to have originated 
through Sidi Mohammed bin Aisa suddenly 
causing a number of sheep to appear 
among his famine-stricken followers, who 
seized and devoured them alive. ‘These 
two sects are peaceful ordinarily, and are 
not at all responsible for their doings while 
raving. The silent Darkawi and the black 
Ginawa are less numerous sects. 





‘Though the mosques are open for prayer 
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day and night, and services are held five 
times a day, the Friday midday prayers 
(just as ours of Sunday morning) are the 
most largely attended. Previous to the 
prayer, a short sermon is delivered by 
the fakir, who also reads any communica- 
tion which the Sultan may desire to circu- 
late among his people. Once facing Mecca 
and the prayer begun, the Mussulman can- 
not be induced to shift his feet or move 
his head right or left. 
The Mohammedan grows 
in piety and zeal with 
advancing years; many 
of us pray in our child- 
hood, and become too 
wise or too busy as we 
grow older. 

September 18, 1901, 
was a strangely memo- 
rable day, by reason of 
what follows. 

The royal portrait was 
nearing completion, as 
my sitter, tired of posing, 
was anxious to remove it 
to the palace. A knock 
was heard at the gate, 
interrupting the — slave 
page bobbing in prayer 
before the studio door. 

A moment later a 
message was read, saying 
that a courier had ar- 
rived from ‘Tangier with 
the news that President > 
McKinley had been shot. 

“Who could have shot 
him ?” the Sultan asked. 
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“God forbid!” he cried in alarm, and al- 
though previously in good spirits, he laid 
aside his cue and left abruptly for the 
palace. 


AFTER TWELVE MONTHS AT COURT 


As my royal pupil entered the studio with 
the Minister of War, his graceful nod of 
recognition turned my thoughts back to 
the day when I was hur- 
ried to the presence of an 
authentic sultan. What 
a change from that day! 
Incongruous and distinct- 
ly disturbing to the sense 
of dignity were the collars 
and cuffs and leggings 
which now looked slyly 
from beneath his gar- 
ments, but they revealed 
an effort to escape from 
the trap of tradition. He 
talked with a_ certain 
amount of surety, and 
was not at all timid about 
asserting his views. His 
beard was trimmed, and 
the two locks of hair 
which had long swung 
from above his ears were 
missing. I well remember 
the day they passed from 
sight. The Sultan had 
wished them banished 
from the portrait, and the 
removal of his locks fol- 
lowed close upon the re- 
moval of his picture to 


“This is the first news A SLAVE CLEANING THE ARTIST'S the palace. Plainly it was 


| have had,” I replied, PALETTS 


astounded. 

“TI thought the people of America were 
all good.” 

“ All kinds of people are there.” 

He then asked how a man came to be 
President, and who succeeded him in case 
of death. We were looking at his Majesty’s 
portrait, but our thoughts were elsewhere. 
A number of times he used the hopeful ex- 
pression of the Moors, “La bas” (“No 
harm”’’). 

On the 20th of the month, while we 
were playing billiards, word came that the 
President had died. 

In striking contrast to the news of the 
shooting, the Sultan showed great concern. 





the comparison between 
himself and the portrait 
which caused their downfall. 

He so handled the governors as to re- 
duce the awful consequences of imprison- 
ment, and the decapitated heads of rebels 
were, for the first time, no longer posted 
upon the gates of Morocco city. The 
practice of customs officials buying their 
positions and exacting exorbitant toll from 
the merchants, and of the governors who 
squeezed the people to pay a heavy trib- 
ute, were on the verge of being abolished, 
a regular percentage of duty charged, and 
his people taxed according to the amount 
of their property. 

All this passed through my mind as the 
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Sultan drew at the table for a few moments ; 
then he said, “ Come, let us play billiards.” 

Both he and the Minister of War were 
in extremely good spirits. When it came 
my turn.to play, I made a fluke, and used 
the Arabic equivalent for “chance shot.” 

I had used this common expression often 
before, and nobody expressed any surprise, 
but this day the minister, pointing skyward, 
solemnly said : 

“Allah wahid” (“There is but one 
God”’). 

Both looked at me inquiringly as I com- 
pleted the passage from the Koran by 
adding: “Wa la ushareku bihi aheda” 
(“ And no other one linked with that”’). 

“Not two?” the Sultan asked, aston- 
ished. 

“Only one God,” I replied. 

They looked at each other in perplexity, 
and asked if all Americans believed the 
same. In reply I said: “They do, and 
always did.” 

Subjects of a private or religious nature 
are never pried into by the courteous and 
well-bred Moors, though they prove eager 
for information if the subject is brought 
about in a casual way, as in the present 
case. Although the workings of the Orien- 
tal mind are a puzzle, I believe Mulai Abd- 
ul-Aziz does not look upon Christians as 
infidels. 


THE SULTAN 


SITTING upon his throne, Mulai Abd-ul- 
Aziz appeared to be very large and fleshy. 
When he descended, he proved to be of a 
more shapely, though substantial, build. 

Enveloped in a loose white robe, or 
gelab, with the hood over his head, only 
his face, hands, and slippers were to be 
seen. He undoubtedly wore garments 
beautiful in texture and color underneath, 
as occasionally a bit of color would peep 
out at the neck. He wore his turban as I 
had seen no other Moor wear that part of 
his dress—low down on the forehead, with 
just a narrow ribbon of brilliant red fez 
showing beneath. 

Two locks of long black hair hung like 
pendulums from above his ears. He had 
very large, dark-brown, protruding eyes; 
eyebrows black, broad, and almost con- 
tinuous ; a solid nose, full lips, and a large 
expanse of double chin, beneath which— 
for there was no beard to speak of on his 
face—grew a black beard. It was a face 
LXVI.—5 
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readily giving expression to the thoughts 
and feelings of the man, but was as inscru- 
table as a mask when the Sultan rode in 
state before his people. 

He carried a watch, usually laid in the 
folds of a silk handkerchief, which he held 
in his hand, or hid among the cushions of 
his divan. He wore no jewelry except 
occasionally a diamond ring, which he 
would remove after wearing an hour or 
two. Almost every day he appeared in a 
new gown and slippers. 

Apparently never quite sure of himself, 
having as yet developed no style of gesture 
or of breeding, he was exceedingly em- 
barrassed under the scrutiny of one trying 
to take his measure. Full of boyish en- 
thusiasm and the exuberant spirits of a child, 
his admiration and wonder were for a time 
centered upon fireworks. Eager to learn 
and quick to urfderstand, and possessed of 
a remarkable memory for the most trivial 
details, he yet lacked the power of concen- 
tration and the perseverance to acquire a 
thorough mastery of the many accomplish- 
ments he was anxious to attain. 

This was Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz when I 
arrived at the court of Morocco, as unde- 
veloped as the first preliminary “ laying in” 
on my canvas. During the year of my resi- 
dence there I watched him develop in force 
of character, in self-reliance and moral 
contour, and grow in values and tone, even 
as my picture of him grew under my brush, 
and almost as perceptibly. The greatest 
obstacles to his progressiveness were the 
traditions and the fanaticism, rather than 
the religion, of his race. 

One day, trying to accomplish the 
pedal-mount on his bicycle, he found 
the feat impossible, hampered as he was 
by the loose, long skirt of his gelab—the 
garment of the Mussulman, which the 
custom of centuries had made a thing as 
sacred to him as his religion itself. 

So at every step this broad-minded 
young monarch found some hoary supersti- 
tion of his people entangling his feet. But 
as his ambition to master the pedal- 
mount has induced him to don riding- 
breeches beneath the folds of his Moslem 
robe, so, screened from the eyes of his 
people by the Moorish gates and the pro- 
tecting walls of his palace, Mulai Abd-ul- 
Aziz is fast discarding ancient traditions 
and adopting many of the ideas and cus- 
toms of our civilization. 
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Democratic at heart, he has little respect 
for the trumpery of court etiquette ; yet he 
realizes the necessity of “pomp and cir- 
cumstance” to keep his people duly awed. 

During the court journey from the capi- 
tal of Morocco to that of Fez, upon which 
I accompanied him, before the people of 
the interior he assumed always an ex- 
pression of stolid indifference. -On arriving 
at Casa Blanca, on the coast, where the 
people had come in contact with Euro- 
peans and the outer world, he laid aside 
this mask and appeared among them with- 
out restraint, even indulging in the luxury 
of an occasional smile. 

Although the Sultan boasted a court 
jester among his retinue, I soon learned 
that my duties were as much to entertain 
and amuse as to instruct. My work with 
the brush must be spectacular, or his inter- 
est soon lagged. Many amusing incidents 
occurred. Often I would be sent for at 
my house in great haste. His Majesty was 
waiting to see me at once. Mounting my 
horse, I would go at a gallop to the palace, 
and while kaid and governor, who had been 
summoned before the Minister of War, 
lined the passages, haunted with fear, I 
would at once be admitted into the royal 
presence, only to be asked some trivial 
question as to a certain line or color in one 
of my pictures. He seemed to regard me as 
a magician who, by some mysterious method, 
which I would not divulge, achieved the re- 
sults which he himself was eager to accom- 
plish. For a long time he appeared to feel 
that there must be some royal road—some 
secret door—through which, if I would but 
open my heart, I might at once admit him 
to the fulfilment of his hopes, just as I felt 
that he might, by a word, open to me the 
remaining palace gateways, beyond which, 
I fondly believed, lay the realization of 
glorious visions. 
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THE RECENT UPRISING 


Since the writing of this article the Sul- 


tan has taken his court to Fez, where a 
revolutionary war is being fought. 

The inhabitants of the Fez district are a 
fanatical set, and by keeping up a constant 
flow of wild rumors regarding their uncon- 
ventional Sultan, they reduced themselves 
to a condition for which a supreme fakir is 
ever ready. As usual, one was forthcom- 
ing. He appeared one day among the 
ignorant tribesmen, and after performing 
several feats of magic as a proof of super- 
natural gifts, said that Allah had ordained 
that he should be Sultan, and furthermore 
that the people of Fez who were anxious 
for the overthrow of Mulai Abd-ul-Aziz 
had sent him among them. 

At once his army took shape, and, in- 
credible though it seems, the news comes 
that the Sultan’s army has just been routed 
near Fez, fleeing in confusion to that 
city; the city’s gates have been closed, 
while the Sultan is shut up in his fortified 
palace. 

Those who do not know the Moors with 
their seeming loyalty to whoever is su- 
preme, or the tremendous jealousies of the 
foreign powers, may venture an opinion as 
to the outcome. Undoubtedly, were the 
Sultan to resort to the former custom of 
savage warfare, with decapitated heads 
posted about, he could put a speedy end 
to it, as the Arabs have no respect for a 
humane sultan: they think him weak. 

Knowing how poor the tribesmen are, it 
would be interesting to know who is sup- 
plying the pretender and his followers with 
arms and ammunition. It must be remem- 
bered that several European powers are 
deeply interested in obtaining a foothold 
in Morocco, especially that part just op- 
posite to Gibraltar. 
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T is mid-August, and the family is re- 
turning to Allonby. The poor season in 
town has flickered out, but this new one in 
the country is to give due compensation. 
There is more cheerful news from the seat 
of war; the nation is in better spirits: so- 
ciety is expected to rise to the occasion. 
For weeks the four hundred people at- 
tached to the service of the castle—agents, 
stewards, grooms of chambers, gardeners, 
keepers, the little army of the stables—have 
been on the move. The miles of walks in 
the great deer-park, trimmed with spade 
labor, have the precision of lines on a map. 
The dappled herds, scudding without 
sound of footfall through the glades, yield 
effects of low-lying cloud. The very river 
flowing through the domain seems to have 
been washed for the occasion. You may 
count the pebbles in the shallower parts of 
the bed, and the fish in the deeper. The 
mere osiers and river-grasses are organized 
schemes of color, intensified by the clear- 
ness of the stream. A fleet of tiny pleasure- 
boats, spick and span like all the rest, stands 
at its mooring in the lake. 
Not a pond but can give an account of 
itself. The frogs are unmistakably on the 


establishment; the squirrels, the birds, and 
all the other living things exhibit the freedom 
from fear which may be supposed to have 
characterized their kind in Eden. The trees 
have the cleanliness which is the coquetry 
of age. Their parasites are trained for senti- 
mental effects of dependence, and where the 
withering limbs threaten collapse under the 
burden of centuries, their crutches are at 
hand. The same perfection of artificial 
conditions is seen in the great vineries as 
in the peach-houses and the apricot-houses, 
that are to be measured by substantial frac- 
tions of a mile, and in the tropical house 
a perfect university of floriculture, with a 
head-gardener as its principal dean of the 
faculty, and distinguished professors in the 
several chairs. Every tree, plant, flower, 
beast of the field, and fowl of the air, as a 
retainer of the house, seems to glory in its 
cultivated and individualized perfection. 
The preserves especially are in magnifi- 
cent order. A large party is expected for 
the shooting, and some are already busy 
with the grouse on one of the duke’s moors 
in the North. The partridges positively lan- 
guish for the Ist of September. The pining 
pheasants will have to wait for a month 
more before the head-keeper can redeem 
his promise of whole battalions of slaughter 
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in well-stocked preserves. With these, and 
with the ground game, there is every hope 
of sport for the autumn and winter. When 
the birds have been silenced, the death- 
squeal of the rabbit will take up the won- 
drous tale. The ferrets, whose business it 
is to serve these shy creatures with notice 
of ejectment, are already longing to be at 
them. Meanwhile an occasional rat tossed 
into their cage saves them from the lapse 
into vegetarian diet,and keeps them wicked 
for their work. 

Nothing is left to chance: it is the note 
of management in this lordly pleasure- 
house. When the guns are ready for the 
game, the game must be ready for the 
guns. The ferret winds into the burrows 
and drives the rabbits into the open. The 
beaters drive them on to the line of fire, 
as they perform the same kindly service 
for the birds. This last ill turn, indeed, 
might seem to be enough to frighten all 
animated nature from Allonby as from a 
place accursed. But such creatures, being 
untroubled by school histories, which keep 
alive the memory of grievance, are inca- 
pable of bearing the malice of tradition. 

The cultivated completeness of it all 
makes a profound impression on the Amer- 
ican visitor. “And what may his name 
be ?”’ he asks the head-keeper once, in a 
moonlight ramble, as a hare crosses their 
path. 

“His name, sir?” 

“Yes; surely you have him somewhere 
on the register. Shall we call him Leopold, 
just for the sake of the argument?” 

Mr. Gooding’s sole experience of sport 
is an occasional bear-hunt, by preference 
in the Carolina mountains, where the beast 
looks after himself, and the man follows 
his example: a blanket and a camp-fire for 
one, a cave for the other, and let the best 
win. So they hunted the boar in Calydon. 
The fox-hunting of the Genesee valley may 
set all that right in time for the younger 
community. Meanwhile, if you want sport 
as a fine art, you must seek it in a country 
which is too small and too thickly peopled 
to let anything happen by accident, even a 
hen’s egg. 

The art of producing that egg in pheas- 
antry, and rearing it to its maturity of flight 
in whirring feathers, is one of the triumphs 
of civilization. The sacred birds govern 
the empire. Parliament rises for them; 
the professions make holiday to await their 
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good pleasure. The partridges are sup- 
posed to be wild, but that is only their 
fun. The main difference between them 
and the others is that they are watched in 
the gross, while the pheasants are tended 
in detail. Both have to be guarded day and 
night, and not merely against the poachers. 
Stray dogs must not come near them, nor 
even stray cats. No footfall of the wan- 
dering lover of nature may render them 
uneasy in their minds. You can hardly get 
a country walk, for the birds. Even when 
you have the liberty of the manor, the 
keeper expects you to skirt his fields, lest 
you flutter the game. 

“T suppose you don’t insist on their 
going to church Sundays?” Mr. Gooding 
asks. 

The keeper rises to the occasion. “ Well, 
if they did, they ’d hear summat to their 
advantage in the exhortation to ‘all ye 
fowls of the air.’ 

“ Fact is, sir, you must have it so, or do 
without your sport. The pheasants has to 
be nussed like babies from first to last, least- 
ways them asis hand-reared. Some tries to 
manage it for theirselves, but they ’re on- 
tidy mothers. All I ask them to do is 
lay their eggs. After that it ’s like the 
advertisement—‘we do the rest.’ If they 
get that business over nice an’ early in the 
year, that’s all we want of’em. My men’ll 
go through the bracken an’ pick up the 
eggs, an’ I ’ll see to the hatchin’. That 
great clearin’ close to my lodge is where 
the hen sits on ’em—common barn-door 
fowl, that ’s your motherin’ bird, ready to 
lay on anything, from a duck’s or a pheas- 
ant’s egg to a lump of plaster of Paris. 
Pity we can’t put ’em on to some of the 
poor wizened babbies born in the cottages.” 

It is a pregnant saying in these days, 
when there is some danger that mere 
human mothering may become one of the 
lost arts, crowded out, as it were, by so- 
cieties for the improvement of the mind, 
the development of the individual, and 
other equally pressing concerns. Perhaps 
the European cuckoo is destined to be the 
emblem of the womanhood of the future, 
with her startling invention of mothering 
by deputy. The cuckoo dames of social: 
life, who are mothers last, whatever else 
comes first, should include a bird of this 
variety in their aviaries. It would be inter- 
esting to learn from closer observation how 
the bird employs the abundant leisure 














which she derives from the neglect of her 
offspring, and, incidentally, from the de- 
struction of that of her neighbors. It is 
probably devoted to the more intelligent 
contemplation of nature, the more refined 
care of her plumage, the improvement of 
her voice, and the power of visiting at sea- 
sons when so many other birds are kept at 
home. 

Arthur sticks close to the keeper by day 
and often by night, wondering at the vari- 
ety of life in the world. Sometimes, in their 
wanderings through the woods, they come 
upon huge gibbets whereon the withered 
bodies of weasels, stoats, rats, hawks, and 
what not that prey upon the game, swing 
high and dry in the wind as an awful warn- 
ing to their kind. And ever at intervals, 
from distant clumps in the prospect, comes 
the sharp crack of the gun as some new 
offender falls. 

All day long the under-keepers are on 
the watch to keep these marauders off the 
rearing-grounds. And one night Arthur 
goes out with two of the men to look for 
poachers. It is a ghostly round. No one 
speaks as they stalk through the awesome 
woods in Indian file. No one carries a 
lethal weapon; the law forbids: the gun is 
for the day alone. But a stout sapling of 
oak or blackthorn is still arguable as a 
walking-stick, and with that they have to 
be content. “Poachers ’ll use their guns 
soon as look at ye,” says a keeper, bitterly, 
“but us may n’t. That ’s English law for 
ye!” 

For miles they wander through the dewy 
grass, with no incident but an occasional 
snare set by the poacher’s jackal in the 
daytime and as yet unvisited by his em- 
ployer. The jackal is the vague man, the 
most familiar figure of the country-side. 
You may see him every day taking mild 
refreshment in a corner of the Knuckle of 
Veal, while his female mate squats outside 
on the sack which contains all their belong- 
ings. Nothing is known of the vague man 
but that he is one who “won't do a day’s 
work when there is mushrooms about.” It 
is insufficient as a characterization. Mush- 
rooms do not grow all the year round, and 
the vague man seems to be out of work at 
all seasons. He looms particularly large 
now that the game is coming to maturity. 
He is untroubled by self-respect, and there- 
fore by rancors. When the keepers warn 
him off their fields, he climbs the fence 
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without a word, and seems to dissolve over 
its remoter side. But he has left his snare, 
perhaps, for all that, and the poachers 
know where to look for it on the moonless 
nights. 

Suddenly, as the three walk, one of 
them stumbles over something in the grass, 
and a shape rises, only, however, to be 
instantly pinned to the ground again. A 
timely oath serves to establish its identity 
with humankind. Three others come to 
the rescue in a twinkling from behind 
trees, and the poachers stand confessed. 
Arthur grasps his cudgel and advances to 
the assistance of the struggling keeper, but 
the other holds him back. 

“Ware stones, sir! Tim’sallright. He’s 
got a look at un, an’ that ’s all he want. 
We ’ll know where to find un to-morrer 
mornin’.” 

The words are hardly out of his mouth 
when some heavy missile makes a close 
shave of Mr. Gooding’s ear, and rebounds, 
with a thud, from a tree to the ground. 

“Get behind the tree, sir! They ‘ll 
smash your face in. They got their poc- 
kets full o’ that ammynition, you lay your 
life.” 

The next thing is a volley of oaths and 
stones together; and under cover of it the 
gang makes off. 

“Who was they, lad ?” 

“Jinkins’s lot.” 

“Wust lot in all this county, sir, bar 
none. Nearly did for yours truly last year 
in a public where I was havin’ a glass to 
myself in the tap-room. A put-up job, but 
they was at the bottom of it. Three fellers, 
perfect strangers to me, comes in, all of a 
sudden locks the door, turns out the light, 
an’ then makes tracks for me in the dark. 
I caught it, I do assure you, sir; but I 
slipped under the table, an’ that kep’ off 
the wust of the shower. When they thought 
they ’d settled me, they let theirselves out, 
leavin’ me to guess the riddle of a broken 
rib. The table suffered wust—two legs 
kicked to splinters.” 

“You hunted ’em down?” 

“’Ow could I, when there was no 
swearin’ to’em? They come from another 
part—p’r'aps forty mile away. The gangs 
work together for little things o’ this sort. 
Aye, an’ they put up the money to defend 
when we prosecute at the ’sizes, an’ keep 
the families o’ them as gets lagged. It ’s 
a great business, poachin’ is.” 
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“So is sport,” said Mr. Gooding —“ trust 
versus trust.” And as he made his way 
home in the dawn he mused on a passage 
from one of the historians which he had 
been expected to turn into Latin prose as 
part of the examination for his degree: 
“What a fearful price is paid by the Eng- 
lish people in order that this splendid 
aristocracy, with their parks, castles, and 
shootings and fishings and fox-huntings, 
their stately and unlimited hospitality, their 
lettered ease and learned leisure,” etc. He 
made a mess of the Latin, but the attempt 
served to fix the English in his memory, 
and that was the main point. 


XXI 


Tue duke and his wife—the “family,” as 
Slocum always called them on these occa- 
sions—arrived in a few days. 

Augusta’s sense of responsibility for her 
second and decisive county season was 
deepened bya keener sense of herhusband’s 
importance. In London he was still, in a 
sense, one of the crowd. At Allonby he 
commanded homage as well as respect. 
The very porter that opened the door of 
his railway-carriage hurried through the 
operation as though in sign of a duke’s 
exemption from the toll of tips. Seen in 
his proper setting as noble, as lord lieu- 
tenant of his county, and as only Burke and 
the recording angel knew what besides, he 
was manifestly a magnate of the first rank. 
You would have found his territorial mark 
of occupancy on maps of the planet in 
which they think nothing of crowding a 
settlement of five millions into a dot. His 
grandeur seemed to be heightened by the 
quietism which, on his return, he had re- 
sumed as a sort of second nature, and 
which was in impressive contrast to the 
strenuousness of Augusta’s spirit. He 
seemed to belong to some fabled race that 
moved without friction of the nerves, and 
prevailed only by the irresistible compul- 
sion of silent and hidden forces. 

The bustle of stately business that en- 
sued on their arrival was still something of 
a new experience for the duchess. She 
was, of course, not wholly ignorant of the 
peculiarity which makes our older societies, 
seen from above, but a descending scale 
in parasitism, and, from below, a Jacob’s 
ladder leaning on the stars. But here was 
the system in full view. Only one or two 
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of the highest officers of the household 
were admitted to the ducal presence, and 
these, again, vouchsafed personal notice 
to hardly as many more. The agent who 
had just had the honor of audience passed 
through the antechamber without deigning 
a glance to right or left. It was impressive, 
no doubt; and so, Augusta thought, was 
that court of the first king of the Medes, 
where all were forbidden to laugh. 

The duke seemed to find a certain com- 
fort in it. He was at least among his own 
people. Everybody knew him at Allonby, 
though he was not always able to return the 
compliment. In London he: was still as 
obscure, in most part, as the calif in a 
midnight ramble. Lordship is sometimes 
too impersonal in these days. He had once 
been much amused, when taking the num- 
ber of an impudent driver, to find his own 
cipher and coronet on the door of the cab. 
As figurehead of a hackney-carriage com- 
pany, he owned this insignificant person, 
and could have crushed him with a word. 
He did not speak the word, because his 
good nature shrank from the thought of its 
devastating effects. But the offense was 
grave. He might have extended his drive 
by at least thirty yards for the shilling which 
he had tendered in payment of his fare. 
Yet, as he alighted at the door of his club, 
he was followed by the scornful cry, “ There 
yer go, to enj’y yerself at my expense!” 

Augusta turned with still fuller relief to 
the more human associations of the village. 
The Herions were naturally first in her 
thoughts. She had more than once deter- 
mined to hear the other side of the story 
of their exodus. As it stood in the casual 
notice of Mary Liddicot’s postscript, it was 
an act of rebellion. George had been “ dis- 
respectful to the agent,’—as though a 
midge had wantonly arraigned the splendor 
of the sun,—and he had rashly thrown up 
a profitable calling for the fatuous dream 
of a “fortune in London.” So had Mr. 
Raif reported, and so, without giving a 
second thought to it, had Mary written. 
What was the truth ? 

Augusta soon found her way to the cot- 
tage in which the two mothers had clubbed 
their fortunes to make a home for Rose and 
George. They received her with the pro- 
foundest respect, yet at first, characteris- 
tically, without a single word on the subject 
which was nearest to their hearts. They 
were too much afraid of her for that. After 




















all, she was still one of the “ betters ”’ 
had dealt the blow. 

“Tt do seem a powerful long time sence 
your Grace went away, sure-ly.” 

“Yes, and what changes!” 

“ Aye—at the war, loike ?” 

“No, at Slocum ; the village seems hardly 
the same.” 

“Oh, that parish council! They ’ll niver 
get beyand the well-water. Your Grace 
need n’t be afraid.” 

Tabby Edmer, as she was called, had 
held the parable hitherto; but now old 
Phoebe Herion broke in with vehemence : 

“T wish they was at the bottom of the 
well! They bin the curse o’ the place.” 

“Hush!” said her mate, reprovingly, 
and then burst into tears. 

“Tell me all about it,’’ said the duchess, 
taking a chair. 

“Oh, your Grace,” cried ‘Tabby, 
“they ‘re gone, they ’re gone—out of all 
sight and knowledge—lost i’ London! 
Look ’ee here.” She drew from her pocket 
a returned letter, marked officially, “ Gone 
away.” 

“What, your children? That’s nothing 
—only a change of lodging. They ’Il soon 
write again.” 

“Tt ’s bad luck, your Grace. I know 
my gell. She ’s ’shamed of some trouble ; 
that ’s her sperrit.” 

“Shame for you!” said Phoebe, turning 
like some vexed animal on her mate. 
“Shame for you, to think your own flesh 
an’ blood would n’t have no feelin’ for 
your trouble, too.” 

“Then she ’s ill or dead,” returned the 
other, quickly. “There, now; you ’ve said 
it yersel’!” 

“ An’ my boy, too, then,” faltered Phoebe, 
yielding to the pitiless logic of the case. 
Whereat the two bereaved Rachels lifted 
up their voices together in a lamentation 
that filled their little four-square world with 
woe. 

“There may be some mistake,” said the 
duchess. 

“No mistake, your Grace,” wailed Tab- 
by. “Read the prenting, ‘O.H.M.S.’— 
‘On Her Majesty’s Sarvice ’ ; it’s from the 
Queen. The first letter in all my loife I ’ve 
iver ’ad thrown back at me in that way. 
I know she was hidin’ somethin’ all along. 
But that ’s her sperrit—never give in. Oh, 
they ’re lost! they ’re lost!” 

“We ’ll find them again,” said Augusta. 
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And she added gently : “ But why did they 
ever go away?” 

“ Because they was druv,” cried the old 
woman, simply, and with a touch of revolt 
in her tone. 

“Oh, no, I assure you,” said Augusta, in 
her haste to console ; “ I know all the facts.” 
And then she stopped and bit her lip with 
the mortifying reflection that she did not 
know a single one of them for which she 
could vouch. 

“You see,” she went.on, by way of grop- 
ing toward the light, “ George was dissatis- 
fied with his life here, though I thought 
he was doing so well.” m 

“ Dissatisfied! Your Grace, he was 
makin’ his fortune. Saved eighteen bright 
sovereigns ’n less ’an half a year.” 

“But he wanted to make more in Lon- 
don, it-seems.”’ 

“God forgi’e me! but some un ’s bin 
tellin’ lies,” said Tabby. 

“T want the whole story from the begin- 
ning,” said Augusta, sternly. “ Right here.” 

Still they could not tell it; they were 
too much in awe of their visitor. These 
acquired habits of deference often cut clean 
athwart nature’s rights. It is sometimes 
easier with this class to die than to offend 
a superior with a too intrusive claim. 

So Augusta had to proceed by cross- 
examination. 

“Was he not disrespectful to the agent ?” 

“Never spoke a word to the agent, or 
about un, all the days of his loife.” 

Augusta was still stern. “ Please do me 
the favor to treat me as a fellow-creature, 
if we are to get on.” 

Plain speaking being now the line of 
least resistance, Phoebe said: “ Then you ’d 
better have the truth about it—duchess as 
y are. He wur clean hunted out of the 
place for raisin’ ’s voice at the ‘lection. 
Gentlefolks won’t stand that in their ’earts, 
though they make believe not to mind. 
You can’t understand—how should ye? 
You ’re awoman from over the sea. George 
wur a fool, an’ spoke up, an’ they 've 
ruined ’im. Now turn me out on the road- 
side, if you like, ’s well ’s’im. I doan’ 
much care.” 

Augusta jumped up, and, kissing them 
both where they stood in dutiful pose before 
her, drew them to her side on the old dim- 
ity-covered sofa. And there, duchess no 
longer, but just woman to woman, she 
heard the whole dismal story—Kisbye’s 
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- “mark” on George because of his little out- 
burst on the night of the visit of the van; 
the agent’s “ mark” for the crime of leaven- 
ing the parish council with a Radical candi- 
date. The pair had well-nigh all the talk- 
ing to themselves ; their visitor hardly spoke 
a word, except to ask for a name or a date. 
And she was still as sparing of speech when 
the tale was done. She merely hurried 
back to the castle, and went straight to her 
husband’s room. 


XXII 


SHE Was imperious no longer. On the 
contrary, the duke thought he had never 
seen her so radiantly cheerful since they 
rambled through the European cities on 
their honeymoon tour. He was up to the 
eyes in business, as a matter of course, but 
he gladly suffered her to make a feint of 
sweeping all his papers aside. 

“Henry, you are going to make this the 
happiest day of my life.” 

“ And why not every day after it, too?” 
he said gallantly. It was inevitable, with his 
feeling for her and his breeding combined. 
His brief training as a husband, however, 
had not left him free from misgivings of a 
kind. “A blue diamond is a vain thing, my 
Augusta, but still—”’ 

“A blue diamond ?” 

“You ’ve been reading that nonsense in 
this morning’s paper.” 

“No; only listening to two old women.” 

“Much the same thing, I should say. 
It’s an heirloom; and how do we know it 
is in the market?” 

“True enough,” she said, by way of tak- 
ing him in hishumor. “But something else 
may do.” 

“Well, let me know the worst.” 

“A little act of justice—of reparation,” 
she said; “a poor insignificant thing— 
smaller than the diamond, I dare say. You 
see, I want to let you down as gently as 
I can.” 

“Perhaps I’m going to wish it was the 
diamond, afterall. Reparation for what?” 

“You remember the Herions, Rose and 
George ? You know I told you about them 
—the village wedding?” 

“T remember everything you tell me, of 
course ; only sometimes I ’m a little dense 
about names. Anybody wanting a place ?”’ 

“That’s justit. Oh, you do guess things 
so beautifully! They ’ve been driven out 
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of their place in Slocum, and I want to 
bring them back.” 

“My dear Augusta, my finite intelli- 
gence can hardly take note of the fall of 
a sparrow. ‘Driven out’! I thought they 
were here still—if I thought anything about 
it, I am obliged to say. What is it—want 
of house-room or anything of that sort? 
We can soon set that right, if it will please 
you.” 

“Henry, they have managed to offend 
the agent, from no fault of theirs, and they 
are ruined.” 

His face darkened slightly. “That ’s 
rather a different matter. I don’t like to 
interfere.” 

“Yet if it was all a wretched mistake ?” 

“Of course; but—what the deuce is it 
all about, I wonder?” he added a little 
peevishly, and pushing the papers back in 
real earnest this time. 

“Something about the election.” 

“What election? There are so many of 
them.” 

“ The—the parish council, don’t you call 
nw?” 

“Scent recovered,” he said, with a smile 
of relief. “ My dear, what do I know about 
that? Yes, I do know something, after all. 
Was n’t your swain the one who had his 
hand to the plow and looked back in his 
pride to organize an ‘opposition to the 
castle’ ?” 

“T dare say.” 

The words meant a good deal, and they 
both felt it. But she added nothing to 
them, and he saw that it was his turn next. 

“He might have contrived to be civil to 
the agent.” 

“ Henry, he never spoke one word to the 
agent, or about the agent.” 

“T am obliged to leave these matters to 
Willocks,” he said, looking wearily at his 
papers again. “One thing I am quite sure 
of: he acted for what he thought the best 
in the interests of the estate.” 

“Do you think I would have troubled 
you with all this if I had not convinced 
myself that the mistake was on our side?” 

Her tone betrayed a secret and a more 
searching pang. The sense of injustice was 
bad enough ; but, human nature being what 
it is, here was something worse. She had 
expressed a wish, and a man had hesitated 
to gratify it. She had never before been 
thwarted in that way. It was a new expe- 
rience for her, both as bride and as woman. 

















“It is hard,” she said coldly. 

He could not wholly miss her meaning, 
though the more intimate part of it escaped 
him still. 

“* Pride goeth before a fall,’”’ she added ; 
“but I thought I had been so careful.” 

This quickened his apprehension. “ Au- 
gusta, what is it you want me to do?” 

“To stand fair between them and the 
man who has wronged them in your name.” 
Her very pride now forbade the slightest 
allusion to the more delicate point. 

“ Augusta, you don’t quite understand. 
There is more in it than you think. We 
must know our own minds.” 

“We must do justice.” 

“ As much as you like, but the larger jus- 
tice. What are we here who have England 
in our charge —ten thousand, or a hundred 
thousand, I don’t care which? A handful. 
Where should we be, and the country with 
us, if we could be made to sing small by 
any bumpkin fresh from his first pamphlet 
on the right way to govern about a fifth 
of the human race? That’s what it comes 
to, in the long run, though this one’s only 
beginning with his own parish. We hold 
on just by mere prestige. I am not now 
talking about what the penny papers call 
society. I’m talking of the whole thing, if 
you will have it so—the fabric of a thou- 
sand years. It is still a government for the 
people instead of by them—with all ima- 
ginable respect for the Parish Councils 
Act.” 

She was bitterly disappointed. So this 
was one of the implications of the part to 
which she had been disposed to take so 
kindly! This was the romance of the 
feudal relation on its business side. 

“Oh, Henry, we want air here. It can’t 
last.” 

“Tt has lasted pretty well,” he said. 

“Yes, too long, I ’m afraid. We are 
still playing at being in the middle ages, 
and without conviction, too. We’re grown- 
up children now: we must change our toys 
with the times.” 

“ Toys ! ” 

“These heights of worship and honor, 
those depths of reverence and submission. 
Do let us help people to feel that they ’re 
alive.” 

“You seemed to like the toys, Augusta, 
when you began the game.” 

The reproach stung her, for it was true. 
Had she not taken a little too readily to 
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her feudal patt? There seemed so much 
to be said for paternal government when it 
was of the right sort. The duke’s duchess 
had naturally liked to think so, since it 
gave her her opportunity (dear to every 
woman) as earthly Providence. The con- 
trast with what she had left behind was so 
refreshing. How exquisite to have about 
one fellow-creatures trained for the petting, 
instead of a set of wild things of the wood 
whose only wish was to have you out of 
the way! So she had come to hold place 
and power in the Primrose League, to pa- 
tronize local charities, to be a sort of 
mother of her people within the domain. 

“T never thought of that,” she said, more 
to herself than to him. 

“ Another riddle, Augusta ?” 

“Well, that our power to keep meant so 
much power to hinder and hurt.” 

“ Power, I take it, is a sort of all-round 
thing. And, you know, you ’re a greater 
aristocrat than any of us, if you care to 
look at it in that way.” 

“Henry!” 

“In your sense of the claims of mind, 
manners, character—that ’s all I mean.” 

“You are very complimentary this 
morning.” 

“Give us a little share in that praise, 
too.” 

“Oh, but—” 

“Well, be as generous as you can.” 

“T suppose we ’ve got to be everlastingly 
trying to master people in this weary old 
life. Still, we might all start fair. It’s such 
a wayward sort of handicap here!” 

“Which the same you might rise to ex- 
plain.” 

“The inherited deference—the peak of 
the cap an institution, almost an act of 
faith! The paltry village education in 
manhood and womanhood! The social 
system a sort of worship of ancestors, and 
mostly other people’s ancestors at that! 
The pettiness of it all—my God, the petti- 
ness! Anything rather than that, even the 
fierce millions all straining at the leash for 
they know not what, but at least for the 
good of muscle and nerve.”’ 

He was nettled. “Why not? Authority 
must be maintained, worse luck for those 
who are rather tired of their share of the 
work. Is it really different, do you think, 
anywhere else in the world ?”’ 

She took up the challenge. “ Perhaps 
there are places where they leave both 
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sides to fight it out more according to their 
strength, without calling in the catechism.” 

“No doubt,” he said, answering her ac- 
cording to her parable: “the best and the 
worst of places, where both sides, good and 
bad, are at it for all they are worth, with the 
powers that be as a mere bottle-holder. Can 
anybody be sure which side is going to win ?” 

“Can anybody doubt it?” she said. 

“A free fight of that sort might shake 
some of us to pieces. If all are born to the 
conflict, they are born to the weapons, too.” 

“What a reason for ruining a man—be- 
cause he has shown want of respect!” 

“Tf you come to that, what a reason for 
ruining him—because he wants brains!” 

“Tt is a step forward in ruling castes, at 
any rate, poor as the step is. One day I 
suppose we shall have all the strength in the 
world at the service of all the weakness. 
But, Henry, we are talking at one another, 
and where are the Herions meanwhile ? ” 

They both laughed. 

This sally helped him to recover his 
temper, by restoring Augusta to him in 
all her glory. The curious by-play of their 
little scene was that the more he opposed, 
the more she insisted ; and as she insisted, 
the more he felt the charm of the almost 
coquettish wilfulness of self-respect with 
which she had originally won him. Say, if 
you like, that he was the more ready to be 
impressed by it in matters of this sort be- 
cause, in others, he was perfectly tired of 
the claims of his blazon. 

Heyieldedapoint. “Ican’t alwaysdoas 
I please. Who could, standing in my shoes ?” 

She felt forhim, yetshe could hardly bring 
herself to say so there and then. She knew 
that at times, with the solitary exception 
that was the all in all for her, he wasdoomed 
to be almost as free from personal longings, 
personal initiative, as the hero of the Bha- 
gavad. It was his business, as a patron of 
his portion of the human race, to like what 
ought to be liked in rigid social convention, 
to do what ought to be done. Since her 
marriage she had been a silent but sym- 
pathetic observer of these trials of a fellow- 
creature who was everlastingly doing his 
duty. He was not merely lord lieutenant of 
his county: with his birth, his wealth, his 
position, there was no escaping that. He 
was a commanding officer of volunteers and 
of yeomanry; he held the commission of 
the peace, and frequently sat in the chair 
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of justice at quarter-sessions. He patron- 
ized justice as he patronized the auxiliary 
forces, and as, in another and a more tech- 
nical sense, he patronized the church by 
nominating to some four-and-twenty pul- 
pits. He bred impartially for the course 
and for the cattle shows. It seemed all one 
to him, since the region in which his lot 
was cast was above that of personal tastes. 
It was his pride that one could never tell 
what he liked best from his manner of doing 
it. The only clue to his preference was to 
be found when he happened to travel be- 
yond the circle of social obligations. Thus, 
while foundation-stones were hardly to be 
attributed to him as creature comforts, there 
was a certain taint of relish in his freema- 
sonry. He bought pictures, statuary, curios, 
without caring a fiddlestick about them, 
and simply by way of being civil to the 
arts. His wife’s after-knowledge of all this 
showed her by what a mighty effort he must 
have broken one link of his chain when 
he stood forth before all the world to say: 
“This is the woman of my choice.” 

But he had said it; and how could she 
fail in grateful remembrance of it now? 

“T understand everything,” she said with 
great tenderness. “I leave it in your 
hands.” 

In spite of claims that, with her, were 
as those of birthright, she was still ready 
to yield to love what she might have refused 
to principle—full of most delicious contra- 
dictions in that way, and therefore the true 
woman still, or perhaps, after all, only the 
true human being. Her whole anxiety now 
was to save him from the pain of the con- 
flict which she had raised in his mind. 

“See these poor old people,” she said ; 
“hear their story. If you are satisfied, leave 
the rest to me. You need not appear in it 
at all.” 

But he was now, if possible, keener than 
herself. 

“ Better find the young people at once, 
and get it at first hand. The rest will be 
my part.” And he led her to the door. 

It was Augusta’s triumph, whatever the 
issue. With all the higher claims, luckily, 
it is the greater the sacrifice the greater the 
joy. The smug religions perish: the faiths 
that are to supplant them wisely begin 
by calling for volunteers for martyrdom. 
Happy the nation whose women are never 
afraid to ask! 


(To be continued) 











JOSEPH 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


<4 some lettuces of a fat figure 
32 and plump proportions. 

“Doan’t want no work—that ’s why,” 
answered Matthew Smallridge. “The 
straggly sort be better, but they axes for 
tying up an’ trouble.” 

“Ezacally so. An’ a man as goes out 
of his way to sow trouble be a fule, Mat- 
thew,” retorted Joseph, triumphantly. 

The two old gardeners met every day, 
and every day differed on affairs of horti- 
culture and life. Joseph was stout, with a 
red face set in a white frill of whisker. He 
had a rabbit mouth, a bald brow, and a 
mighty constitutional capacity for idleness. 
He loved to talk. He had a fine theory that 
we do not leave enough to nature in mat- 
ters of the garden. He himself treated na- 
ture like a gardener’s boy and overworked 
her shamefully. 

Mr. Smallridge, the squire’s gardener, 
enjoyed a different habit of body and 
mind. He was a man who lived for work 
and loved it; he read the journals proper 
to his business; he kept his subordinates 
up to their labors from morn till eve; and 
idleness he loathed as the worst sin to be 
laid at the door of any agriculturist, 
great or small. Mr. Hannaford also alleged 
that the literature of his business was agree- 
able to him, but no man possessed sure 
proofs that he could either read or write. 

These two were ancient men, yet not old 
for Dartmoor, where those of hardy stock 
who have weathered the ordeal of infancy 
usually advance far into the vale of years 
before their taking off. Joseph attributed 
his excellent health and spirits to a proper 
sense of what was due to himself in the 
matter of rest ; while Matthew, on the other 
hand, assigned his physical and mental 








prosperity to hard work and temperance. 
Now the men stood together in J oseph’s lit- 
tle garden and discussed general questions. 

“If us was all your way of thinking, 
theer ’d be no progress, an’ never a new 
pea growed an’ never a new potato taken 
to a show,” said Mr. Smallridge. 

“T hate shows,” answered Joseph. “’T is 
flying in the face of nature an’ God Al- 
mighty, all this struggling for size. If he’d 
’a’ meant to grow twenty peas in a pod, an’ 
all so big as cherries, he ’d have done it 
wi’ a turn o’ the wrist. He did n’t do it, 
an’ for us worms to try an’ go awver the 
Lord in the matter of garden-stuff be so 
bad as bad can be. ’T was that very thing 
I fell out with the Reverend Truman awver. 
‘I be gwaine to show grapes, Joseph,’ he 
said to me last year; an’ I nodded an’ 
said, ‘ Ess, sir,’ an’ went my even way. Us 
did n’t show. Then ’t was chrysanths. 
Weern’t satisfied wi’ a nice, small, stuggy 
bloom, as nature meant, but must be pinch- 
ing, an’ potting, an’ messing with soot an’ 
dirt, an’ watering twice a day—ten months’ 
toil for two months’ pleasure. Then what ? 
A gert, ramshackly auld blossom like a mop 
dipped in a pail o’ paint. However, I let 
un do the work, an’ what credit was about 
I got myself. Not that I wanted it.” 

“ As true a Christian your master was as 
ever walked in a garden, however,” de- 
clared Mr. Smallridge. “I hope the new 
parson will prove so gude.” 

“T be gwaine to see him this very day,” 
answered Joseph. “’T is my hope he ’ll 
take me on to the vicarage, for the plaace 
would n’t be the plaace without me up 
theer. I knaw every blade of grass an’ 
gooseberry bush in it—a very beautivul, 
shady kitchen-garden ’t is, too.” 

“ An’ well out of sight of the sitting-room 
windows,” said Matthew Smaliridge, 
grimly. 
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“As a kitchen-garden should be,” as- 
sented Joseph. “Gude times they was,” 
he continued, “an’ I only hopes the Rev- 
erend Truman have got such a fine garden 
an’ such a’ honest man in it as he had 
here.” 

“ But no li’l’ maid to go round with him, 
poor soul!” 

“A bright child Mary his darter was. 
Impatient also—like youth ever is. Her’d 
bring me plants to coddle, an’ expect me 
to waste my precious time looking after her 
rubbish. Then a thing would be struck 
for death, along of want of water or what 
not, an’ her ’d come to me wi’ her li’!’ face 
all clouded. ‘Can’t ’e make it well again, 
Joseph?’ her ’d say; an’ I ’d say, ‘No, 
missy ; ’t is all up wi’ thicky geranium,’ or 
whatever ’t was. ‘’T is gwaine home.’ An’ 
her ’d stamp her li’l’ foot so savage an’ 
ferocious, an’ say : ‘ But it must n’t go home! 
I don’t want it to go home! ’T is your 
business not to let it go home!’ Poor little 
maiden!” 

“ An’ now she ’ve gone home herself.’ 

“Ess. Did n’t mean to be rude to an 


auld man. But of course I could n’t be 
bothered with such trash. As to watering, 
I always leave it to nature. Who be us 
that we should knaw better what things 


want than her do?” 

“Nature caan’t water green stuff onder 
glass, can her?” 

“No; then why put it onder glass? All 
this here talk ’bout glass houses is vanity 
an’ flying in the face of Providence. If 
*t was meant that grapes an’ tree-ferns an’ 
’zaleas an’ hothouse stuff was to flourish in 
England, they ’d be here doing of it on 
every mountain-side. Us takes too much 
’pon ourselves. Same with prayers. What 
be prayer most times but trying to get the 
A’mighty round to our way of thinking ? 
We’m too busy,—most of us,—an’ that ’s 
the truth.” 

“Jimmery!” exclaimed Matthew. “I 
never did in all my born days hear tell of 
the like o’ you! You won’t work an’ you 
won’t pray—’tis terrible. All the same, if 
you don’t get the vicarage again, an’ come 
as onder-gardener to the squire, as he ’ve 
offered you, I tell you frankly, friends 
though we be, that you ’ll have to work.” 

“T know it very well, Matt,” said Mr. 
Hannaford. “Your way an’ mine be dif- 
ferent, root an’ branch; an’ I pray God as 
I may not have to work onder you, for 
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I'd hate it properly, an’ that ’s the truth. 
An’ I do work, an’ I do pray likewise ; an’ 
I’d back my chance of going up aloft with 
my last shirt, if there was any to take the 
bet. You ’m too self-righteous along of 
your high wages—”’ 

“Joseph! ’t is time you put on your 
black,” cried a voice from the cottage 
door. 

Here grew a feeble honeysuckle that 
had been nailed up four years before, and 
still struggled gamely with a north aspect 
and neglect. 

On the other side of the doorway was a 
thrush in a cage. It appeared too spiritless 
even to mount its wooden perch, but sat 
on the floor of its prison, listlessly pecked 
at nothing, and sympathized with the 
honeysuckle. 

Mrs. Hannaford had a thin, flat figure, 
a hard mouth, keen eyes, and a face like 
a fowl. Tremendous force of character 
marked her pale visage. The curls that 
hung three on each side of her narrow 
forehead looked like steel shavings. 

“Dress,” she said, “an’ be quick about 
it. Ah, Mr. Smallridge—helping Joseph to 
waste his time.” 

“Not me, ma’am; that’s about the only 
job he does n’t want helping with. I ’ve 
just been telling your man that if Mr. Budd 
to the vicarage doan’t need him, an’ he 
takes squire’s offer an’ comes to me, theer 
must be more work an’ less talk.” 

“The new parson will want him,” said 
Mrs. Hannaford, decidedly. “ Who should 
stick a spade in that earth after forty years 
if not Joseph?” 

“Very plants would cry out if anybody 
else was put awver them,” said Mr. Han- 
naford, sentimentally. 

“Cry out for joy, I reckon,” murmured 
Matthew, but not loud enough for his 
friend’s wife to overhear him. “Theer ’s 
wan thing you should know,” he continued, 
changing the subject. “Parson Budd be 
a tremendous Church-of-Englander, so I 
heard squire say. He ’ve got his knife into 
all chapelers an’ free-thinkers an’ such 
like.” 

“*T is a free country,” answered Mrs. 
Hannaford, and her curls almost clattered 
as she shook her head. “He’d better mind 
his awn business, which be faith, hope, an’ 
charity, an’ not poke his nose into other 
people’s prayers!” 

“ As for religion,” declared Joseph, “the 
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little as I ’ve got time for in that line be 
done along with my missis an’ the Ply- 
mouth Brethren. But theer ban’t no small- 
ness in me. Room in the Lard’s mansions 
for all of us; an’ if the roads be narrer, 
theer ’s plenty of ’em, an’ plenty of gates 
to the Golden Jerusalem.” 

Mrs. Hannaford frowned. 

“You ’m too free with your views, Jo- 
seph Hannaford,” she said. “You ’d best 
call to mind what pastor said to chapel last 
Sunday, ’bout the camel an’ the needle’s 
eye. Many be called an’ few chosen, so 
theer ’s an end of it. The Brethren’s way 
be the right way an’ the strait way; an’ 
ban’t your business to be making gates into 
heaven for them as do wrong, an’ think 
wrong, an’ have n’t a spark of charity, an’ 
be busy about the dowl’s work in every 
other cottage in this village. I know what 
church folks be—nobody better.” 

Mr. Smallridge, himself of the estab- 
lished religion, retreated before this out- 
burst. : 

“ Pest of a female that,” he said to him- 
self. “ How the man can keep heart after 
all these years be a mystery. Yet she sits 
light upon him, seemingly.” 

Then Joseph, with some groans and 
grumbles, went to decorate himself, that 
the new incumbent might smile upon him 
and reappoint him to the care of the vicar- 
age garden. He shaved very carefully, 
washed, showed Mrs. Hannaford his fin- 
ger-nails,—a matter he usually shirked, — 
donned his best attire, and finally started 
beside his wife to appear before Mr. Budd. 

“°*T is a grievous choice,” he said; “an’ 
if the man doan’t take me on, I ’Il have to 
go to the Hall onder Smallridge—a very 
oneasy thing to think upon.” 

“*T is a matter of form, but better the 
Hall than any paltering with what ’s right; 
an’ better be onder Smallridge than against 
your conscience.” 

“My conscience is very well, an’ always 
have been since I was a bwoy.” 

“You ’m a deal tu easy, however,” she 
answered sternly—“a deal tu easy, an’ 
you ’ll very likely find that out when ’t is 
tu late. Your conscience be like proud 
flesh, I reckon: don’t hurt ’e ’cause ’t is 
past feeling. I wish it pricked you so often 
as your rheumatics do. ’T would bea sign 
of grace.” 

“You ’m like poor Parson Truman’s li'l’ 
maiden wi’ her flowers, you be,” he re- 


torted. “Her was always dragging up the 
things to see how they prospered, an’ you’m 
always dragging up your conscience by the 
roots, same way, to see how ’t is faring. 
I let mine bide.” 

“You can’t,” snapped back Mrs. Hanna- 
ford. “Conscience ban’t built to bide—no 
more ’n a growing pear upon a tree. It 
goes from gude to better, or else from bad 
to wuss. You ban’t so righteous-minded 
as I could wish ’e, Joseph; but I ’ve done 
a deal for you since we ’ve been man an’ 
wife; an’ if you ’m spared ten year more, 
I lay I ’ll have your conscience to work 
like a man saving his own hay.” 

“Pity you can’t live an’ let live, my 
dear,” answered the gardener. “Even the 
weeds was made by God for his own ends, 
as I always told Truman. You ’m a very 
religious woman, an’ nobody knaws it bet- 
ter *n you; all the same, if folks’ con- 
sciences ax for such a power of watching, 
’t is enough for every human to look after 
theer own, surely.” 

“Why for don’t you do it, then?” 

“Here ’s the vicarage,” he answered. 
“Us better not go in warm—might be 
against us. I ’ll dust my boots, an’ you ’d 
best to cool your face, for ’t is glistening 
like the moon in the sky.” 

Presently they stood before a busy new- 
comer. He proved a young, plump, and 
pleasant man—a man fond of fishing and 
fox-hunting, a man cf rotund voice and 
rotund figure. Joseph’s heart grew hope- 
ful. Here was no dragon of horticulture, 
but one, like himself, who would live and 
let live, and doubtless leave the garden in 
the hands of its professional attendant. 

“Your servant, sir,” he said. “I hope 
your honor be very well an’ likes the 
church an’ the hunt—also the garden.” 

““Mr. Joseph Hannaford, I suppose, and 
this is Mrs. Hannaford — good parishioners 
both, of course. Sit down, Mrs. Hanna- 
ford, please.” 

“*T is in a nutshell, sir, an’ we won't 
keep a busy gentleman from his business,”’ 
said the old woman, very politely. “ Joseph 
here have been gardener at the vicarage, 
man an’ bwoy, for forty year—ever since 
theer was a garden at all. He helped to 
cut out the peat an’ make the place, as 
was just a new-take from Dartymoor, 
though now ’t is so good stuff as ever 
growed a cabbage.” 

“ Ess fay ; all rotted manure an’ beautivul 
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loam, so sweet as sugar, an’ drains like a 
sieve,” declared Joseph. 

“TI want a gardener, of course, and can- 
not do better than Mr. Hannaford, though 
I ’m not sure if it is n’t too much for one 
elderly man.” 

“Ttis!” almost shouted Joseph. “ Never 
a Bible prophet said a truer word! Too 
much by half. Not that I ’d demean my- 
self to ax for another man, but a bwoy I 
should have, an’ I hope your honor will give 
me a bwoy, if ’t is only to fetch an’ carry.” 

“What wages did you get from Mr. 
Truman?” 

“Pound a week; an’ another shilling 
would be a godsend, if I may say it with- 
out offense.” 

“An’ up to squire’s they only offered 
him seventeen an’ sixpence, with all his 
ripe experience,” said Mrs. Hannaford. 
“°’T would be a fine lesson in Christianity 
to squire, I ’m sure, if you seed your way 
to twenty-one shilling.” 

“ Better than a wagon-load of sermons, 
if I may say so,” continued Joseph. 

“A sight better, seeing squire ’s not 
greatly ’dicted to church-gwaine, best of 
times,”’ chimed in Mrs. Hannaford. 

“You ’d be under-gardener there, no 
doubt?” ° 

“Ezacally so, dear sir. Onder-gardener 
beneath Smallridge—a man three year 
younger than me. But ban’t for me to tell 
my parts. All the same, I would n’t work 
onder Smallridge, not for ontold gold, if 
I could help it. Very rash views he ’ve got 
‘bout broccoli, not to name roots an’ spar- 
rowgrass.” 

“Terrible wilful touching fruit, also, 
they tells me,” added Mrs. Hannaford. 

“Well, you must come, I suppose. I 
could hardly turn you out of your old 
garden; nor is there any need to do so.” 

“ An’ thank you with all my heart, your 
honor; an’ you ’Il never regret it so long 
as I be spared.” 

“The extra shilling you shall have. As 
to a boy, I want a stable-boy, and he ’Il 
be able to lend youa hand in the summer.” 

Mr. Hannaford nodded, touched his 
forehead, and mentally arranged a full 
program for the boy. 

“Enough said, then. 


On Monday I 
shall expect you, and will walk round with 
you myself and say what I ’ve got to say. 
Good-by for the present.” 

Mr. Budd rose, and the old pair, with 
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many expressions of satisfaction, were 
about to depart when their vicar spoke 
again. 

“Qne more matter I may mention, 
though doubtless there is no necessity to 
do so with two such sensible people. There 
are more sects and conventicles here than 
I like to find in such a small parish. Of 
course you come ‘to church every Sunday, 
Mr. Hannaford ?” 

“As to that, your honor—” began Jo- 
seph; then his wife silenced him. 

“We ’m Plymouth Brethren from con- 
science,” she said. “You ban’t gwaine to 
object, surely—you as have come here to 
preach charity an’ such like?” 

Mr. Budd flushed. 

“T’ve come to do my duty, ma’am, and 
don’t need to be told what that is by my 
parishioners, I hope. All servants of the 
vicarage will, as a matter of course, go to 
church twice every Sunday, and upon 
week-days also, if I express any wish to 
that effect.” 

“Let ’em, then,” answered the old 
woman, fiercely. “You can bind ’em in 
chains of iron, if you will, an’ they ’m 
feeble-hearted enough to let ’e. But us 
won't. Us be what we be, an’ Plymouth 
Brethren have got somethin’ better to do 
than go hunting foxes an’ week-day saints, 
whether or no. I’m a growed woman, an’ 
Joseph ’s my husband, an’ he sha’n’t be in 
bondage to no man. To squire’s garden 
he shall go, an’ save his sawl alive, so now, 
then! Gude evening, sir.” 

“Tf I may have a tell—” began Joseph, 
in a tremor of emotion; but his wife cut 
him short. 

“You may not,” she cried sternly. “ You 
come home. Least said soonest mended. 
Awnly I’m sorry to God as a Cesar of all 
the Roosias have come to this here place 
instead of a Christian creature.” 

So saying, she clutched Joseph and led 
him away. But on their silent journey 
homeward Mr. Hannaford pondered this 
tremendous circumstance deeply. Then, 
at his cottage gate, he rallied and spoke 
his mind. 

“We ’ve done wrong,” he said, “an’ I 
be gwaine back again to confess to it afore 
I sleep this night.” 

“We ’ve done right. You ’ll save your 
sawl an’ take seventeen shilling an’ six- 
pence. You ’ll be a martyr for conscience, 
an’ I be proud of ’e.” 
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“Martyr or no martyr, I knaw a silly 
auld woman, an’ I ban’t proud of ’e at all, 
nor of myself neither. Anything in reason 
I ’d do for you, an’ have done ever since 
I took ’e; but being put to work in cold 
blood under Smallridge is more ’n I will 
do for you or for all the Plymouth Brethren 
as ever bleated hell-fire to a decent man. 
I won’t go onder Smallridge. He ’d make 
me sweat enough to float a ship; an’ at my 
time of life ’t would shorten my days.” 

“The Lord ’ll help ’e, Joseph.” 

“ Lord helps those who help theerselves.” 

“You ’m gwaine to the Hall, however, 
for I ’ve said it.” 

“Not me.” 

“You be, Joseph Hannaford, as I ’ma 
living woman.” 


“No. Not for nobody, Jane! I ’ve 


never crossed ’e in my life; I’ve knuckled 
onder like a worm for five-an’-thirty year, 
an’ shall henceforward just the same; but 
wheer Smallridge be in question I ’m iron. 
I go to church next Sunday.” 

“You never shall!” 


“T always shall—an’ glad to get back. 
*T was a very silly thing to leave it.” 

Mrs. Hannaford put her fowl-like nose 
within two inches of her husband’s. 

“T dare you to do it.” 

“Ban’t no use flustering yourself, my 
old dear. Every human man ’s got one 
kick in him. An’ kick I ’m gwaine to this 
instant moment.” 

He turned and left her with great agil- 
ity, while she, the foundations of her 
married life suddenly shaken by this earth- 
quake, stood and stared and gasped. 

Joseph quickly vanished into the dusk, 
and soon stood once more before the new 
vicar. Mr. Budd thereupon raised his eyes 
from his desk and asked a question with- 
out words. 

“Well, your honor, ’t is like this here: 
I ll go back to church again very next 
Sunday as falls in.” 

“Ah! But I thought that Joseph would 
be in bondage to no man?” 

“Nor no woman neither,” said Mr. 
Hannaford. 
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BY SOPHIE JEWETT 


I have read somewhere that the birds of faery- 
land are white as snow.— W. B. YEATS. 


HERE all the trees bear golden flowers, 
And all the birds are white; 
Where fairy-folk in dancing-hours 
Burn stars for candle-light ; 


Where every wind and leaf can talk, 
But no man understand, 

Save one whose child-feet chanced to walk 
Green paths of Fairy-land: 


I followed two swift silver wings; 
I stalked a roving song; 

I startled shining, silent things ; 
I wandered all day long. 


But when it seemed the shadowy hours 
Whispered of soft-foot night, 

I crept home to sweet common flowers, 
Brown birds, and candle-light. 





MODERN MUSICAL CELEBRITIES 


BY HERMANN KLEIN 


II. ADELINA PATTI 


HAPPY, if fortuitous, circum- 
m| stance was that which brought 
fa] upon the same scene, toward 
im WG! the end of 1888, the two most 
illustrious lyric artists of their 
time. The rising star of Jean de Reszke 
had displaced no more familiar planet; it 
simply filled a vacant foremost position in 
the constellation of operatic favorites. For 
four years Adelina Patti had ceased to 
appear regularly in opera in London, but 
in the concert-room and upon the Con- 
tinental stage she still enchanted vast 
audiences, and, in every sphere alike, the 
brilliant orb of the “ Queen of Song” con- 
tinued to blaze with undimmed splendor. 
Now, in my opinion, there would have 
been ample space for these famous stars 
to shine in company at Covent Garden 
without detracting in the smallest degree 
from the brightness of each other. Yet, 
with all his pluck, Augustus Harris never 
ventured upon this “great emprise.” 
Whether from motives of economy or for 
some more obscure reason, I cannot say; 
albeit, if the former, he had before him the 
striking example of the “ coalition season ” 
of 1879, when Gye and Mapleson united 
their wonderful array of forces at Covent 
Garden and made between them a net 
profit of one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Strangely enough, it was Paris that was to 
make the attempt. That highly favored in- 
stitution, the Académie Nationale de Mu- 
sique, was to have the honor of including 
in its bill, “for a few nights only,” the dis- 
tinguished names of Adelina Patti and Jean 
de Reszke. They were no strangers. They 
had known each other in the earlier days 
when the tenor was singing as a barytone; 
and the diva had given much friendly ad- 
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vice and encouragement to the young Pole, 
whom she was wont to address by his petit 
nom of “ Giovannini.” 

The occasion that brought them together 
again was the first performance at the 
Grand Opéra of Gounod’s “Roméo et 
Juliette.” Curious had been the history of 
this work in the two capitals. It was first 
produced at Paris, at the Théatre Lyrique, 
in 1867, the part of /u/iette being then sung 
by Mme. Miolan-Carvalho, the original 
Marguerite of Gounod’s “ Faust.” In 1873, 
when the Théatre Lyrique disappeared, 
“Roméo et Juliette ” was transferred to the 
boards of the Opéra Comique, and at about 
the same time it was given at Covent Gar- 
den in Italian, with Mario and Patti in the 
title rdles. Later on, the renowned prima 
donna (then the Marquise de Caux) ap- 
peared in the same version, with the hand- 
some French tenor Ernest Nicolini, who 
was subsequently to become her second 
husband. Notwithstanding these interpre- 
tative advantages, neither in Paris nor in 
London did “ Roméo et Juliette ” take any 
real hold upon the affections of the public. 
“ Faust” was by far the most popular opera 
of the day. “Roméo et Juliette” seemed 
to be tolerated merely because it was by 
the same composer and had a Shaksperian 
subject, rather than for any intrinsic merit 
of its own. I know not which were the 
unkinder toward it, the French or the Eng- 
lish critics. The latter plainly called it a 
dull, tedious opera. One of the former 
complained that the “symphonic element 
dominated it too much”; that the duo de 
l’alouette required “more naive emotion, 
fewer heartrending dissonances and violent 
cries, more art and more nuances” ; finally, 
that the composer had “ preferred to make 
concessions to the doctrine of the music of 














the future, whilst discarding the exigencies 
of taste and ear, and making of it a realis- 
tic drama [drame réaliste|.” } 

Autres temps, autres meurs / During the 
eighties a distinct change of attitude 
began to manifest itself in Paris toward 
“Roméo et Juliette.’ I recollect a per- 
formance at the Opéra Comique in 1886, 
with Talazac and Adéle Isaac, that de- 
lighted not only me, but a crowded and 
demonstrative house. At last Gounod, still 
hale and hearty, arranged for his work to 
be transplanted from a stage that was too 
small for it to the opera-house, where it 
ought originally to have seen the light. 
The directors, MM. Ritt and Gailhard, had 
the discrimination to foresee a valuable 
addition to their repertoire, and determined 
to mount it with a superb mise en scéne and 
the finest cast obtainable. Gounod himself 
undertook to conduct the first performance, 
and, in compliance with the stupid tradi- 
tions of the Paris Opéra, he consented to 
furnish the music for a ballet, without 
which at that time no work, whatever its 
source, could obtain admission to this law- 
ridden stage. 

I went to Paris expressly to attend this 
most interesting premiere, which took place 
on November 28, 1888. Seats were not 
only at a high premium, but virtually un- 
obtainable, and I owed mine to the cour- 
tesy of M. Jean de Reszke. Many a time 
have I looked upon the heavily gilded and 
slightly somber interior of the Paris Opera- 
house, but never when it contained such a 
collection of famous men, such a gathering 
of elegant, jewel-bedecked women, as as- 
sembled there on that memorable night. 
The grandes dames of the French aristoc- 
racy were present in an array of sartorial 
splendor that recalled the halcyon days of 
the Second Empire, and what that implied 
I can only leave my fair readers to guess. 
On taking the conductor's seat, Gounod 
was overwhelmed with acclamations. His 
calm, serene countenance wore an en- 
couraging smile, and no one would have 
dreamed that the veteran composer was as 
anxious as though it were the first perform- 
ance of a brand-new opera. 

At the outset, indeed, every one was 
nervous. Many years had elapsed since 
Mme. Patti had appeared at the Opéra, 
and, often as she had enacted /wefte, this 
was the first time she had sung the part in 
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French. In the waltz air, long one of her 
favorite concert-pieces, she did what was 
for her the rarest imaginable thing, namely, 
made a slip that carried her four bars ahead 
of the accompaniment. (“Elle sautait 
quatre mesures !’’ as Gounod subsequently 
put it.) Yet, thanks to her extraordinary 
presence of mind, the great prima donna 
regained her place so quickly that probably 
not twenty persons in the audience noticed 
the error. Moreover, she sang the whole 
waltz with such grace and exérain that an 
encore was inevitable, and on the repeti- 
tion her rendering of it was the most bril- 
lant I have ever heard her give. The 
youthfulness and charm of her assumption 
were astounding, while her fine acting in 
the more tragic scenes made manifest a 
startling advance in histrionic force upon 
her effort of ten years earlier in the same 
opera. 

The new Roméo proved worthy of asso- 
ciation with this perfect /w/ietfe. The mere 
fact that it was Jean de Reszke may be 
deemed sufficient guaranty of that to-day ; 
it is less easy, however, to convey an idea 
of the striking revelation which his imper- 
sonation offered as, step by step, scene by 
scene, it unfolded itself for the first time 
upon the same plane with Patti's exquisite 
conception. Every attribute that distin- 
guished the one arose strong and clear-cut 
in the other. Never before, at least in their 
operatic mold, had the hapless Veronese 
lovers been so faultlessly matched. Where 
was “monotony,” where was “tedium,” 
now? The interest of that delicious se- 
quence of love duets acquired a fresh in- 
tensity, and became “cumulative”’ in such 
a degree that the final scene in the tomb 
formed a veritable climax of musical as 
well as dramatic grandeur. ‘The genius of 
Gounod stood in a new light, and his per- 
sonal triumph on this occasion was a fitting 
corollary to that of the great artists who 
were his chief interpreters. Again and 
again did they appear before the curtain, 
hand in hand, an illustrious trio, to be 
converted into an illustrious quartet after 
Edouard de Reszke had invested with his 
unique organ notes the grateful phrases of 
Frere Laurent. From first to last it was a 
historical performance. 


In August, 1891, I paid my first visit to 
Craig-y-nos Castle, the lovely Welsh home 
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of Mme. Adelina Patti. I had known the 
distinguished cantatrice personally for half 
a dozen years, but somehow I had always 
been content to worship from afar one who 
filled, by right of unrivaled gifts, the high- 
est place in the temple of vocal art. The 
greatest vocalist of her sex that the world 
had brought forth since the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the brilliant “ Queen of 
Song” honored by monarchs and princes, 
sought by aristocracy and wealth, quoted 
by poets and novelists, féted and applauded 
alike in the Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres—small wonder if this strangely 
unique being had inspired me from youth 
upward with feelings of the deepest venera- 
tion and amazement. Nor were those feel- 
ings to undergo the slightest modification 
in the period of ripening friendship and 
often close association that was now to 
follow. “There ’s such divinity doth 
hedge” queens as well as kings, and Patti 
is one of those in whom familiarity may 
exercise a charm, but can never “breed 
contempt.” 

The immediate occasion of my first jour- 
ney to Craig-y-nos was the opening of the 
elegant little theater which Mme. Patti- 
Nicolini had recently had built in the new 
wing of her castle. It had been settled in 
the spring that I was to be present. In 
July came the following note: 


Craig-y-nos Castle, Ystradgyntlais, 
July 13, 1891. 
DEAR MR. KLEIN: I promised to send you 
a line with itinerary for journey from London 
to Craig-y-nos Castle,! which I inclose, and 
trust you will be good enough to let me know 
on which day we are to expect you, so as to 
send the carriage to the station to meet you. 
With our united very best regards, 
Most sincerely yours, 
Adelina Patti-Nicolini. 
P.S. The opening of our theatre takes place 
on the 12th of August. 


I went down on the 8th, as it was much 
pleasanter to be there for three or four 
days before the function. One could study 
the castle and its environs, and become 
accustomed to the ways of the household. 
The welcome bestowed upon me was of 
the utmost cordiality. Mme. Patti’s fame 
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as a hostess did not belie her; she kept an 
eye open for the comfort of all of her 
guests. The house-party was a numerous 
one, including as it did the Spanish am- 
bassador, Sir Edward Lawson, Sir Augus- 
tus and Lady Harris, poor William Terriss, 
the actor (who was to deliver the inaugural 
address in place of Sir Henry Irving, who 
could not come), the Eissler sisters, Signor 
and Mme. Arditi, Antoinette Sterling, 
Giulia Valda, Durward Lely, Tito Mat- 
tei, Wilhelm Ganz, Franco Novara, and 
others. 

The place has been described so often 
that I take almost for granted that the 
reader knows something of Craig-y-nos and 
its beauties. Enough that the scene is a 
bit of fairyland, a veritable “oasis in the 
desert,’ as some guide-books have called 
it, amid the long tracts of uninteresting 
country that constitute the watershed of 
the Swansea valley. The castle itself is 
fitted up with every contrivance that mod- 
ern luxury can afford. The winter garden, 
with its wouderful electric fountain, is of 
huge dimensions, and in summer the con- 
servatory makes the most picturesque din- 
ing-room I have ever seen. In the French 
billiard-room stands the famous orches- 
trion, probably the finest instrument of its 
kind ever built. It possesses a rich, mel- 
low organ tone, and executes the most 
complex compositions with extraordinary 
clearness. I may say, without exaggera- 
tion, that it was by the aid of her splendid 
orchestrion that Mme. Patti first began to 
comprehend the intricacies of Wagner's 
more advanced works. She now knows 
them by heart and enjoys them. 

But, after all, the gem of the castle, apart 
from its mistress, is the theater. It has been 
called “a Bayreuth theater en miniature,” 
and justly. There are no side boxes or seats ; 
there is a single gallery at the back, with 
stalls sloping down to an orchestra, so that 
the musicians are nearly out of sight. The 
system of stage lighting is worked by electri- 
city. The pure Renaissance of the architec- 
ture is set off to advantage by a singularly 
delicate scheme of color, —pale blue, cream, 
and gold,—to which the deep sapphire of 
the curtains supplies a most effective con- 
trast. The walls and proscenium are taste- 


1 It was then an eight hours’ affair, involving two changes of railway and a journey from one 
station to another at Neath, followed by a drive to the castle from the station in Swansea valley, by 


the road which Mme. Patti had had cut along the mountain-side. 


route is much shorter. 


The present journey by the Brecon 









































From a daguerreotype owned by Mme. Patti. Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 
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fully decorated, and between graceful 
columns are inscribed in panels the names 
of the great composers. The scenery is 
painted by the best theatrical artists, while 
the act-drop, representing Semiramis driv- 
ing her war-chariot, is a spirited achieve- 
ment, besides furnishing an excellent 
portrait of the queen of the castle. Also 
to be noted is a novel mechanism for raising 
the floor of the auditorium to the level of 
the stage, whereby the hall is converted 
into a handsome ball-room. It is here, 
every Christmas eve, that Mme. Patti 
bestows her annual gifts upon the servants 
and tenantry of her estate. 

What, it may be asked, can have been 
the object of a great artist, with a busy 
career (yet unfinished) of many years be- 
hind her, in enriching her home with such 
a structure as this? To practise and per- 
form operas? Certainly not. True it is 
that on the memorable opening night of 
twelve years ago she sang, a picture of 
grace ablaze with diamonds, the first act 
of “La Traviata,” followed by the garden 
scene from “ Faust,’’ with her husband, M. 
Nicolini, in his old part. Again, three days 
later, a performance was given of the bal- 
cony scene from “ Roméo” and the third 
act of Flétow’s “ Martha,” this being at- 
tended, like the first, by a crowded audi- 
ence of privileged friends and neighbors. 

’ But these were the baptismal representa- 
tions. They consecrated the theater, as it 
were, without precisely foreshadowing the 
main purpose of its existence. 

The answer to the question was supplied 
by Mme. Patti herself early in that very 
sojourn at Craig-y-nos Castle: “I love the 
stage. I love to act and to portray every 
kind, every shade of human emotion. Only 
I want freedom—more freedom than opera, 
with its restricted movements and its wear 
and tear on the voice, can possibly allow 
the actress. I care not if it be comedy or 
tragedy, so long as I feel that I can devote 
my whole energy, my whole being, to real- 
izing the character that I have to delineate. 
Even words trouble me; they take time to 
commit to memory, and their utterance 
fatigues a singer toomuch. Yet I want to 
act, to feel myself upon the boards, playing 
to amuse myself and a few chosen friends 
on each side of the footlights. What does 
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there remain for me to do? What but to 
enact scenes and plays in pantomime—to 
utilize the ancient art of the Italian mime, 
and express every sentiment by means of 
gesture, action, and facial expression? I 
must have music, of course. I cannot do 
entirely without my own art and all its 
wealth of suggestive force. Give me only 
a dramatic idea with music that aids in 
depicting it, and I will play you any part 
you choose, from one of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
down to Fatima in ‘ Bluebeard.’ ” 

I understood. There was something 
more in this than mere whim or caprice. 
That Mme. Patti had already been demon- 
strating her marvelous talent for “ dramatic 
pantomime” upon the stage of her new 
theater I knew quite well. In a word, her 
histrionic powers, which had so conspicu- 
ously developed during the later years of 
her career, were now asserting their strength 
to a degree which, in this case, demanded 
active exercise. Knowing that I was an 
“old hand” at amateur stage work, she 
asked me if I would like to assist in one of 
the entertainments. I inquired which par- 
ticular kind—the Sarah Bernhardt or the 
“ Bluebeard.” 

“Both,” she replied, laughing. “We al- 
ready have a capital arrangement of ‘ Blue- 
beard.’ We can do that to-morrow or next 
day. Then if you like to write out a sce- 
nario of one of Bernhardt’s plays, we will 
put it in hand and give it later in the 
month.” 

I suggested “ La Tosca,” little dreaming 
that Puccini was then thinking of compos- 
ing ‘an opera upon Sardou’s play. My 
hostess agreed. The casts were arranged, 
and we set to work forthwith. In “ Blue- 
beard” I played the lover. In “ La Tosca” 
young Richard Nicolini, a_ professional 
actor, enacted the painter Paul Cavaradossi, 
and I took the part of Scarpia. The re- 
hearsals were a delight. They frequently 
took place in the afternoon, and Mme. 
Patti entered into them as seriously as if 
they were for a public performance, inter- 
esting herself in every little detail, and 
suggesting countless bits of effective 
“business.”’ It was in the course of these 
rehearsals that 1 began to see what a 
consummate mistress she was of the art 
of the stage.! A bare idea, a mere hint, 


1 In matters concerning scenery, costumes, and lighting it was the same, though herein Mme. Patti 
relied greatly upon the able assistance of Frank Rigo (the second régisseur of Covent Garden and 
the Metropolitan Opera House), who used regularly to spend his summer holiday at Craig-y-nos. 
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would suffice; whether comedy or tragedy 
were the theme, she would work upon it 
and elaborate it with wonderful skill. Once 
while we were rehearsing “ La Tosca,” Sir 
Augustus Harris quietly slipped in and 
took a seat in the dark auditorium. He 
watched the proceedings with the amuse- 
ment of a master of the game who is 
enjoying a holiday. Soon Mme. Patti 
perceived him. She called out to him: 

“Gus, what are you doing there? Why 
don’t you come on the stage and help us ?’ 

“My dear Adelina,” answered Sir Au- 
gustus, “if this were an opera or a play, I 
would with pleasure. But it is neither, and 
whatever it may be, there is no need of my 
help so long as you are there. I am just 
beginning to realize that if you had not 
been the world’s greatest singer you could 
have been one of its best actresses.” 

He meant it, and it was true. 

The “ Tosca” performance did not come 
off until August 29, after the impresario 
had left the castle. At the last moment 
we found it was too long, so we deter- 
mined to omit the dramatic action and 
give it as a series of tableaux vivants, in 
which form it vastly pleased a large audi- 
ence of friends from the “Valley.” They 
missed, however, the thrilling effect of 
Mme. Patti’s gliding, serpentine move- 
ments in the supper scene, where she stabs 
Scarpia ; and they could not guess that the 
dead Minister of Police, in the person of 
myself, was positively shuddering while he 
lay prone between the two lighted candles. 
I had been told to keep my eyes open and 
stare; but that tragic look upon the coun- 
tenance of Za Tosca as she placed the 
crucifix upon my breast was so terrible that 
if I had not shut out the vision I should 
have had to jump up before the curtain fell. 
Patti’s attitudes throughout were a won- 
derful study, and I feel sure Sarah Bern- 
hardt and Ternina would both have given 
a great deal to witness her remarkable 
impersonation. 

A week prior to this event Mme. Patti 
had been honored by a visit from the late 
Prince Henry of Battenberg, who was 
staying at Clyne Castle, and came out to 
lunch, accompanied by Count Gleichen, 
Lord Royston (now the Earl of Hard- 
wicke), and other friends. The Queen’s 
son-in-law witnessed a repetition of the 
garden scene from “ Faust,’’ and altogether 
spent a most agreeable afternoon. A few 
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days later we all went over to Swansea to 
take part in the annual concert given by 
Mme. Patti in aid of the local charities. 
The journey each way assumed the char- 
acter of a triumphal progress, the entire 
route from the station to the concert-hall 
being lined by dense crowds. It was touch- 
ing to witness the eagerness of the humble 
folk—men, women, and children—to catch 
a glimpse of the illustrious vocalist who 
once every year came from her mountain 
home to aid the institution that succored 
their needy and suffering. The concert 
itself was memorable because on this occa- 
sion the famous songstress for the first 
time in her life delivered as an encore the 
soul-stirring strains of the Welsh national 
air, “ Land of my Fathers’’; and when, at 
her request, her enthusiastic auditors joined 
in the chorus, the effect was simply elec- 
trifying. 

Altogether that delightful month at 
Craig-y-nos Castle was replete with excite- 
ment and bustle. It was my privilege 
during the next few years to spend many 
weeks there—visits not less merry and gay, 
but not so eventful, and far more restful. 
In the evenings we would sit and listen to 
the orchestrion, and when it had exhausted 
its round of Wagnerian excerpts, I would 
occasionally supplement the selection upon 
the piano with fragments from “ Die Meis- 
tersinger,” “Tristan,” and the “ Nibe- 
lungen.”” It was extraordinary to see the 
pleasure Mme. Patti took in this music. 
One year August Wilhelmj was there, and 
to please her he played his own transcrip- 
tion of the “ Preislied ” upon Nicolini’s fine 
Guarnerius, Clara Eissler executing the ac- 
companiment upon the harp. To reward 
him, Patti sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria” 
to his violin obbligato, Clara Eissler again 
playing the harp part, while I took the 
harmonium. Never did the familiar piece 
go better. But the real reward came later, 
when some one brought a copy of Wag- 
ner’s “'Traume”’ to the castle, and the diva, 
for the first time in her career, wedded her 
golden tones to one of Wagner's long- 
drawn melodies. By her request we worked 
at it together; but her German accent and 
phrasing were faultless, and, beyond mark- 
ing the breathing-places, I had virtually 
nothing to suggest. 

In the following season she sang “ Triiu- 
me’’ in London at one of the concerts at 
the Albert Hall, and so rapturously was it 
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applauded that we subsequently took up 
the study of Elizabeth’s Prayer (“ Tann- 
hauser’’). This suited her to perfection, 
and she rendered it with a depth of fervid 
expression and a wealth of glorious tone 
that have never been equaled. Further 
than this, however, Mme. Patti has not yet 
consented to pursue her active alliance 
with the music of Wagner. She loves to 
listen to it, but hesitates to impose upon 
her delicate organ the strain of singing it 
in public. During our Wagner chats she 
would often ask me about Bayreuth, and 
I begged her to seize the first opportunity 
of attending the festival. She did not do 
so, however, until after her marriage with 
Baron Rolf Cederstrém, who is extremely 
fond of traveling, and, besides taking his 
wife to Sweden every summer, introduces 
her to many interesting European resorts. 
The following letter tells its own tale: 


Fahrens Villa, near Saltsjobaden, 
Stockholm, August 5, 1901. 

DEAR MR. KLEIN: We have just arrived at 
this lovely place after spending a very pleasant 
time in Switzerland and at Bayreuth, and | 
must send you first these few lines to tell you 
how immensely I was impressed by the Bay- 
reuth performances. I never could have ima- 
gined anything so perfect as the mise en scéne, 
and I thought the“ Ring” simply divine. There 
are no words to express it; it is all so wonder- 
ful and beautiful. I thought “ Parsifal ” was 
glorious, especially the last act, and I am in- 
deed glad to have heard all these marvelous 
works. 

After a three weeks’ stay at Schinznach we 
went to Lucerne, where we had a most de- 
lightful time, taking long excursions every 
day. Can you imagine we going up the Righi, 
Pilatus, the Birgenstock, and similar places? 
I was well rewarded for my courage in mount- 
ing those perpendicular heights, for the view 
from the top was simply beyond descrip- 
tion. 

We expect to remain here until the begin- 
ning of September, when we shall return to 
England, as my concert tour commences the 
first week in October. The Baron joins me in 
sending you kindest remembrances. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Adelina Patti-Cederstrém. 


1The accompanying portrait of Adelina Patti 
at the age of nine is taken from a daguerreotype in 
her possession, which she showed me at Craig-y- 
nos Castle a few years ago. The complete pic- 
ture shows three little girls seated together at a table 
— Adelina in the center and a playmate on each side. 
I was so much struck by the intelligence of the ex- 
pression and the extraordinary maturity of the 
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Many are the pleasant recollections of 
Craig-y-nos that 1 could commit to these 
pages did space allow. The days there 
were always full of interest and variety. It 
was an inestimable privilege to enjoy the 
daily society and conversation of Adelina 
Patti, to hear her ever and anon burst into 
song, to catch the ring of her sunshiny 
laugh, to come under the spell of a per- 
sonal charm such as few women possess. 
She converses with equal facility in Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, and Spanish, speaks 
German and Russian well, and by this 
time, I dare say, can carry on a fluent con- 
versation in Swedish. Her memory is ex- 
traordinary. She tells a hundred stories of 
her early life in America, dating from the 
age of seven, when she made her first ap- 
pearance in public.! She tells how they 
used to stand her upon the table to sing; 
how she first rendered “Casta Diva” by 
ear without a single mistake; and how, 
when her eldest sister, Amelia, was striving 
hard to master the shake, the tiny Adelina 
stopped her and asked, “Why don’t you 
do it like this?” therewith executing a 
natural and absolutely irreproachable trill. 

Patti says that she never studied the art 
of producing or emitting the voice. Na- 
ture, alone and unaided, accomplished that 
marvel. ‘To keep her voice in perfect con- 
dition, it suffices for her to run over the 
scales ten minutes every morning. Her 
vocalization is one of those miracles that 
cannot be explained. Its wondrous cer- 
tainty and finish are assuredly not arrived 
at without some labor, but in the end the 
miracle seems to have accomplished itself. 
Her “ear” is phenomenal. She never for- 
gets a tune, and will instantly name the 
opera or composition in which it occurs. 
Another mystery is the perennial freshness 
of her voice, which, after half a century of 
constant use, retains well-nigh unimpaired 
the delicious sweetness and bell-like timbre 
of early womanhood. No other such ex- 
ample of perfect preservation stands on 
record in the annals of the lyric art. To 
analyze its secret one can only say, Here 
is surely a singer of marvelous constitution, 
features generally—so like, even at that age, to 
the familiar face of later years—that I begged 
Mme. Patti to allow me to have a photographic 
enlargement made of the central figure. She 
kindly consented, and three copies were executed. 
Of these she herself owns one, the widow of Sir 


Augustus Harris has another, and I possess the 
third. 
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heaven-gifted with a faultless method, who 
has sedulously nursed her physical re- 
sources, and has never, under any circum- 
stances, imposed the smallest undue strain 
upon the exquisitely proportioned mecha- 
nism of her vocal organs. 

And the triumphs of this incomparable 
artist have not spoiled her. The homage 
of kings, the adulation of friends, the ap- 
plause of multitudes, have not robbed her 
of that unaffected simplicity, that absence 
of ostentation, that yearning for home life 
and domestic tranquillity, which are among 
her most characteristic attributes. As evi- 
dence of this fact, I quote a portion of a 
letter which Mme. Patti wrote me from 
Nice in the spring of 1895. It was obvi- 
ously not “intended for publication,” but 
herein lies its chief value as a communi- 
cation emanating from the friend rather 
than the artist. 


When I gave my extra performance of the 
“Barbiere,” my triumph was, if possible, even 
greater than usual, but on each occasion the 
success has been so enormous that it would be 
difficult to say which performance excited the 
greatest enthusiasm, or when I received the 
biggest ovation. It has indeed become a suc- 
cession of triumphs the whole time. Do you not 
feel proud of your little friend, who was fifty- 
two last month, and has been singing uninter- 
ruptedly every year from the age of seven! I 
am really beginning to believe what they all 
tell me—that I am a wonderful little woman! 

It is no exaggeration to say that every one 
without exception has been running after me 
and loading us with invitations, in fact to such 
a degree that I must honestly confess that I am 
getting decidedly tired of all the parties and 
gaieties we have been going through during 
the past few-weeks. It has been an incessant 
lunching out, dining out, and receiving visitors 
from morning till night. I shall be very happy 
to see my dear Castle again and have a little 
peace and quietness. 


It was just prior to this visit to the south 
of France that negotiations, in which I had 
the honor of acting as ambassador or inter- 
mediary, were concluded between Mme. 
Patti and Sir Augustus Harris for the diva’s 
reappearance in opera at Covent Garden 
during the season of 1895. I had long 
devoutly wished for this consummation ; 
but there were many obstacles to be re- 
moved, not the smallest of these being 
concerned with Messrs. Harrison of Bir- 
mingham, the managers of the “ Patti Con- 
certs” throughout the United Kingdom, 
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who were naturally doubtful lest her return 
to opera should interfere with the financial 
success of the customary concerts at the 
Albert Hall. Ultimately the fears of Mr. 
Percy Harrison were allayed, and Mme. 
Patti confided to me that she would not 
be unwilling to consider an offer on certain 
terms from her old friend. I immediately 
set about arranging an interview between 
them in London. This was not altogether 
an easy matter. The great prima donna 
was to spend only one evening in town on 
her way to the Riviera, and the busy im- 
presario, with whom minutes reckoned as 
hours, was not readily to be moved on an 
uncertain mission, as he chose to deem it, 
from one quarter of London to another. 
But eventually I persuaded him that 
Mme. Patti was really in earnest, and he 
consented to accompany me to Padding- 
ton station to meet the express from South 
Wales. 

It was a bleak January evening, and of 
course the train was late. This was the 
more unlucky because it so happened that 
Tennyson’s “ King Arthur’’ was to be pro- 
duced at the Lyceum that night, and we 
were both anxious to be at the theater at 
the time the curtain went up, I having to 
write a notice of Sullivan’s incidental music 
to the new play. We were already in even- 
ing dress, and as Harris was suffering from 
a cold, I took care not to let him stand 
upon the drafty platform. We waited, 
therefore, by a warm fire at the station 
hotel, and discussed current events. My 
companion was not in his usual spirits, 
while that his mood was not sanguine was 
palpable from his frequent remark : “ Klein, 
I can’t believe Patti means to sing at Co- 
vent Garden this season.” So I felt heartily 
glad when the train was signaled and the 
youthful little lady, as vivacious as ever in 
bearing, but silent under a mountain of 
wraps to protect her from the biting air, 
stepped buoyantly out of her saloon car- 
riage and took Harris’s arm to walk into 
the hotel. Not a word was spoken until 
we got to the private sitting-room. Then, 
greetings over, Mme. Patti, with an arch 
smile, asked Sir Augustus if he would like 
a little quiet conversation with her. He 
bowed graciously. The rest of us discreetly 
retired. Ten minutes later he came out of 
the room beaming with pleasure. “ Make 
haste and say good-by. Adelina would 
like us to stay and dine, but we must n’t; 
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we must get a snack somewhere, and then 
hurry to the Lyceum.”’ In the hansom he 
added: “It ’s all right. She sings at six 
performances, beginning the second week 
in June!” And we both felt as happy as 
school-boys.! 

In the late summer of 1895 I was at 
Craig-y-nos once more. Work was all over 
for the season, and the indefatigable mis- 
tress of the castle, satiated with triumphs 
surpassing any that she had ever previously 
earned at Covent Garden, was thinking 
only how she could best amuse her guests 
and herself upon the stage of her beloved 
theater. It was decided to do a new “ play 
without words.”” Several subjects were pro- 
posed, but the choice eventually fell upon 
Mrs. Henry Wood's “ East Lynne,” which, 
as every one knows, was dramatized many 
years ago and makes a most effective play. 
The scenario was soon prepared, and the re- 
hearsals started. There was ample talent 
available for the rather lengthy cast. Mme. 
Patti, of course, played the heroine, Zady 
Isabel (afterward Mme. Vine) ; that talented 
amateur actor, C. P. Colnaghi (since de- 
ceased), was the Archibald Carlyle ; another 
well-known amateur, Augustus Spalding, 
played Captain Levison ; and I undertook 
the part of Richard Hare. Music for the 
mélodrame was expressly composed (at 
lightning speed) by our hostess’s distant 
relative André Pollonnais, the clever 
French musician who afterward wrote for 
her the pantomime play “ Mirka,” in which 
she appeared at Nice for the benefit of the 
charities there. M. Pollonnais also set to 
music the lines of a lullaby which I espe- 
cially wrote for Mme. Patti to sing in 
the scene where the supposed governess 
watches over her dying child in the nursery 
at East Lynne. This lullaby she afterward 
sang in public in London and elsewhere. 

The performance of the wordless “ East 
Lynne,” on August 17, was perhaps the 
most complete artistic achievement in this 
direction accomplished at Craig-y-nos 
Castle. Certainly it yielded the finest piece 
of acting on Mme. Patti’s part that I have 
known her to give at her own theater. It 
was also notable for a curious incident. 
Readers familiar with the novel or play 
will remember that when A/me. Vine revisits 
her former home she is dressed in widow's 


weeds. Such a costume was worn by Mme. 
Patti, and very charming she looked in it. 
One person, however, objected strongly to 
her having donned a crape dress. That 
person was M. Nicolini. After the curtain 
had fallen he expressed himself on the sub- 
ject in no measured terms, declaring that 
such attire “portait malheur,”’ and that he 
did not like to see his wife in a costume 
which she might one day be compelled of 
necessity to wear. I pointed out to him 
that he might make the same complaint 
about the pezguoir worn by Violetta when 
dying, or the prison garb of Marguerite in 
the last act of “ Faust.” But he refused to 
see it, and remarked: “ Elles n’étaient ja- 
mais veuves, cettes femmes-la!’’ Which 
was perfectly true; and, having regard to 
subsequent events, his objection would ap- 
pear to have been not altogether unjusti- 
fiable. 


Ir was in the June of the succeeding year 
that Mme. Patti honored me by being the 
center of attraction at a dinner-party which 
I gave at Whitehall Court, followed by a 
large reception whereat some three hun- 
dred guests, well known in the musical, 
theatrical, and literary worlds, were bidden 
to meet the diva. The peculiarity of this 
function was that it united a good many 
celebrities who, for various reasons, are 
seldom brought together. For this, no 
doubt, good luck was largely responsible. 
One may know and invite many famous 
folk to dine or sup during the London 
season, but it will rarely happen that ninety- 
five per cent. are disengaged and willing to 
come. In the present instance I cannot 
have received more than twenty refusals, 
all told. Thus it fell that when I took 
Mme. Patti in to dinner she found on her 
right her old friend Jean de Reszke, whom 
she had not met since the glorious 
“Roméo” time in Paris, eight years be- 
fore. Edouard was of course there, facing 
his old confrére Nicolini, who chatted 
about his pet Cremona violins with the 
evergreen Alfredo Piatti. Among others 
present were my father’s old friend and 
pupil, Lord Suffield, with Lady Suffield 
(now lord and lady in waiting to King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra), Sir Ed- 
ward and Lady Lawson, Sir Augustus and 


1 Her six appearances (as Voletta and Rosina) resulted in an unparalleled triumph for herself and a 


handsome profit for her old friend. 
not since appeared in opera at Covent Garden. 


Excepting on one occasion when she sang for a charity, she has 
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THE OLD, 
Lady Harris, and Miss Zélie de Lussan. 
Mr. (now Sir) Charles Wyndham and Miss 
Mary Moore came later on, and with them 
the young American actress Miss Fay 
Davis (not yet known on the stage), who 
recited some pieces with great piquancy 
and grace. The feature of the musicale, 
however, was a performance of Schumann’s 
pianoforte quartet (Op. 47) by four distin- 
guished artists, to wit, Fanny Davies, 
Sarasate, Hollander, and Piatti—a com- 
bination rare even at the “Pops,” and, 
above all, to be appreciated for the honor 
therein conferred upon me by the great 
Spanish violinist, who seldom took part in 
a chamber-work beyond the “ Kreutzer” 
or some other duet sonata. Altogether it 
was an interesting night. 


To-pay, perhaps, Craig-y-nos Castle is 
the scene of fewer festive entertainments 
upon a large scale. Nevertheless, the 
Baroness Cederstrém is as dearly attached 
as ever to her mountain home, and when 
she is not traveling abroad or profession- 
ally, she spends virtually the whole of her 
time there. She sings regularly at some 
twenty or twenty-five concerts every year 
(three or four in London, the remainder in 
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the provinces), and is received everywhere 
with the old-time ecstasy and enthusiasm. 
Nor can one feel astonished at the vast 
assemblages which gather at these peculiar 
functions, seeing that Adelina Patti yet re- 
tains her title, “The Queen of Song,” by 
virtue of tones still pure, rich, vibrant, and 
exquisitely musical; by the magic of an 
art which no other singer of her day has ex- 
emplified with the same wondrous measure 
of beauty and perfection. This extraor- 
dinary survival of power and popularity 
makes it difficult to tell even approximately 
when the great prima donna will bring her 
unexampled career to a close. She has 
now agreed to undertake a farewell tour 
in the United States during the coming 
winter; but it is not her intention to ap- 
pear here in opera. Thus the Ameri- 
can public will not have an opportunity 
to realize the full extent of that amazing 
development of her dramatic genius to 
which I have more especially made refer- 
ence. But Pattiis always Patti; and, what- 
ever the conditions, her final coming will 
be the occasion of a rapturous welcome 
from the citizens of the country in which 
she was reared and which can almost claim 
the honor of having given her birth. 


(To be continued) 
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Of suffering and patience purified, 


Unto whose sight our trodden ways accord 
A glimpse of heavenly vistas arching wide. 


And looking there I lay my care aside, 

As one who sees, with sudden peace restored, 
The star above low hills at eventide 

Or lilies on the altar of the Lord. 
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BY ALICE KATHARINE FALLOWS 


WITH 


\ the athletic subfreshman, on her last 
(\ day at home, polishes her golf-clubs 
and packs her racket among her chiffons 
and muslins, she has her own pet dream 
of college glory : a multitude of eager faces 
focused upon her, tense dramatic moments, 
a breathless climax, and a tumult of ap- 
plause. 

Itisa gooddream. Nowadays this out-of- 
door young person, glorying in her strength 
and muscular skill, is frankly welcomed at 
any woman’s college. Her influence is 
recognized as a balance that keeps the in- 
tellectual emphasis from swinging past the 
danger-line. In the composite of college 
ambitions hers plays a vital part. 

There is small danger that the athletic 
freshman’s brain will not be exercised. In- 
centives to its activity meet her wherever 
she turns. ‘The matching of wits inclassand 
out of it, the necessity of keeping up with 
the intellectual stride the college has set, 
the new impressions crowding in upon her 
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—all give her mind occupation enough and 
to spare. Evenif she wastes her hours and 
plays too long, and refuses to taste deeply 
enough the delights of pure study, the fac- 
ulty has a quick way of opening her eyes. 
Presently she will find herself in the plight of 


“Little Jill Horner, 
Who sat in a corner, 
Wiping her weeping eye; 
She ’d been with the horde 
To the faculty board, 
And she wailed, ‘A condition have I!’” 


Now a condition, or even a low grade of 
work, ina woman’s college usually shuts the 
athlete out of paradise. With that blight 
upon her sheisa pawn, a nobody—hers only 
to watch with wistful eyes, while others win 
or lose the athletic laurels for her class. 

Such a possibility gives the muscular and 
ambitious freshman no encouragement to 
mental naps. Her classmates, who regard 
her as the star of their athletic salvation, 
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as well as her own de- 


sire, spur her on to 
keep above that fatal 
level of “ poor work.” 


But the bookish girl 


is another kind of 
problem. With an ancestral sense of duty 
behind her and a serious purpose before, 
she looks on college as an intellectual op- 
portunity. She is fear-ridden with the 
thought of not giving “ every flying minute 
something to keep in store.” Intellectual 
Oliver Twist that she is, she takes all the 
work she is allowed, and cries for more. 
She cannot grasp enough of this transient 
feast of reason to satisfy her appetite. 
Students warn her, teachers warn her, the 
college doctor protests. ‘Then one day her 
doom is pronounced—“ overwork, nervous 
prostration”’; and during a period of en- 
forced idleness she adds a new proverb to 
her working philosophy: “ Half a loaf is 
better than none.” 

As colleges for women have grown in 
years and experience, they have come to 
recognize more and more the need of 
physical training for their students, to 
keep pace with the mental. While the 
catalogue of requirements and electives 
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has been growing from three pages to 
twenty, physical development has had its 
due share of attention and expansion. 

As a result, courses on hygiene have 
become a compulsory part of the cur- 
riculum. The ladylike gymnastics of an 
earlier period, which did no harm and lit- 
tle good, have given place to departments 
of physical culture, and to scientific exer- 
cise administered by instructors as expert 
in their own line as professors of Greek are 
in theirs. 

Whatever her college, the bookish 
may not sweep into a breakdown un- 
checked. Required “gym” work meets 
her at the outset, and only providence in 
the guise of the doctor’s excuse can save 
her from it. So much of a safeguard every 
college provides. But in forming the nor- 
mal young person who works well and 
plays well, experienced faculties now real- 
ize that required gymnastics, however valu- 
able they may be, will hardly arouse, of 
themselves, the enthusiasm for physical 
activity which makes preéminently studi- 
ous girls healthy as well as wise. 

That is why all the colleges for girls 
provide opportunities for physical recrea- 
tion as well as for physical work. ‘The 
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strong young  fresh- 
man, with her racket 
and her golf-clubs and 
her enthusiasm, finds 
not only courts and 
links, but a dozen other 
ways besides of working off her muscular 


exuberance, unconscious that her mission 


is to act as leaven on her less energetic 
companions. 


In the larger significance of athletics 
for girls each college has developed its own 
picturesque climax and test of physical 
ability. At Vassar, field-day in the spring 
is the focus of many athletic hopes and 
ambitions. Interclass basket-ball matches 
set the whole college on tiptoe with ex- 
citement, and the championship is a prize 
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indeed ; but field-day, with the sanction of 
long custom upon it, seems to outsiders, at 
least, even more the characteristic expres- 
sion of Vassar’s athletic spirit. It falls ona 
certain Saturday in late spring. The grassy 
Circle, hedged in with evergreen, is the 
arena, and gathered to watch the struggle 
are throngs of chattering college girls bran- 
dishing their class colors, dozens of alumnz 
hardly less excited, and a sprinkling of mo- 
thers, little sisters, and other feminine guests. 

One-hundred-yard dash, 220-yard dash, 
relay race, running high jump, running 
broad jump, standing broad jump, fence 
vault, basket-ball throw, base-ball throw, 
putting the eight-pound shot—all these 
things are on the Vassar field-day pro- 
gram. The records are surprising as an 
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illustration of what girls can accomplish ; 
but the physical achievement of the day 
is not all. In the scheme of college de- 
velopment that interclass struggle for the 
championship has another significance. 

A pink V on a Vassar girl’s sweater 
means that she has broken a record. Sym- 
bol of ability, key to many of the good 
things of life, the athletic freshman longs 
for this letter with all her soul. She works 
for it by day and thinks of it by night. 
At last the dream of her subfreshman 
days comes true. On field-day she makes 
her début. She stands for one dreadful 
moment, with the emerald of the Circle, the 
waving flags and streamers, the hundreds 
of figures, blurring into one mass of color 
before her frightened eyes ; then she shakes 
off the weakness and faces the ordeal with 
tightened lips and paler cheeks. She takes 
the hurdles one by one. With brain of fire, 
throat of parchment, feet of lead, she makes 
a last spurt into the arms of her friends be- 
yond the tape, and breaks the record. The 
freshmen let loose pandemonium. The 
class cheer bursts forth, and the winner's 
name rings out at the end. But in the mo- 
ment of her triumph, with the excitement 
and enthusiasm surging about her, her first 
exultant thought is not, “I ’ve won my 
V,” but, “I ’ve helped my class.” 

An ambition wider than one’s ego—that 
is what a college contest helps to teach its 
girl participants. It is a charge as old as 
Plato that a woman is inclined to look at 
the universe in terms of herself, to bound 
her horizon by a personal point of view. 
If athletics, then, can teach a girl to work 
for her class first and herself afterward, 
it is not a small achievement. 

This development of class loyalty is one 
of the incidental blessings, also, of the 
great basket-ball game at Smith between 
sophomores and freshmen, which, like 
field-day at Vassar, is the characteristic 
athletic event of the college. The game 
takes place on a Saturday afternoon in the 
gymnasium, just before the spring vacation. 
The tesult of months of work is staked on 
a single throw, and the climax is fittingly 
dramatic. No girl appears without her 
colors, and the gymnasium galleries blos- 
som like a garden with flags, ribbons, 
flowers, and sashes. Even silk curtains are 
appropriated with the eagerness of class 
zeal, and the class animals in various guises 
give humorous touches to the decorations. 
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The freshmen and their junior friends are 
on one side, the sophomores and seniors 
on the other. Original songs, appropriate 
and eulogistic, set to familiar tunes, are 
sung first by one half, then by the other, in 
a merrily taunting antiphonal. Even the 
cross-beams are fringed with eager specta- 
tors. There is not an inch anywhere ex- 
cept down-stairs on the platform, where 
the faculty sit, the president in the middle, 
adorned impartially with a huge rosette of 
each contestant’scolor. Then the teams file 
in, with the most original thing they have 
been ableto find in the line of mascots. The 
whistle blows and the game begins. Very 
often the sophomores, by virtue of their 
better endurance from the extra year's 
practice, are the victors; but the contest is 
close and the issue by no means certain. 
As the second half rounds to a triumphant 
finish, the excitement is at fever-heat, and 
breaks into jubilant songs at the end. With 
a mighty rush from the gallery, eager class- 
mates lift the winning captain to their 
shoulders, and not until after the supper 
for both teams that night does the enthu- 
siasm cool to sober joy. 

Basket-ball at Smith is the straight road 
to athletic distinction. Happy is the fresh- 
man or sophomore who makes her class 
team. But it is not an empty honor, as 
any Smith girl will tell you. She must work 
like a Trojan to get her place, and to keep 
it when she has won it. After the first of 
November she must trudge over to the 
gymnasium four times a week for a half- 
hour's practice. If she is ambitious to be 
on the team, the game with her gymnastic 
division on Fridays is only the beginning. 
She plays basket-ball on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays when “gym” is not required; 
she plays on scrub teams, and she has 
bouts with the big ball by herself; she 
thinks about it between-times, and dreams 
out new manceuvers. 

As soon as the teams are chosen by the 
head. of the gymnastic department, with 
the help of the interested upper-class girls, 
work begins in earnest and in secret. No 
outsider can even get an eye at a crack 
when the teams are playing, and they 
practise signals, new ways of passing the 
ball, and all the lawful tricks they can 
contrive without fear of interruption. 

Constant practice is not the only obli- 
gation put upon a member of the team. 
No one watches what she eats, but she is 
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on her honor to con- 
fine her diet to whole- 
some food. She must 
forswear candy, des- 
serts, and all other 
indigestible luxuries. 
She must go to bed at nine o’clock; and if 
she is literally conscientious and faithful, 
like one of the captains a few years ago, 
no temptation will keep her up beyond 
hours. Even when all the college world 
and their adopted brothers are at the opera- 
house enjoying the Glee Club concert, 
which is one of the great social events of 
the year, she will rise and march out when 
the clock strikes nine, and commit herself 
to dreamland cheerfully. 

Bryn Mawr, like Smith, is a special dev- 
otee of basket-ball, and around that game 
centers the ambition of every athletic girl 
who is not barred from playing by the 
careful doctor. The difference in rules 
makes Smith basket-ball and Bryn Mawr 
basket-ball very unlike. Smith plays in- 
doors, keeps each group of players in its 
own section, and does not permit grap- 
pling for the ball. Bryn Mawr plays out 
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of doors, without intercourt bounds, after 
the unmodified rules which allow taking 
the ball from one’s opponent. The Smith 
game is very swift, and develops excellent 
team work. The Bryn Mawr game, on the 
other hand, is less rapid, and relies more 
on the individual player. 

Basket-ball at Bryn Mawr is played in 
the fall for the fun of it; but in the spring 
serious practice begins on the wide, ample 
field at the foot of the hill. The compe- 
tition is open to the whole college, and 
the champion class must prove itself the 
best of four. Game after game is played 
in the basket-ball tournament. Interest 
grows more and more intense as the choice 
narrows, until the final game, when one 
team makes the struggle of its existence 
and wins the championship. Then the 
storm of enthusiasm bursts. Cheer follows 
cheer until throats are hoarse and breath 
isexhausted. At last the triumphant team is 
carried away to celebrate, and the defeated 
classes gather themselves togetherand hope 
for better luck the next year—unless they 
are unfortunate enough to be seniors, with 
no hope of retrieving themselves. 
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At Wellesley, field-day in the fall is a 
fillip for the enthusiasm of the girls whose 
interest is in field-sports. Basket-ball is 
popular among the seven “organized” 
sports, which collectively claim a mem- 
bership of three hundred and fifty students. 
Tennis, golf, field-hockey, low hurdling, 
relay-racing, and basket-ball, six of the 
magic seven, all have their enthusiastic 
supporters. But rowing is preéminently the 
Wellesley specialty. “ Float” is its climax 
and reward, the picturesque water contest 
which has been the pride of students and 
the joy of beholders from the earliest days 
of the college. 

The preparation for float is arduous. 
It means winter exercise in the gymnasium, 
tiresome preliminary practice at the rowing- 
machine before the candidate is permitted 
to touch an oar to water, and, lastly, prac- 
tice on the lake. But practice plus ability 
wins a girl the right to row with the other 
seven for the glory of her class. On a 
June afternoon comes the beautiful sequel 
of all these toiling hours—that rhythmic 
procession of boats that sweeps up and 
down while thousands of friendly eyes 
watch from the bank. The winning crew 
is judged by its skill and form rather than 
by its speed. Afterward the best of the 
individual oarsmen in all the crews are 
chosen to row in the varsity crew, and 
proud indeed is the class that has the most 
representatives. 

Holyoke’s well-equipped gymnasium, 
one of the best provided for college girls 
anywhere, holds out strong inducements 
to athletic students. All kinds of appara- 
tus tempt them to try feats of strength and 
skill, and an indoor meet, when all these 
exercises are performed before an apprecia- 
tive audience, gives point to their efforts. 
An indoor basket-ball tournament between 
the classes, with the usual class-color dis- 
plays and the accompanying war of song, 
is sufficiently absorbing to keep college 
attention at a high pitch until the game 
between the two final contestants decides 
the championship. An out-of-door meet, 
also, is usually one of the events of a Hol- 
yoke spring, and although it is not so 
formal an affair as the one at Vassar, it 
represents the same encouraging interest in 
athletic activity, and has the same lively 
attraction for spectators and contestants. 

To the student mind in general the vari- 
ous stirring contests which decide the 
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superiority of one class over another are 
the goal of all athletic desire; but to the 
physical directors of the colleges, field- 
days, indoor meets, outdoor meets, basket- 
ball games, float, and the rest, are only 
the dramatic recognition of work the value 
of which lies in the doing rather than in 
the reward. They make the spur and in- 
centive for the exercise which stores up, 
for the faithful, health and strength as well 
as athletic honors. 

About this required exercise, which is 
made the preliminary for all athletic events, 
each college has its particular theory, its 
own method of practice. Three half-hour 
periods a week for gymnasium work is the 
allowance which the Holyoke girl must 
make in her schedule. A combination of 
the-German and Swedish systems leads her 
in the athletic way she should go until she 
is a senior, when she is released from com- 
pulsory work, with the reasonable hope that 
she will take what she needs. Recently 
the requirements have been widened to in- 
clude four periods of out-of-door exercise 
in the early fall and in the spring when 
there is no work in the gymnasium. At 
Vassar the Sargent system is in use, and 
for the first two years of her course, from 
Thanksgiving until the spring term, a girl 
is required to take one half-hour period 
each week for class work, and two for in- 
dividual work with the apparatus, correct- 
ing her defects and strengthening her good 
points. Three periods weekly are required 
also of juniors and seniors, but the kind of 
work is left optional, and they may substi- 
tute basket-ball or swimming for gymnas- 
tic drill. 

At Smith the Swedish system of gym- 
nastics holds sway. Beginning with the 
simplest exercises, it carries the student on 
to the most complex, with the inevitable 
logic of physical evolution which makes 
the great excellence of the system. Through 
the fall and winter four periods a week of 
gymnasium work are required of the first 
two classes. Juniors and seniors are now 
obliged to take out-of-door exercise. They 
are exempt from required gymnastics, but 
many of them show their appreciation of 
the work by electing it or by entering the 
classes in fencing or esthetic gymnastics. 
An interclass competition for a cup and 
banner puts a premium on the achieve- 
ments of this department, and keeps the in- 
terest of the students fresh and effective. 
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A HOCKEY GAME 


Bryn Mawr, in its early days of trustful- 
ness and inexperience, decided to exact no 
required gymnastics of its students. “We 


” 


will rely on their common sense,”’ was the 
thought of the faculty, if not their com- 
ment. “They will know what exercise they 
need, and take it.” But alas for their 
belief! Bryn Mawr’s daughters sat the day 
through with no uneasy pangs of their ath- 
letic consciences, and a system of compul- 
sory exercise was forthwith introduced. 
The system is, however, a special Bryn 
Mawr invention. One hour a week in the 
gymnasium for corrective work is obliga- 
tory; but by a theory of substitution the 


rest of the periods may be worked out as a 
girl’s athletic fancy dictates. Driving, walk- 
ing, skating, basket-ball, tennis, hockey, or 
swimming are the alternatives. The time 
value of each is graded according to the vio- 
lence of the exercise. Every day’s equiva- 
lent must equal a period, and gymnastic 
work is raised to the dignity of the intel- 
lectual part of the curriculum by a rule 
that “gym” cuts shall be made up like 
any others. 

Wellesley requires gymnastic drill of its 
students, as other colleges do, for the first 
year ; but of late it has been laying special 
stress on the recreative side of athletics. 
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ATHLETICS FOR 
“Girls who don’t know how to play must 
be taught to play,” is the motto. The ath- 
letic director, believing heartily in the 
benefit of self-forgetful exercise, has been 
making a determined effort to infuse enjoy- 
ment into this particular performance of 
Wellesley duty, and to wake up those in 
her charge to the pleasure of sport for 
sport’s sake. The trustees have begun to 
see the matter frem the same point of view, 
and have provided not only a gymnasium 
and an athletic field with a fine cinder 
track, a boat-house, and tennis-courts, but 
playgrounds and a bath-house as well. 
They also provide instruction in the various 
sports, as they do in gymnastics, and ex- 
aminers to look out for the health of the 
participants in the games, just as they do 
for the members of the gymnastic classes. 
This is an interesting development of girls’ 
athletics, and a phase in which Wellesley 
is the pioneer ; for while other colleges have 
recognized the benefit of enjoyment in ex- 
ercise, they have not made an organized 
effort to secure it. 

However colleges may differ in athletic 
creeds and doctrines, the aim of all is the 
same—to make girls stronger and healthier. 
Unless carefully gathered statistics are to 
be utterly discredited, all colleges are at 
least partly accomplishing this aim ; for the 
average of health throughout the women’s 
college world is vastly better than it ever 
was in the days of nondescript, take-it-as- 
you-please exercise. 

The increase of interest in voluntary 
exercise and athletics among girl students 
should be most encouraging to those who 
desire their symmetrical development. No 
college now feels itself complete without 
a student athletic association, usually a 
strong, robust organization, and .a center 
of encouragement for all forms of physical 
activity. Tennis and golf, with tourna- 
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ments to lend spice to practice, are so in- 
evitable in any college calendar that their 
absence alone would cause remark. Since 
an enthusiastic Englishwoman made a pil- 
grimage to the colleges to preach the joy 
of field-hockey, Holyoke, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Smith, and Bryn Mawr have all suc- 
cumbed to the spell of the game. Wells 
College provides ample opportunities for 
exercise. Radcliffe has a flourishing ath- 
letic department, Barnard one in embryo. 
The girl students as well as the men of 
Chicago University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Leland Stanford have a vigor- 
ous interest in gymnastic work, in basket- 
ball, and in other sports. 

College girls sometimes break down. So 
do society butterflies, and wage-workers, 
and hundreds of other girls who have not 
the wisdom or experience to establish a 
just relation between their physical in- 
comes and outgos. But it is overworry 
much oftener than overwork that sends 
the college girl or her non-collegiate sister 
into nervous prostration. Just here is the 
saving grace of athletics, that sugar-coated 
ounce of prevention that prevents the bitter 
pound of cure. In the rush and whirl of 
some exercise that uses every muscle and 
requires each instant the judgment of an 
alert mind, there is no room for the little 
blue demon of worry that eats into the 
foundations of health ; the perplexing prob- 
lem is forgotten ; the player gains her poise 
and takes up the next task with a freshened 
brain. 

The physical benefits of judicious ath- 
letics are almost axiomatic. But they are 
not all. In the education of girls the inci- 
dental lessons of college contests are not 
to be despised—the value of patient work 
for an uncertain end, the sweetness of ef- 
fort for the class, the grateful weariness of 
victory, and the pleasure of a just reward. 
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THE POOL IN THE DESERT 


BY 


MRS. EVERARD COTES 


(SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN) 


Author of ‘‘ An American Girl in London,’ ete. 


KNEW Anna Chichele and Judy Har- 

bottle so well, and they figured so viv- 
idly at one time against the rather empty 
landscape of life in a frontier station, that 
my affection for one of them used to seem 
little more or less than a variant upon my 
affection for the other. That recollection, 


however, bears examination badly. Judy 
was much the better sort, and it is Judy’s 
part in it that draws me into telling the 
story. Conveying Judy is what I tremble 
at; her. part was simple. Looking back, 
and not so very far, her part has the relief 


of high comedy with the proximity of 
tears; but looking close, I find that it is 
mostly Judy, and that what she did is en- 
tirely second, in my untarnished picture, 
to what she was. Still, I do not think I 
can dissuade myself from putting it down. 

They would, of course, inevitably have 
found each other sooner or later, Mrs. Har- 
bottle and Mrs. Chichele, but it was I who 
actually introduced them. My palmy ve- 
randa in Rawalpindi, where the tea-cups 
used to assemble, was the scene of it; I 
presided behind my samovar over the early 
formalities that were almost at once to 
drop from their friendship, like the sheath 
of some bursting flower. I deliberately 
brought them together, so the birth was not 
accidental, and my interest in it was quite 
legitimately maternal. We always had tea 
in the veranda in Rawalpindi. ‘The draw- 
ing-room was painted blue—blue for thirty 
feet up to the whitewashed cotton ceiling. 
Nothing of any value in the way of a human 
relation, I am sure, could have originated 
there. The veranda was spaced and open; 
their mutual observation had room and 
freedom; I watched it to and fro. I had 


not long to wait for my reward ; the beau- 
tiful candor I expected between them was 
not ten minutes in coming. For the sake 
of it I had taken some trouble, but when 
I perceived it revealing, I went and sat 
down beside Judy’s husband, Robert Har- 
bottle, and talked about Pharaoh’s split 
hoof. It was only fair; and when next 
day I got their impressions of each other, 
I felt single-minded and deserving. 

I knew it would be a satisfactory sort of 
thing to do, but perhaps it was rather more 
for Judy’s sake than for Anna’s that I did 
it. Mrs. Harbottle was only twenty-seven 
then, and Robert a major; but he had 
brought her to. India out of an episode too 
color-flushed to tone with English hedges: 
their marriage had come, in short, of his 
divorce, and as too natural a consequence. 
It is well known that in India the eye be- 
comes accustomed to primitive pigments 
and high lights; the esthetic consideration, 
if nothing else, demanded Robert’s ex- 
change. He was lucky to get a Piffer! 
regiment, and the Twelfth were lucky to 
get him; we were all lucky, I thought, to 
get Judy. It was an opinion, of course, a 
good deal challenged, even in Rawalpindi, 
where it was thought, especially in the 
beginning, that acquiescence was the most 
the Harbottles could hope for. That is 
not enough in India; cordiality is the com- 
mon right. I could not have Judy preserv- 
ing her atmosphere at our tea-parties and 
gymkhanas. 

Not that there were two minds among 
us about the “case’’; it was a preposterous 
case, sentimentally undignified, from some 
points of view deplorable. I chose to make 
my point of view, on Judy’s behalf, merely 
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Quixotic, preferring on Robert’s just to 
close my eyes. There is no doubt that his 
first wife was odious to a degree that it is 
simply pleasanter not to recount, but her 
malignity must almost have amounted to 
a sense of humor. Her detestation of her 
cousin Judy Thynne dated much further 
back than Robert’s attachment. That 
began in Paris, where Judy, a young 
widow, was developing a real vein at Ju- 
lian’s. I am entirely convinced that there 
was nothing, as people say, “in it.” Judy 
had not a thought at that time that was 
not based on Chinese white and permeated 
with good-fellowship. But there was a good 
deal of it, and no doubt the turgid imagi- 
nation of the first Mrs. Harbottle dealt 
with it honestly enough. 

At all events, she saw her opportunity, 
and the depths of her indifference to 
Robert bubbled up venomously into the 
suit. That it was undefended was the 
senseless mystery; decency ordained that 
he and Judy should have made a fight, 
even in the hope that it would be a losing 
one. The reason it had to be a losing one 
—the reason so greatly criticized—was 
that the petitioning lady obstinately re- 
fused to bring her action against any other 
set of circumstances than those to which, 
I have no doubt, Judy contributed every 
indiscretion. It is hard to imagine Robert 
Harbottle refusing her any sort of justifica- 
tion that the law demands short of beating 
her; but her malice would accept nothing 
of which the account did not go for final 
settlement to Judy Thynne. If her husband 
wanted his liberty, he should have it, she 
declared, at that price and no other. Major 
Harbottle did indeed deeply long for his 
liberty; and his interesting friend Mrs. 
Thynne had, one can only say, the most 
vivid commiseration for his bondage. 
Whatever chance they had of winning, to 
win would be, for the end they had at 
heart, to lose; so they simply abstained, as 
it were, from comment upegfhe detestable 
procedure which cermiged in the rule 
absolute. 

I have often wondered whether the 
whole business would not have been more 
defensible if there had been on Judy’s part 
any emotional spring for the leap they 
made. I offer my conviction that there 
was none, that she was only extravagantly 
affected by the ideals of the Quarter,—it 
is a transporting atmosphere, —and held a 
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view of comradeship which permitted the 
reversal of the modern situation filled by 
a blameless co-respondent. Robert, of 
course, was tremendously in love with her ; 
but my theory is that she married ‘him as 
the logical outcome of her sacrifice, and 
by no means the smallest part of it. 

It was all quite unimaginable, as so 
many things are, but the upshot of it 
brought Judy to Rawalpindi, as I have 
said, where I, for one, thought her mistake 
insignificant compared with her value. It 
would have been great, her value, any- 
where ; in the middle of the Punjab it was 
incalculable. To explain why would be to 
explain British India; but I hope it will 
appear, and I am quite willing, remember, 
to take the responsibility if it does not. 

Somers Chichele, Anna’s son, it is absurd 
to think, must have been about fifteen then, 
reflecting at Winchester, with the other 
“men,” upon the comparative merits of 
tinned sardines and jam roll, and whether 
a packet of real Egyptians was not worth 
the sacrifice of either. His father was 
colonel of the Twelfth, his mother was 
stillcharming. It was the year before Dick 
Forsyth came down from the neighborhood 
of Sheikh-budin with a brevet and a good 
deal of personal damage. I mention him 
because he proved Anna’s charm in the 
only conclusive way, before the eyes of us 
all; and the station, I remember, was edi- 
fied to observe that if Mrs. Chichele came 
out of the matter “ straight,” — one relapses, 
I find, into the simple definitions of those 
parts,—which she undoubtedly did, she 
owed it in no small degree to Judy Har- 
bottle. 

One feels this to be hardly a legitimate 
reference, but it is something tangible to 
lay hold upon in trying to describe the web 
of volitions which began to weave itself 
between the two that afternoon on my 
veranda, and which afterward became so 
strong a bond. I was delighted with the 
thing ; its simplicity and sincerity stood out 
among our conventional little compromises 
at friendship like an ideal. Anna and Judy 
had the assurance of each other ; they made 
upon each other the finest and often the 
most unconscionable demands. One met 
them walking at odd hours in queer places, 
of which I imagine they were not much 
aware. They would turn deliberately off 
the maidan and away from the band-stand 
to be rid of our irrelevant bows. They did 
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their duty by the rest of us, but the most 
egregious among us, the deputy commis- 
sioner for selection, could see that he 
hardly counted. I thought I understood, 
but that may have been my fatuity; cer- 
tainly when their husbands inquired what 
on earth they had been talking of, it usually 
transpired that they had found an infinite 
amount to say about nothing. It was a 
little worrying to hear Colonel Chichele 
and Major Harbottle describe their wives 
as “ pals,” but the fact could not be denied, 
and, after all, we were in the Punjab. 
They were pals, too, but the terms were 
different. 

People discussed it according to their 
lights, and girls said in pretty wonderment 
that Mrs. Harbottle and Mrs. Chichele 
were like men—they never kissed each 
other. It was a poor negation to describe 
all that they never did ; there was no com- 
mon little convention of attachment that 
did not seem to be tacitly omitted between 
them. I hope one did not too cynically 
observe that they offered these to their 
husbands instead ; the redeeming observa- 
tion was their husbands’ complete satisfac- 
tion. This they maintained to the end. In 
the natural order of things Robert Har- 
bottle should have paid heavily for inter- 
fering, as he did, in Paris between a 
woman and what she was entitled to live 
for. As a matter of fact, he never paid 
anything at all; I doubt whether he ever 
knew himself a debtor. Judy kept her 
temperament under like a current, and 
swam with the waves of the surface, tak- 
ing refreshing dips only now and then, 
which one traced in her eyes and her hair 
when she and Robert came back from 
leave. 

Ten years later Somers came out. The 
Twelfth was at Peshawar. Robert Har- 
bottle was lieutenant-colonel, and had the 
regiment. Distinction had incrusted, in 
the Indian way, upon Peter Chichele, its 
former colonel; he was general command- 
ing the district, and K.C.B. So we were 
all still together in Peshawar. It was great 
luck for the Chicheles, Sir Peter’s having 
the district, though his father’s old regi- 
ment would have made it pleasant enough 
for the boy in any case. He came to us 
with the interest that hangs about a victim 
of circumstances. We understood that he 
was not a “born soldier.” Anna had told 
me, on the contrary, that he was a sacrifice 


to family tradition, made inevitable by the 
general’s unfortunate investments. Bel- 
lona’s bridegroom was not a réle he fan- 
cied, though he would make a kind of 
compromise as best man: he would agree, 
she said, to be a war correspondent and 
write picturesque specials for the London 
half-penny press. She conveyed it, I re- 
member, in exactly the same tone with 
which she had said to me, years before, 
that he wanted to drive a milk-cart. She 
carried quite her half of the family tradi- 
tion, though she could talk of sacrifice and 
make her eyes wistful in contemplating for 
Somers the limitations of the drill-book and 
the camp of exercise. Anna Chichele saw 
things that way. With the most delicate 
sense of all that was involved, if she could 
have made her son a poet or a commander- 
in-chief, she would not have hesitated for 
an instant. 

Judy, with her single mind, cried out, 
almost at sight of him, upon them both—I 
mean both Anna and Sir Peter. Not that 
the boy carried his condemnation badly 
or even obviously: I venture that no one 
noticed it in the mess; but it was naturally 
plain to those of us who were under the 
same. He had put in his two years with a 
British regiment at Meerut,—they nurse 
subalterns in that way for the staff corps, 
—and his eyes no longer played with the 
tinsel vision of India; they looked instead 
into the arid stretch beyond. This preoc- 
cupation conveyed to the surgeon-major’s 
wife the suggestion that Mr. Chichele was 
the victim of a hopeless attachment. Mrs. 
Harbottle made no such mistake; she saw 
simply, I imagine, the beginnings of her 
own hunger and thirst in him, looking back, 
as she told us, across a decade to remem- 
ber them. The decade was there, close to 
the memory of all of us; we put, from Judy 
herself downward, an absurd amount of 
confidence in it. 

She looked well the night she met him. 
It was English mail day; she depended a 
great deal upon her letters, and I suppose 
somebody had written her a word that 
brought her that happy, still excitement 
that is the inner mystery of words. He 
went straight to her, with some speech 
about his mother having given him leave, 
and for twenty minutes she patronized him 
on a sofa as his mother would not have 
dreamed of doing. 

Anna Chichele, from the other side of 
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the room, smiled on the pair. “I depend 
on you and Judy to be good to him while 
we are away,” she said. She and Sir Peter 
were going on leave, at the end of the 
week, to Scotland, as usual, for the 
shooting. ; 

Following her glance, I felt incapable 
of the proportion she assigned me. “I will 
see after his socks, with pleasure,” I said; 
“T think, don’t you, we may leave the rest 
to Judy?” 

Her eyes remained upon the boy, and I 
saw the passicn rise in them, at which I 
turned mine elsewhere. I have no children 
of my own, and it is a thing I cannot bear 
—that look. 

“Poor old Judy!” she went on. “She 
never would be bothered with him in all 
his dear hobbledehoy time; she resented 
his claims: the unreasonable creature used 
to limit me to three anecdotes a week; and 
now she has hiin on her hands, if you like. 
See the pretty air of deference in the way 
he listens to her. He has nice manners, 
the villain, if he is a Chichele.” 

“Oh, you have improved Sir Peter’s,”’ I 
said kindly. 

“T do hope Judy will think him worth 
while. I can’t quite expect that he will 
be up to her, bless him! She is so much 
cleverer, is n’t she, than any of us? But 
if she will just be herself with him it will 
make such a difference.” 

The other two crossed the room to us 
at that, and Judy gaily made Somers over 
to his mother, trailing off to find Robert 
in the billiard-room. 

“Well, what has Mrs. Harbottle been 
telling you?” Anna asked him. 

The young man’s eye followed Judy; 
his hand went musingly to his mustache. 

“She was telling me,” he said, “that 
people in India were sepulchres of them- 
selves, but that now and then one came 
who could roll away another’s stone.” 

“It sounds promising,” said Lady Chi- 
chele to me. 

“Tt sounds cryptic,” I laughed to Somers, 
but I saw that he had the key. 

I cannot say that I attended diligently 
to Mr. Chichele’s socks, but the part cor- 
responding was freely assigned me. After 
his people went I saw him often. He pre- 
tended to find qualities in my tea, implied 
that he found them in my talk. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it was my inquiring attitude 
that he loved, the knowledge that there 
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was no detail that he could give me about 
himself, his impressions and experiences, 
that would not interest me. I would not 
for the world imply that he was egotistical 
or complacent ; absolutely the reverse : but 
he possessed, the dear fellow, an articulate 
soul, which found its happiness in expres- 
sion, and I liked to listen. I feel that these 
are complicated words to explain a very 
simple relation, and I pause to wonder 
what is left to me if I wished to describe 
his intercourse with Mrs. Harbottle. Luck- 
ily, there is an alternative : one need not do 
it. I wish I had somewhere on paper Judy’s 
own account of it at this period, however. 
It is a thing she would have enjoyed writ- 
ing, and more enjoyed communicating, at 
this period. 

There was a grave reticence in his talk 
about her which amused me in the begin- 
ning. Mrs. Harbottle had been for ten 
years important enough to us all, but her 
serious significance, the light and the beauty 
in her, had plainly been reserved for the 
discovery of this sensitive and intelligent 
person not very long from Sandhurst and 
exactly twenty-six. I was barely allowed 
a familiar reference, and anything ap- 
proaching a flippancy was met with pene- 
trating silence. I was almost rebuked for 
lightly suggesting that she must occasion- 
ally find herself bored in Peshawar. 

“T think not anywhere,” said Mr. Chi- 
chele. “Mrs. Harbottle is one of the few 
people who sound the privilege of living.” 

This to me, who had counted Mrs. Har- 
bottie’s yawns on so many occasions! It 
became presently necessary to be careful, 
tactful, in one’s implications about Mrs. 
Harbottle, and to recognize a certain dis- 
tinction in the fact that one was the only 
person with whom Mr. Chichele discussed 
her at all. 

The day came when we talked of Rob- 
ert; it was bound to come in the progress 
of any intelligent and affectionate colloquy 
which had his wife for inspiration. I was 
familiar, of course, with Somers’s opinion 
that the colonel was an awfully good sort; 
that had been among the preliminaries, and 
had become understood as the base of all 
references. And I liked Robert Harbottle 
very well myself. When his adjutant called 
him a born leader of men, however, I felt 
compelled to look at the statement con- 
sideringly. ; 

“In a tight place,” I said,—dear me, 
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what expressions had the freedom of our 
little frontier drawing-rooms!—“I would 
as soon depend on him as on anybody ; but 
as for leadership—” 

“He is such a good fellow that nobody 
here does justice to his soldierly qualities,” 
said Somers, “except Mrs. Harbottle.” 

“ Has she been telling you about them ? ” 
I inquired. 

“Well,” he hesitated, “she told me about 
the Mulla Nulla affair. She is rather proud 
of that. Any woman would be.” 

“ Poor dear Judy!” I mused. 

Somers said nothing, but looked at me, 
between two whiffs of his cigarette, as if my 
words would be the better explanation. 

“She has taken refuge in them—in Bob 
Harbottle’s soldierly qualities—ever since 
she married him,” I continued. 

“Taken refuge?” he repeated coldly; 
but at my uncompromising glance his eyes 
fell. 

“Well?” I said. 

“You mean—” 

“Oh, I mean what I say,” I laughed. 
“Your cigarette is out. Have another.” 

“T think her devotion to him splendid.” 

“Quite splendid. Have you seen the 
things he brought her from the Simla art 
exhibition? He said they were nice bits of 
color, and she hung them in the drawing- 
room, where she will have to look at them 
everyday. Let us admire her—dear Judy.” 

“Oh,” he said, with a fine air of detach- 
ment, “do you think they are so necessary, 
those agreements ? ” 

“Well,” I replied, “we see that they are 
not indispensable. More sugar? I have 
given you only one lump. And we know, 
at all events,” I added unguardedly, “ that 
she could have had no illusion about him.” 

The young man looked up quickly. “Is 
that story true?” he asked. 

“There was a story, but most of us have 
forgotten it. Who told you?” 

“The doctor.” 

“The surgeon-major,” I said, “has an 
accurate memory and a sense of propor- 
tion. As I suppose you were bound to get 
it from somebody, I am glad you got it 
from him.” 

I was not prepared to go on, and saw 
with some relief that Somers was not, either. 
His silence, as he smoked, seemed to me 
deliberate; and I had, oddly enough, at 
this moment for the first time the impres- 
sion that he was a man and not a boy. 


Then the Harbottles themselves joined us, 
very cheery after a gallop from the Wazir- 
Bagh. We talked of old times, old friend- 
ships, good swords that were broken, names 
that had carried far, and Somers effaced 
himself in the perfect manner of the British 
subaltern. I noticed when the three rode 
away together that the colonel was begin- 
ning to sit down rather solidly on his big 
New Zealander; and I watched the dusk 
come over from the foot-hills for a long 
time, thinking more kindly than I had 
spoken of Robert Harbottle. 

I have ofgen wondered how far happi- 
ness is contributed to a temperament like 
Judy Harbottle’s, and how far it creates 
its own; but I doubt whether, on either 
count, she found as much in any other 
winter of her life, except, perhaps, the re- 
mote ones by the Seine. Those ardent 
hours of hers when everything she said was 
touched with the flame of her individuality 
came oftener. She suddenly cleaned up her 
palette, and began to translate in one study 
after another the language of the frontier 
country, that spoke only in stones and in 
shadows under the stones and in sunlight 
over them. There is nothing in the Acad- 
emy of this year, at all events, that I would 
exchange for the one she gave me. She 
lived her physical life at a pace which car- 
ried us all along with her; she hunted and 
drove and danced and dined with such 
sincere intention as convinced us all that 
in hunting and driving and dancing and 
dining there were satisfactions that had 
been somehow overlooked. The surgeon- 
major’s wife said it was delightful to meet 
Mrs. Harbottle, she seemed to enjoy every- 
thing so thoroughly. The surgeon-major 
looked at her critically and asked her if 
she were quite sure she had n’t a night 
temperature. He was a Scotchman. One 
night Colonel Harbottle, hearing her give 
away the last extra, charged her with re- 
newing her youth. 

“No, Bob,” she said ; “ only imitating it.” 

Ah, that question of her youth! It was 
so near her still, she told me once, she 
heard the beat of its flying, and the blood 
in her veins leaped to answer the false 
signal. That was afterward, when she told 
the truth. She was not so happy when she 
indulged herself otherwise, as when she 
asked one to remember that she was a 
middle-aged woman with middle-aged 
thoughts and satisfactions. 
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“TI am now really happiest,” she de- 
clared, “ when the commissioner takes me 
in to dinner, when the general command- 
ing leads me to the dance.” 

She did her best to make it an honest 
conviction. I offered her a recent success 
not crowned by the Academy, and she put 
it down on the table. “By and by,” she 
said ; “at present I am reading Pascal and 
Bossuet.” Well, she was reading Pascal 
and Bossuet. She grieved aloud that most 
of our activities in India were so indomi- 
tably youthful, owing to the accident that 
most of us were always so young. “There 
is no dignified distraction in this country,” 
she complained, “for respectable ladies 
nearing forty.” She seemed to like to 
make these declarations in the presence 
of Somers Chichele, who would look at 
her with a queer little smile, half-protesting, 
half-solicitous, and plainly uncomfortable. 
She gave herself so generously to her se- 
niors that somebody said Mrs. Harbottle’s 
girdle was hung with brass hats. It seems 
flippant to add that her complexion was as 
honest as the day, but the fact is that, the 
year before, Judy had felt compelled, like 
the rest of us, to repair just a little the 
ravages of the climate. If she had never 
done it, one would not have looked twice at 
the absurdity when she said of the powder- 
puff in the dressing-room, “I have raised 
that thing to the level of an immorality,” 
and sailed in to the dance with an uncom- 
promising expression and a face uncom- 
promised. I have not spoken of her beauty ; 
for one thing, it was not always there, and 
there were people who would deny it alto- 
gether, or whose considered comment was, 
“T would n’t call her plain.” They, of 
course, were people in whom she declined 
to be interested, but even for those of us 
who could evoke some demonstration .of 
her vivid self her face would not always 
light in correspondence. When it did, there 
was none that I liked better to look at; 
and I envied Somers Chichele his way to 
make it the pale, shining thing that would 
hold him lifted, in return, for hours to- 
gether, with I know not what mystic power 
of a moon upon the tide. And he? Oh, 
he was dark and delicate. His common 
title to charm was the rather sweet serious- 
ness that rested on his upper lip, and a 
certain winning gratification in his atten- 
tion; but he had a subtler one in his eyes, 
which must be always seeking and smiling 
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over what they found—those eyes ot per- 
petual inquiry for the exquisite which ask 
so little help to create it. A personality to 
button up in a uniform— good heavens! 

As I begin to think of them together I 
remember how the maternal note appeared 
in her talk about him. 

“His youth is pathetic,” she told me, 
“but there is nothing that he does not 
understand.” 

“Don’t apologize, Judy,” I said. We 
were so brusque on the frontier. Besides, 
the matter still suffered a jocular present- 
ment. Mrs. Harbottle and Mr. Chichele 
were still “great friends.” We could still 
put them next each other at our dinner- 
parties without the feeling that it would be 
“marked.” There was still nothing un- 
usual in the fact that when Mrs. Harbottle 
was there he might be taken for granted. 
We were broad-minded, also, on the frontier. 

It grew more obvious, the maternal note. 
I began positively to dread it, almost as 
much, I imagine, as Somers did. She took 
her privileges all in Anna’s name; she 
exercised her authority quite as Lady Chi- 
chele’s proxy. She went to the very limit. 
“Anna Chichele,” she said actually in his 
presence, “is a fortunate woman. She has 
all kinds of cleverness, and she has her tall 
son. I have only one little talent, and I 
have no tall son.” 

Now it was not in nature that she could 
have had a son as tall as Somers, nor was 
that desire in her eyes. All civilization im- 
plies a good deal of farce, but this was a 
poor refuge, a cheap device; I was glad 
when it fell away from her sincerity, when 
the day came on which she looked into 
my fire and said simply, “An attachment 
like ours has no terms.” 

“T wonder,” I said. 

“For what comes and goes,” she said 
dreamily, “ how could there be a formula ?” 

“Look here, Judy,” I said; “you know 
me very well. What if the flesh leaps with 
the spirit ?”” 

She looked at me, very white. “Oh, no,” 
she said—“ no.” 

I waited, but there seemed nothing more 
that she could say, and in the silence the 
futile negative seemed to wander round the 
room, repeating itself like an echo, “Oh, 
no—no.” I poked the fire presently, to 
drown the sound of it. Judy sat, with her 
feet crossed and her hands thrust into the 
pockets of her coat, staring into the coals. 
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“Can you live independently, satisfied 
with your interests and occupations ?” she 
demanded at last. “Yes, I know you can. 
I can’t. I must exist more than half in 
other people. It is what they think and 
feel that matters to me, just as much as 
what I think and feel. The best of life is 
in that communication.” 

“Tt has always been a passion with you, 
Judy,” I replied. “I can imagine how 
much you must miss—’”’ 

“Whom?” 

“Anna Chichele,” I said softly. 

She got up and walked about the room, 
fixing here and there an intent regard upon 
things which she did not see. “Oh, I do,” 
she said at one point, with the effect of 
pulling herself together. She took another 
turn or two, and then, finding herself near 
the door, she went out. I felt as profoundly 
humiliated for her as if she had staggered. 

The next night was one of those that 
stand out vividly, for no reason that one 
can identify, in one’s memory. We were 
dining with the Harbottles. Judy and I 
and Somers and an intelligent globe-trotter 
had drifted out into the veranda, where 
the scent of Japanese lilies hung heavy on 
the spring wind, to trouble the souls of any 
taken unawares. There was a brightness 
beyond the foot-hills, where the moon was 
coming, and I remember how one tall 
clump swayed out against it and seemed 
in passionate perfume to lay a burden on 
the breast. Judy moved away from it, and 
sat, clasping her knees, on the edge of the 
veranda. Somers, when his eyes were not 
upon her, looked always at the lily. 

Even the spirit of the globe-trotter was 
stirred, and he said, “I think you Anglo- 
Indians live in a kind of little Paradise.” 

There was an instant’s silence, and then 
Judy turned her face into the lamplight 
from the drawing-room. “ With everything 
but the essentials,’ she said. 

We stayed late; Mr. Chichele and we 
were the last to go. Judy walked with us 
along the moonlit drive to the gate, which 
is so unnecessary a luxury in India that 
the servants always leave it open. She 
swung the stiff halves together. 

“Now,” she said, “it is shut.” 

“And I,” said Somers Chichele, softly 
and quickly, “am on the other side.” 

Even over that depth she could flash 
him asmile. “It is the business of my life,” 
she gave him in return, “to keep this gate 
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shut.” I felt as if they had forgotten me. 
Somers mounted and rode off without a 
word ; we were walking in a different direc- 
tion. Looking back, I saw Judy leaning 
immovable on the gate, while Somers 
turned in his saddle, apparently to repeat 
the form of lifting his hat. And all about 
them stretched the stones of Kabul valley, 
vague and formless in the tide of the moon- 
light. 

Next day a note from Mrs. Harbottle 
informed me that she had gone to Bombay 
for a fortnight. In a postscript she wrote, 
“T shall wait for the Chicheles there, and 
come back with them.” I remember re- 
flecting that if she could not induce herself 
to take a passage to England in the ship 
that brought them, it seemed the right thing 
to do. 

She did come back with them. I met 
the party at the station. I knew Somers 
would meet them, and it seemed to me, so 
imminent did disaster loom, that some one 
else should be there, some one to offer a 
covering movement or a flank support 
wherever it might be most needed. And 
among all our smiling faces disaster did 
come, or the cold premonition of it. We 
were all perfect, but Somers’s lip trembled. 
Deprived for a fortnight, he was eager for 
the draught, and he was only twenty-six. 
His lip trembled, and there under the flick- 


- ering station lamps suddenly stood that of 


which there never could be again any de- 
nial for those of us who saw. 

Did we make, I wonder, even a pretense 
of disguising the consternation that sprang 
up among us, like an armed thing, ready 
to kill any further suggestion of the truth ? 
I don’t know. Anna Chichele’s unfinished 
sentence dropped as if some one had given 
her a blow upon the mouth. Coolies were 
piling the luggage into a hired carriage at 
the edge of the platform. She walked me- 
chanically after them, and would have 
stepped in with it but for the sight of her 
own gleaming landau drawn up within a 
yard or two, and the general waiting. We 
all got home somehow, taking it with us, 
and I gave Lady Chichele forty-eight hours 
to come to me with her face all one ques- 
tion and her heart all one fear. She came 
in thirty-six. 

“ Have you seen it—long?”’ 

Prepared as I was, her directness was 
demoralizing. 

“Tt is n’t a mortal disease,” I answered. 
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“Oh, for heaven’s sake—” 

“Well, not with certainty for more than 
a month.” 

She made a little spasmodic movement 
with her hands, then dropped them piti- 
fully. “Could n’t you do anything ?” 

I looked at her, and she said at once: 

“No; of course you could n’t.” 

For a moment or two I took my share 
of the heavy sense of it, my trivial share, 
which yet was an experience sufficiently 
exciting. “I am afraid it will have to be 
faced,” I said. 

“ What will happen?” Anna cried. “Oh, 
what will happen ?” 

“Why not the usual thing ?”’ Lady Chi- 
chele looked up quickly, as if at a re- 
minder. “The ambiguous attachment of 
the country,” I went on, limping, but cour- 
ageous, “half declared, half admitted, that 
leads vaguely nowhere and finally perishes 
as the man’s life enriches itself—the thing 
we have seen so often.” 

“Whatever Judy is capable of, it won’t 
be the usual thing. You know that.” 

I had to confess in silence that I did.+ 

“Tt flashed at me—the difference in her 
—in Bombay.” She pressed her lips to- 
gether, and then went on unsteadily: “In 
her eyes, her voice. She was mannered, 
extravagant, elaborate. With me! All the 
way up I wondered and worried. But I 
never thought—” She stopped; her voice 
simply shook itself into silence. I called a 
servant. 

“IT am going to give you a good stiff 
peg,” I said. I apologize for the “peg,” 
but not for the whisky and soda. It isa 
beverage, on the frontier, of which the 
vulgarity is lost in the value. While it was 
coming I tried to talk of other things, but 
she would only nod absently in the pauses. 

“Last night we dined with him, —it was 
guest night at the mess, —and she was there. 
I watched her, and she knew it. I don’t 
know whether she tried—but, anyway, she 
failed. The covenant between them was 
written on her forehead whenever she 
looked at him, though that was seldom. 
She dared not look at him! And the little 
conversation that they had—you would 
have laughed—it was a comedy of stut- 
ters. The facile Mrs. Harbottle!” 

“You do well to be angry, naturally,” I 
said; “ but it would be fatal to let yourself 
go, Anna.” 

“Angry? Oh, Iam sick. The misery of 
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it! The terror of it! If it were anybody 
but Judy! Can’t you imagine the passion 
of a temperament like that in a woman 
who has all these years been feeding on 
herself ? I tell you she will take him from 
my very arms. And he will go—to I dare 
not imagine what catastrophe! Who can 
prevent it—who can prevent it?” 

“There is you,” I said. 

Lady Chichele laughed hysterically. “I 
think you ought to say ‘There are you.’ 
I—what can I do? Do you realize that 
it ’s Judy—my friend, my other self? Do 
you think we can drag all that out of it? 
Do you think a tie like that can be broken 
by an accident, by a misfortune? With it 
all I adore Judy Harbottle. I love her, as 
I have always loved her, and—it ’s damna- 
ble, but I don’t know whether, whatever 
happened, I would n’t go on loving her.” 

“ Finish your peg,” I said. She was sob- 
bing. 

“Where I blame myself most,”’ she went 
on, “is for not seeing in him all that makes 
him mature to her—that makes her forget 
the absurd difference between them, and 
take him simply and sincerely, as I know 
she does, as the contemporary of her soul, 
if not of her body. I saw none of that. 
Could I, as his mother? Would he show 
it to me? I thought him just a charming 
boy, with nice instincts and well plucked ; 
we were always proud of that, with his 
delicate physique. Justa boy! I have n’t 
yet stopped thinking how different he iooks 
without his curls! And I thought she 
would be just kind and clever and gracious 
to him because he was my son.” 

“There, of course,” I said, “is the only 
chance.” 

“Where— what ?’ 

“He is your son.” 

“Would you have me appeal to her? 
Do you know, I don’t think I could.” 

“Dear me, no. Your case must present 
itself. It must spring upon her, and grow 
before her out of your silence and, if you 
can manage it, your confidence. There is 
a great deal, after all, remember, to hold 
her in that. I can’t, somehow, imagine her 
failing you. Otherwise—” 

Lady Chichele and I exchanged a glance 
of candid intelligence. 

“ Otherwise she would be capable of sac- 
rificing everything —everything. Of gather- 
ing her life into an hour. I know. And, do 
you know, if the thing were less impossible, 
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less grotesque, I should not be so much 
afraid. I mean that the adso/ute indefensi- 
bility of it might bring her a recklessness 
and a momentum which might—”’ 

“Send her over the verge,” I said. 
“Well, go home and ask her to dinner.” 

There was a good deal more to say, of 
course, than I have thought proper to put 
down here; but before Anna went I saw 
that she was keyed up to the heroic part. 
This was none the less to her credit be- 
cause it was the only part, the dictation of 
a sense of expediency that despaired while 
it dictated. The noble thing was her capa- 
city to take it, and, amid all that warred in 
her, to carry it out on the brave, high lines 
of her inspiration. It seemed a literal in- 
spiration, so perfectly calculated that it 
was hard not to think sometimes, when one 
saw them together, that Anna had been 
lulled into a simple resumption of the old 
relation. Then from the least thing possible, 
the lift of an eyelid, it flashed upon one 
that between these two every moment was 
dramatic, and one took up the word with 
a curious sense of detachment and futility, 
but with one’s heart beating like a trip- 
hammer with the mad excitement of it. 
The acute thing was the splendid sincerity 
of Judy Harbottle’s response. For days 
she was profoundly on her guard ; then sud- 
denly she seemed to become virtually, 
vividly aware of what I must go on calling 
the great chance, and passionately to fling 
herself upon it. It was the strangest co- 
operation, without a word or a sign to show 
it conscious, a playing together for stakes 
that could not be admitted, a thing to hang 
upon breathless. It was there between 
them, the tenable ground of what they 
were to each other; they occupied it with 
almost an equal eye upon the tide that 
threatened, while I from my mainland 
tower also made an anguished calculation 
of the chances. I think, in spite of the 
menace, they found real beatitudes; so 
keenly did they set about the business that 
it brought them moments finer than any 
they could count in the years that were 
behind them—the flat and colorless years 
that were gone. Once or twice the wild 
idea even visited me that it was, after all, 
the projection of his mother in Somers that 
had so seized Judy Harbottle, and that 
the original was all that was needed to 
help the happy process of detachment. 
Somers himself at the time was a good 


deal away on escort duty; they had a 
clear field. 

I cannot tell exactly when, between Mrs. 
Harbottle and me, it became a matter for 
reference more or less overt—I mean her 
defined problem, the thing that went about 
between her and the sun. It will be ima- 
gined that it did not come up like the 
weather; indeed, it was hardly ever to be 
envisaged and never to be held; but it was 
always there, and out of our joint con- 
sciousness it would sometimes leap and 
pass, without shape or face. It might slip 
between two sentences, or it might remain 
a dogging shadow for an hour. Ora week 
would pass while, with a strong hand, she 
held it out of sight altogether, and talked 
of Anna, always of Anna. Her eyes shone 
with the things she told me then; she 
seemed to keep herself under the influence 
of them, as if they had the power of nar- 
cotics. 

At the end of a time like this she turned 
to me in the door as she was going, and 
stood silent, as if she could neither go nor 
stay. I had been able to make nothing of 
her that afternoon; she had seemed pre- 
occupied with the pattern of the carpet, 
which she traced continually with her rid- 
ing-crop; and finally I too had relapsed. 
She sat haggard, with the fight forever in 
her eyes, and the day seemed to grow 
somber about her in her corner. When 
she turned in the door I looked up with 
sudden prescience of a crisis. 

“Don’t jump,” she said ; “it was only to 
tell you that I have persuaded Robert to 
apply for furlough. Eighteen months. 
From the Ist of April. Don’t touch me.” 
I suppose I made a movement toward her. 
Certainly I wanted to throw my arms 
about her—with the instinct, I suppose, to 
steady her in her great resolution. 

“ At the end of that time, as you know, he 
will be retired. I had some trouble, he is so 
keen on the regiment; but I think I have 
succeeded. Youmight mentionitto Anna.” 

“ Have n't you?” sprang past my lips. 

“T can’t. It would be like taking an 
oath, to tell her, and—I can’t take an oath 
to go. But I mean to.” 

“ There is nothing to be said,” I brought 
out, feeling indeed that there was not. 
“ But I congratulate you, Judy.” 

“No; there is nothing to be said. And 
you congratulate me, no doubt.” 

She stood for a moment quivering in the 
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isolation she made for herself, and I felt a 
primitive angry revolt against the delicate 
trafficking of souls that could end in such 
ravage and disaster. The price. was too 
heavy. I would have denuded her, at the 
moment, of all that led her into this, and 
turned her out a clod with fine shoulders, 
like fifty other women in Peshawar. Then, 
perhaps because I held myself silent and 
remote, and she had no emotion to fear 
from me, she did not immediately go. 

“Tt will beat itself away, I suppose, like 
the rest of the unreasonable pain of the 
world,” she said at last ; and that, of course, 
brought me to her side. “Things will go. 
back to their proportions. This,” she 
touched an open rose, “will claim its 
beauty again. And life will become—per- 
haps—what it was before.” 

Still I found nothing to say; I could 
only put my arm in hers and walk with her 
to the edge of the veranda, where the sice 
was holding her horse. She stroked the 
animal’s neck. “Everything in me an- 
swered him,” she informed me, with the 
grave intelligence of a patient who relates 
a symptom past. As she took the reins she 
turned to me again. “His spirit came to 
mine like a homing bird,” she said, and in 
her smile even the pale reflection of hap- 
piness was sweet and stirring. It left me 
hanging in imagination over the source and 
the stream, a little blessed in the mere 
understanding. ? 

Too much blessed for confidence, or any 
safe feeling that the source was bound. 
Rather I saw it leaping over every obstacle, 
flashing to its destiny. As I drove to the 
club next day I decided that I would not 
tell Anna Chichele of Colonel Harbottle’s 
projected furlough. If to Judy telling her 
would be like taking an oath that they 
would go, to me it would at least be like 
assuming sponsorship for their intention. 
That would be heavy indeed. From the 
ist of April—we were then in March. 
Anna would hear it soon enough from the 
general; would see it soon enough, al- 
most, in the “Gazette,” when it would 
have passed into irrecoverable fact. So I 
went by her with locked lips, kept out of 
the way of those eyes of the mother that 
asked and asked, and would have seen 
clear to any depth, any hiding-place, of 
knowledge like that. As I pulled up at the 
club I saw Colonel Harbottle talking con- 
cernedly to the wife of our second in com- 
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mand, and was reminded that I had not 
heard for some days how Major Watkins 
was getting on. So I too approached Mrs. 
Watkins in her victoria to ask. Robert 
Harbottle kindly forestalled her reply. 
“ Hard luck, is n’t it? Watkins has been 
ordered home at once. Just settled into 
their new house, too—last of the kitcame up 
from Calcutta yesterday, didn’tit, Mrs. Wat- 
kins ? But it’s sound to go; Peshawar is the 
worst hole in Asia to shake off dysentery in.” 

We agreed upon this, and discussed the 
sale-list of her new furniture that Mrs. 
Watkins would have to send round the 
station, and considered the chances of a 
trooper,—to the Watkinses, with two chil- 
dren and not a penny but his pay, it did 
make a difference not to have to go by a 
liner,—and Colonel Harbottle and I were 
half-way to the reading-room before the 
significance of Major Watkins's sick-leave 
flashed upon me. 

“ But this,” I cried, “ will make a differ- 
ence to your plans. You won’t—” 

“Be able to ask for that furlough Judy 
wants. Rather not. I’m afraid she ’s dis- 
appointed—she was tremendously set on 
going; but it does n’t matter tuppence 
to me.” 

I sought out Mrs. Harbottle, at the end 
of the room. She looked radiant; she sat 
on the edge of the table, and swung a 
light-hearted heel. She was talking to 
people who in themselves were a witness 
to high spirits, Captain the Hon. Freddy 
Gisborne and Mrs. Flamboys. At sight of 
me her face clouded, fell into the old weary 
lines. Itmade me feel somehowa little sick ; 
I went back to my cart and drove home. 

For more than a week I did not see her 
except when I met her riding with Somers 
Chichele along the peach-bordered road 
that leads to the Wazir-Bagh. The trees 
were all in blossom, and made a picture 
that might well catch dreaming souls into 
a beatitude that would correspond. The 
air was full of spring and the scent of vio- 
lets, those wonderful Peshawar violets that 
grow in great clumps, tall and double. 
Gracious clouds came and trailed across 
the frontier barrier ; as blue as an idy] it rose 
about us; the city smiled in her gardens. 

She had it all in her face, all the spring 
softness and more, the morning she came, 
intensely controlled, to announce her de- 
feat.. The wonderful telegram from Simla 
arrived—that was the wonderful part—at 
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the same time; I remember how the red- 
white-and-blue turban of the telegraph 
peon bobbed up behind her shoulder in 
the veranda. I signed, and laid it on the 
table; I suppose it seemed hardly likely 
that anything could be important enough 
to interfere at the moment with my impres- 
sion of what love, unbound and victorious, 
could do with a face I thought I knew. 
Love sat there careless of the issue, full of 
delight. Love proclaimed that between 
him and Judith Harbottle it was all over, — 
she had met him, alas! in too narrow a 
place, —and I marveled atthe paradox with 
which he softened every curve and under- 
lined every vivid note of personality in 
token that it had just begun. He sat there 
in great serenity, and though I knew that 
somewhere behind lurked a vanquished 
woman, I saw her through such a radiance 
that I could not be sure of seeing her at all. 

“And now,” she said, “it is so dear to 
me and so lovely in my eyes—for a long 
time I would put it away and could not; 
now, if I could, I dare not say I would.” 

“ And you go all the way—to the logical 
conclusion P ” 

She hardly hesitated. “To the logical 
conclusion—what poor words!” . 

“May I ask—when?” 

“I should like to tell you that quite 
definitely, and I think I can. The English 
mail leaves to-night.” 

“And you have arranged to take it?” 

“We have arranged nothing. Do you 
know,” —she smiled as if at the fresh colors 
of a dream,—“ we have not even come to 
the admission. There has been between us 
no word, no vision. Ah, we have gone in 
bonds, and inarticulate! Hours we have 
had, exquisite hours of the spirit, but never 
a moment of the heart. It was mine to 
give, that moment, and he has waited, 
I know—wondering whether perhaps it 
would ever come. And to-day—we are 
going for a ride to-day, and I do not think 
—we shall come back.” 

“Oh, Judy,” I cried, catching at her 
sleeve, “he is only a boy!” 

“There were times when I thought that 
conclusive. Now the misery of it has gone 
to sleep; don’t waken it. It pleases me to 
believe that the years are a convention. I 
never had any dignity, you know, and I 
seem to have missed the moral deliverance. 
I only want—oh, you know what I want. 
Why don’t you open your telegram ?” 
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“Tt is probably from Mrs. Watkins about 
the victoria,” I said, feeling its profound 
irrelevance; “I wired an offer to her in 
Bombay. However—” and I read the tele- 
gram, the little solving telegram from army 
headquarters. I turned my back on her to 
read it again, and then I folded it up very 
carefully and put it in my pocket. It was 
a moment to take hold of with both hands, 
crying on all one’s gods for steadiness. 

“ How white you look!” said Mrs. Har- 
bottle, with concern. “ Not bad news?” 

“On thecontrary —excellent news. Judy, 
will you stay to luncheon?” 

She looked at me, hesitating. “Won't it 
seem rather a compromise on your part— 
when you ought to be rousing the city?” 

“T don’t intend to rouse the city,” I said. 

“T have given you the chance.” 

“Thank you,” I said grimly; “but the 
only real favor you can do me is to stay 
and lunch.” It was then just on one. 

“T’ll stay,” she said, “if you will promise 
not to make any sort of effort. I should 
n’t mind, but it would distress you.” 

“T promise absolutely,” I said, and ironi- 
cal joy rose up in me, and the telegram 
burned in my pocket. 

She would talk of it, though I found it 
hard to let her go on, knowing and know- 
ing and knowing as I did that for that day 
at least it could not be. There was very 
little about herself that she wanted to tell 
me; she wasthere confessed a woman whom 
joy had overcome. It was understood that 
we both accepted that situation. But in the 
details which she asked me to take charge 
of it was plain that she also kept watchful 
eye upon fate—matters of business. 

We were in the drawing-room. The little 
tin clock in its Amritsar case marked half- 
past three. Judy put down her coffee-cup 
and rose to go. As she glanced at the 
clock the light deepened in her eyes, and 
I, with her hand in mine, felt like an agent 
of the destroyer; for it was half-past three 
—consumed myself with fear lest the blow 
had miscarried. Then,as we stood, suddenly 
the sound of hoofs at a gallop on the drive, 
and my husband threw himself off at the door 
and tore through the hall to his room ; and 
in the certainty that overwhelmed me even 
Judy, for an instant, stood dim and remote. 

“ Major Jim seems in a hurry,” said Mrs. 
Harbottle, lightly. “I have always liked 
your husband. I wonder whether he will 
say to-morrow that he always liked me.” 












“Dear Judy, I don’t think he will be 
occupied with you to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, surely, just a little, if I go to-night.” 

“You won't go to-night.” 

She looked at me helplessly; her eyes 
filled with tears. “I wish—” 

“You ’re not going—you ’re not! You 
can’t! Look!” 

I pulled it out of my pocket and thrust 
it at her—the telegram. It came, against 
every regulation, from my good friend the 
deputy adjutant-general, and it read: 


Row Khurram 12th probably ordered front 
three hours’ time 


_ Her face changed,—how my heart 

leaped to see it change!—and that took 
command there which will command tram- 
pling, even in the women of the camp, at 
news like this. 

“What luck that Bob could n’t take his 
furlough!” she exclaimed,single-thoughted. 
“But you have known this for hours” — 
there was even something of the colonel’s 
wife, authority, incisiveness. “ Why did n’t 
you tell me? Ah—I see.” 

I stood before her abased, and that was 
ridiculous, while she measured me as if I 
presented in myself the woman I took her 
to be. “It was n’t like that,” she said. 

I had to defend myself. “Judy,” I said, 
“if you were n’t in honor bound to Anna, 
how could I know that you would be in 
honor bound to the regiment ? There was 
a train at three.” 

“I beg to assure you that you have 
overcalculated,” said Mrs. Harbottle. Her 
eyes were hard and proud. “ And I am not 
sure,’’—a deep red swept over her face, a 
man’s blush,—“in the light of this, I am 
not sure that I am not in honor bound to 
Anna.” 

We had reached the veranda, and at her 
signal her coachman drove quickly up. 
“You have kept me here three hours when 
there was the whole of Bob’s kit to see to,” 
she said as she flung herself in. “You 
might have thought of that.” 


Ir was a more than usually tedious cam- 
paign, and Colonel Robert Harbottle was 
ambushed and shot in a place where one 
must believe pure boredom induced him 
to take hismen. The incident was relieved, 
the newspapers said, —and they are seldom 
clever in finding relief for such incidents, — 
by the dash and courage shown by Lieu- 
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tenant Chichele, who, in one of those feats 
which it has lately been the fashion to 
criticize, carried the mortally wounded 
body of his colonel out of range at con- 
spicuous risk of depriving the Queen of 
another officer. I helped Judy with her 
silent packing,—she had forgiven me long 
before that, —andshe settled almost at once 
into the flat in Chelsea which has since 
been credited with so delightful an atmo- 
sphere. For months after, while the expe- 
dition still raged after snipers and rifle- 
thieves, I discussed with Lady Chichele 
the probable outcome of it all. I have 
sometimes felt ashamed of leaping as 
straight as I did with Anna to what we 
thought the inevitable. I based no calcu- 
lation on all Mrs. Harbottle had gone back 
to, just as I had based no calculation on 
her ten years’ companionship in arms when 
I kept her from the three-o’clock train. 
This last was a retrospection in which Anna 
naturally could not join me. She never 
knew, poor dear, how fortunate as to its 
moment was the campaign she deplored, 
and nothing to this day can have disturbed 
her conviction that the bond she was at 
such magnificent pains to strengthen held 
against the strain as long, happily, as 
the supreme need existed. Her distress 
about poor Robert Harbottle was genuine 
enough, but one could not be surprised at 
a certain ambiguity—one tear for Robert, 
so to speak, and two for her boy. And 
she laid down with some emphasis that 
Somers was brilliantly entitled to all he 
was likely to get, which was natural, too. 


I HAD been from the beginning so much 
“in it”? that Anna showed me, a year later, 
though I don’t believe she liked doing it, 
the letter in part of which Mrs. Harbottle 
shall finally excuse herself. 


Somers will give you this [I read], and with 
it take back your son. You will not find, I 
know, anything grotesque in the charming 
enthusiasm with which he has offered his life 
to me; you understand too well—you are too 
kind. And if you wonder that I can so render 
up a dear thing which I might keep, and would 
once have taken, think how sweet in the desert 
is the pool, and how fevered are the environs 
of Balclutha. 


Anna had her own interpretation. “ Dear 
Judy!” she said with sentiment. “She 
could n’t exchange me for a mother-in- 
law.” 








Drawn by Granville Smith 
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MY OLD MAID’S CORNER 


BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


Author of ‘‘ Hezekiah’s Wives” 


OW it rains! The streets are running 

rivers, and the torrents that fall from 
leaden skies divide each man from his fel- 
lows and shut us all indoors. 

At home, on a day like this, it was our de- 
light, when young, to go into the attic, that 
we might delve there among the treasures 
of some old horsehair trunks and some of 
red deerskin, that had stood under the cob- 
webbed rafters for nobody knew how long. 

What accumulations they held! The 
jetsam and flotsam of many a gay trans- 
port that had once borne beauties long 
since dead and beaus of another fashion 
out on to seas of glory, and sometimes on 
to reefs, alas! We would come across 
white satin wedding-slippers without heels, 
and high-crowned hats with uncurled 
plumes, satin waistcoats of a wonderful 
cut, knee-buckles studded with brilliants, 
and fans with pictures after famous French 
painters. Sometimes, carefully folded away 
with a knot of golden hair or a faded rose, 
there would be a pair of tiny blue kid shoes, 
with the date of the baby’s death in faded 
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ink. Once we found one of its muslin caps, 
and used it for our dolls; but we were only 
children then. 

Deep down at the very bottom of some 
trunk there would be such queer silhouettes 
and miniatures—pictures of women, their 
hair all puffs, and men with high white 
stocks and dog-eared collars. And then, 
what letters—yellow-stained and faint with 
age, but still breathing of past joys and 
past despairs! Nobody’s letters, when we 
found them, the very names of their writers 
forgotten, but each showing a heart wide 
open for the instant, giving up glimpses of 
innermost chambers, and then, with all their 
other history, fading away into the past 
again, like those glimpses that we catch 
through open doorways or over garden 
walls, which fade behind us just as we have 
caught them through the windows cf a rail- 
way-train that whirls us by. 

But in a town on a rainy day there are 
never any attics with their treasure-trove 
of old hair trunks to delve among; and yet 
the instinct to delve into something is as 
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strong. It belongs preéminently to women, 
I think. Some of those whom I know will 
take such a day for an upheaval of closets, 
some for bureau drawers. Some will use 
one for going through a desk, or through 
a wardrobe with its laces. Some who are 
spinsters, like me, will take it, as girls often 
do, for sorting out and arranging their 
different souvenirs. Every old maid’s cor- 
ner is full of them—curious mementos 
and keepsakes that have lain there for 
years : pictures of faithful lovers; stories of 
people with names left off; hints of a tra- 
gedy dropped by several people, and which, 
all at once, as we look them over, we sud- 
denly find fitting together. And tucked 
away among this driftwood out of others’ 
lives how many of our own half-forgotten 
possessions we discover : ambitions and pur- 
poses long since abandoned as out-of-date ; 
plans of kind deeds which we meant to per- 
form, but for which there was never a con- 
venient moment. Then, the thoughts that 
were to be our daily companions, but which 
we were always too busy to take counsel 
with. What an assortment! Every old 


spinster has them, I say. They often prove 
posthumous records. 
I like to go over mine when a rainy 


day comes. Then I spread before me a 
huge portfolio, between the ample pages of 
which I have slipped various odds and 
ends. Here, for instance, is a little thing, 
a mere fragment that I have had for years. 
A dear old lady gave it tome. This is the 
story it tells: They were both young. She 
was of our own people and beautiful. He 
was in the Prussian army, for everything 
was Prussian then. They were married, 
and after that the war with France broke 
out. This was in the seventies of the cen- 
tury that has gone. When his orders came, 
he made a galloping detour one night at 
the head of his cavalry troop, and, riding 
up the stone-paved street of the little town 
where he had left his wife, he stopped be- 
fore her door. She was up-stairs in a room 
filled with shaded candle-light, their eight- 
day-old baby, which he had never seen, 
nestled under her arm. He stooped and 
kissed the mother, and then, with the ardor 
of a boy, he lifted his first-born, his son, 
and running with him down-stairs, mounted 
his horse, and held the baby up before his 
troop. High over his head he held the 
child, and each man in the long line of 
horsemen trailing down the dimly lighted 


street broke into a cheer. When this bap- 
tism into loyalty was over, the young father 
ran up-stairs again,—he had but the mo- 
ment,—and laying the little fellow by his 
mother, told her, with another kiss, how 
soon he would come back— very, very soon, 
next week perhaps. When he left she 
could hear the hoofs of the horses clattering 
over the stones, he at their head, galloping 
off into the night—off still farther to where 
a battle was to be fought next day. Straight 
into the cannon’s mouth he rode, they told 
her afterward, and so saved the day; but 
even his body was not to be found when 
the battle was done. 

No; there is nothing else with which this 
fragment could fit, unless I knew what be- 
came of that baby. Did she, being but a 
woman, and all alone, know how to make 
him such a man as his father would have 
had him? Sometimes I wonder if, from 
very dread of courage and its cost, she kept 
the lad a weakling all his life. Not to every 
mother is given the power so to rear her son 
that, Theseus-like, he may step into the 
sandals an heroic father has bequeathed. 

Next in my portfolio I come across a pic- 
ture at which I always like to look. Itisa 
picture of two lovers, not young, however, 
like those we oftenest see. These had been 
married for forty years, and theif anniver- 
sary fell on her sixtieth birthday. Her hair, 
which had been golden and full of curls, had 
never turned gray. There was still in it a 
suggestion of the gay abandon of its youth, 
as there was in the joy one read in her face. 
The hair had only grown to be a darker 
shade, as the hair of blonds should grow. 
To him who loved her this was still a halo 
round her head. If she were older than 
when they married, I doubt whether he 
had ever stopped to think. But she had. 
For fifteen years at least she had been tak- 
ing note of changes in herself, having her 
tea-gowns cut higher and higher in the 
neck, so that he would not see what she 
mourned, until now the collars bound her 
close about the throat. Then, being a 
man, he did see at last, but without under- 
standing, for he asked her if she would not 
dress again as she used to dress for dinner. 
This was just before their fortieth anniver- 
sary, which came on a Sunday. When he 
was taking his afternoon nap she arrayed 
herself. And how pretty she was! I saw 
her afterward—that very night, indeed — 
in her black velvet gown cut square at the 
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throat, a bit of old Venetian lace turned 
back over the shoulders, and some soft tulle 
across the bust. I saw her, as I say; but 
her husband, to whom the dress was to be 
a surprise, saw her first. While he slept 
she crept into his room, and taking a chair, 
drew it up beside the sofa where he lay, 
seating herself with folded hands. And 
there, smiling, she waited, without moving, 
until he waked and saw her and the gown. 
Sometimes it seems to me that no picture 
of young lovers was ever half so sweet. 

And here is still another picture, sent me 
by some friend. The man and woman in 
it are old—very old indeed; and he wears 
knee-breeches, and big buttons on his coat. 
You cannot see his face, but from the way 
in which one thin hand falls over the arm 
of the chair and his feet are placed upon 
the floor, you know him to have been a 
gentleman all his life. He sits beside a big 
four-post bedstead in the twilight, and on 
its pillow, in a lace cap, there is the face 
of a woman. Youcan see hers clearly, and 
how old and white and very still itis. The 
man holds the woman’s hand. He has al- 
ways held it in this way of late when in 
the afternoon she slept, because he has 
never let her know what it was to be 
without his hand, as they walked together 
in their youth, through all the middle 
years, and into age. But this afternoon, 
though his grasp had been.as close, he had 
felt her going, and without him— beginning 
that long journey upon which we must all 
set out alone. He did not summon any 
help, expecting to follow himself in a little 
while, — who knows ? —for they had always 
been so near in all they did. It was only 
after many hours, when night had come, 
that the great-grandchildren opened the 
door, worried by a silence that had lasted 
longer than its wont. When they looked 
at her and spoke to him, he only lifted his 
head to say: 

“Ves, I know; but I wanted to hold her 
hand and be alone with her for just a little 
longer.” 

I find that I have a great many of these 
pictures of old lovers put away, gathered 
together because I like them, but put away 
because they would not interest young 
people. Love, to them, is all a thing of 
youth, and wide horizons, and sparkling 
summer skies of dazzling glory. They think 
that when age comes the fires must have 
burned out in the heart, leaving nothing 
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but a bed of ashes. But how can the flames 
ever be out, I say, so long as one face can 
be lighted by the joy of looking into the 
face of the other ? 

But this! My favorite title, —“One of 
the Gift-Bearers,” —and tucked away here 
among all these half-forgotten things! I 
cared for it at one time more than for 
anything that I had—this title of a story 
that I meant to write. Everybody has one, 
but mine was inspired by the illumined 
look that I once caught on the face of a 
woman wearing a widow’s cap who passed 
me hurriedly in the street. It was full of 
such radiance that it haunted me for days, 
and I asked her history. She was to be 
“One of the Gift-Bearers” in my story, 
since love with her was always the gift 
that she bore, not that which she prided 
herself on receiving. I gathered as much 
from all that her friends told me from time 
to time, she in her own eyes being only 
such a bearer as a king would choose to 
send his message by—the casket, perhaps, 
in which the gem was sent, but never the 
jewel itself. Nothing in her life showed 
that she confused the two, or that she 
claimed for herself as bearer that which 
belonged only to the gift she carried. And 
as she proved this in the love she gave her 
husband (it was all for him), so she felt it 
about the sons she bore. They were gifts 
to her, and from her, too. She never mur- 
mured when they both perished as heroes, 
their names on all our lips during the war 
with Spain. In those days when I was 
thinking altogether of her, and never went 
anywhere without carrying my title with 
me, I used to wonder why every other 
woman could not be a Gift-Bearer as well, 
like this one with the radiant face. And I 
knew that every other woman might be, 
whatever her place in life, whether she 
were given a child to rear, a book to write, 
a house to put in order, or only a cheerful 
hint to carry to some stumbler. For to 
be a Gift-Bearer, like this one who had 
passed me in her widow’s cap, it needs only 
that one be willing to remember that the 
bearer is not the gift, and that one should 
think more and more of the gift one car- 
ries, and what that gift means, and less of 
one’s self who had been chosen to bear it. 

I found the theme too big for me. I 
might have caught and given the tragic 
notes of the woman’s story, for every 
one knows the notes of tragedy. But 
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her radiance! One must have the fires 
one’s self to give radiance, to know that 
the highest giving is being—as one must 
be all poet to be lyrical in song. I know 
now that I shall never write “One of the 
Gift-Bearers,” although I meant to have 
made that story my best. 

Next to this title, as I turn the page, I 
come upon two emblazoned paragraphs 
like those painted texts it was once the 
fashion to hang over our beds. One text 
reads: “ The perfect balance in life is found 
by supplying deficiencies in others. They 
never find it who are only on the lookout 
for perfect equalities.’ The other runs: 
“Those who are forever seeking for others 
whose moods will exactly match their own 
will find it safer to carry their own moods 
with them.” 

I know just how these two found their 
way here, the very day and hour, in fact, 
of their coming. He, as men sometimes 
will, had lifted his hands over his head and 
cried out in an agony of despair. The soul 
of another had failed him: that great na- 
ture in which at first he had seemed to find 
his other self, all his hopes, his aspirations, 
his great and lofty purposes matched with 
equal ardor—a nature that, in the great 
enthusiasm of his young affections, he 
thought so deep because, like the shallow 
basin of a fountain, it could reflect what- 
ever of greatness was spread over it, even 
that of the blue vaults on high. Beautiful 
and alluring mirrors, these shallow basins, 
as I know. No wonder he was deceived. 
Beautiful mirrors in which we who look 
can read the very secrets of the stars 
brought down within our reach, but against 
which we only break our heads and hearts 
when we try to plunge into them. 

I think, being like every other spinster 
with an explanation and a remedy for 
every woe, that I tried to tell him some- 
thing of this, insisting that, after all, it was 
she who might have been defrauded, he 
having failed to come to her as he had 
done before their marriage, bringing the 
same enthusiasms with him; and I sug- 
gested that if he brought just as much to 
her now he might find just as much re- 
flected as he had seen at first. For he was 
not the only man I had known who, en- 
tranced by seeing only his own image filling 
another’s soul, has sometimes, when he 
tried to see another and a deeper in its 
stead, been pained by as rude an awaken- 
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ing. It is safer to be a Gift-Bearer, I think, 
than to be too greatly concerned with what 
other people fail in. 

“That which wins a man will wean him.” 
I have not thought of this for years, nor do 
I remember why I thought of it then. It 
might have gone at the end of those other 
texts I just had in my hands. I will pin it 
to them when I put it back, as I mean to 
put everything in a moment, now that the 
clouds outside are lifting. Perhaps I ought 
to destroy it. I would send it to a woman 
whom I know, except for its hopelessness, 
and nothing that has hopelessness in it 
ought to live or be sent about among one’s 
friends. Besides, would it help her? Her 
husband is long since weaned, and by that 
very devotion of hers to children which 
had won him to her in his youth. Before 
they were married, he found it alluring to 
watch her caring for her sister’s children, 
neglecting her own pleasures for them. He 
thought he had never seen so lovely a girl, 
nor one with so few frivolities—just the 
woman he wanted as his wife. But when 
their own babies came, and she was no 
less devoted to her own, carrying them in 
her own arms rather than let a nurse have 
them, her devotion took on a different 
color in his eyes. For her back rounded 
under the strain, her figure was ruined, and 
none of her clothes fitted, which worried 
him. “Why don’t Betty’s dresses look like 
yours?” he once said to a younger sister 
of hers, a girl who never permitted any- 
thing to interfere with the perfection of 
her toilets. Now, when the wife is in the 
nursery, he goes out of the house, twitch- 
ing his shoulders with impatience. Yet this 
wife is exactly the same person he married, 
loving the same things which he loved her 
for loving in those days when he persisted 
in believing that she was the only woman 
in the worid for him. 

There, indeed, is the hopelessness of it 
all: “That which wins a man will wean 
him.” The butterfly nature before marriage 
and the butterfly nature afterward. Al- 
truistic tendencies in the maiden and al- 
truistic sympathies in the wife. I wish I 
had not found it here to-day. It is like our 
coming across those tiny ,blue kid shoes 
with the date of the baby’s death that 
we used to see in the old trunks long 
ago, bringing us back with a sudden 
shock to knowing how even the sweetest 
of dreams may end. Yes, the hope- 
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lessness of it all! But why the hopeless- 
ness, I ask myself, even as I still hold 
the hopeless sentence in my hands. Of 
course there is a vulnerable spot in all 
earthly happiness, else it would not be 
earthly. But I have never believed that it 
was meant that we were to prepare only 
for destruction coming to us through our 
vulnerable places. I believe that our weak- 
nesses are our opportunities, and our vul- 
nerable spots are often made irritating 
simply to show us in what quarter our re- 
cuperative energies might be directed to 
most profit. 

Sometimes I go even farther than this, 
and believe that our greatest temptations 
lie along the line of our greatest strength, 
and not along the line of our greatest 
frailty. It all depends upon our point of 
view whether we regard temptations as 
sent by malignant powers to assail us, or 
ourselves as sent out by a righteous power 
to meet them. There is a thought of valor 
included in the last idea, and of hopeful- 
ness in the possibility it suggests of our 
developing in stature and girth, like the 
soldiers whom we train to meet a danger. 
But perhaps there is too little of comfort 
in it for most people. Growing pains are 
an affliction when they once begin. Then, 
too, there are some of us to whom the 
whole question is confusing, as it must be 
to that poor friend of mine who clings so 
persistently to the one supreme virtue by 
which her husband was won. What more 
natural for her than to cherish that which 
he had loved? It was he who taught her 
the value of that which he now spurns. 

Certainly it seems to me that if we did 
understand more clearly what it was to 
grow, we would at least understand some- 
thing of the principles of adjustment and 
of readjustment, and what the constant, 
unending need of adjustments is among 
people to whom growth is not natural— 
not an unfoldment, as it should be, with 
the outworn dropping away, as petals 
from seeds. For if the power of adjust- 
ment were acquired, there never would be 
any insanity or madness. Unhappiness 
would endure but as a momentary shock, 
and every conflicting current in married 
life would be but a blending to make the 
great streams stronger. 
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It may be, when the necessities for re- 
adjustment arise, that we are all thinking 
too much of what we were and too little 
of what we want to be. The disappointed 
married ones, like the faded beauties, sel- 
dom, I know, think of anything else. 
That is why most of them remain so closely 
tied to their miseries, never far enough 
away to look them in the face. I know 
one exception. “We are growing old,” 
this one said to her husband. “Do not 
let us settle into ways, thinking nothing so 
important as our symptoms and nothing 
worth cultivating but our own peculiarities. 
Since we have to be old people, let us be 
nice and agreeable old people, the very 
nicest whom we know.” And how en- 
chanting they became, in fact, everybody’s 
children loving them! They had none of 
their own. 

This is the woman who once said to me: 
“Tf we would all regard the marriages we 
entered into as we would our professions, 
bending all our energies to making a suc- 
cess of ours, there-would be fewer failures 
in domestic life.” 

I am glad that I thought of her to-day, 
for I like things to end cheerfully, espe- 
cially old age, and more particularly mar- 
riages. And I know nothing better able to 
insure a cheerful ending than that idea of 
growth which keeps us always to the inner 
truth of things, so that the ugly and un- 
comfortable fall away of themselves, and 
the new and the beautiful are welcomed 
as an unfoldment. For I think of what the 
love of the man and woman might mean 
who understood it, even the love of such 
a hopeless one as she whose husband is 
now weaned by that which had won him: 
how the ideal would carry them on to- 
gether through the very eternities, lovers 
always and to the end, like those at whose 
pictures I looked first to-day, and which I 
now lay away in my portfolio. 

Yes, I like things to end cheerfully, and 
most assuredly a rainy day like this one. 
The sun is shining, and everywhere outside 
there is the freshness of an atmosphere 
washed clear of dust. The streets are fill- 
ing with people, for men and women who 
live in town are like robins after a storm: 
each quits his cover on the instant, and the 
ground is covered with a moving throng. 
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PFJERE, at last, was the deep forest. 
41 Since dawn we had been climbing 
the foot-hills of the Cascade Mountains, 
first on the flat-car of a logging-train run- 
ning up from Puget Sound, —the air nimble 
with cold, the sun not yet risen, —twisting 
around perilous side-hills, across burned 
slashings thick with colossal stumps, over 
mountain streams, through stretches of 
virgin wood, towering and dark, where we 
ran as in a cahon of verdure; then still 
more perilously upward on a mountain 
locomotive, geared for just such gorges 
and bold climbs as these, past logging- 
camps squatting low in the thick, moist 
undergrowth, the landings piled high with 
new logs; and then to a still steeper skid- 
way worn with the downward rush of pon- 
derous, shaggy logs. ‘Thus we came to the 
opening where the axman, the swamper, 
the barker, the bucker, the sniper, the dog- 
chain tender were at work in the forest, 
where the donkey-engine, fuming with the 
spicy, ever-to-be-remembered odor of fresh 
cedar-smoke, was dragging the logs by re- 
sistless steel cable from the unwilling wood. 
Still upward, through the green ruin of the 
fresh cutting, the scarred earth where fir 
and cedar had fallen, the broken and 
tangled undergrowth, we came at last to 
the deep forest. 


Now the head feller lays his hand on the 
fir, looking up along its mighty bole, a 
hundred and fifty feet to the first limb. 
The head feller is without awe in this place 
LXVI.—12 
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—a ruddy young Swede with tobacco in 
his cheek and holes in his hat. To him a 
forest is so much merchantable lumber, 
lath, shingles; a tree, three or four matter- 
of-fact logs, sound or shaky. They call 
him Chris. 

“We ll take this feller, Ay tank,” he 
says. “ Make ‘im fall over dare.” 

It seems irrational that two men alone 
should attempt such a task, two pygmies 
with toy axes, a toy saw, a sledge, a bottle 
of kerosene-oil. For where the ridged and 
rugged butt of the great fir sets into the 
earth, it is thirty feet in circumference, a 
massive column rising two hundred and 
fifty feet in air. Its very bark is a foot 
thick ; its flesh is solid and hard. 

Chris and his partner clear away for a 
space the tangle of wild sweet clover and 
Oregon grape; then they cut stepping- 
notches in the bark of the giant. ‘Ten feet 
above the earth they fasten two spring- 
boards, narrow planks on which they now 
stand perilously balanced, their spiked 
shoes clinging fast, their double-bladed 
axes in hand. Even at the height of this 
enormous prospective stump the tree is 
over seven feet through. Chris spits on 
his hands, shifts his tobacco, and takes a 
nick from the brown bark. Jack follows: 
the tree stands as firm as the ages, towering 
to the sky. For hours they swing steadily, 
the knocking of their axes echoing through 
the silent forest. A fine drizzle of rain sets 
in, darkening all the wood; they do not 
pause, except now and then to wipe their 
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dripping faces. Far below from the valley 
come occasionally the rattling, tinny 
sounds of the donkey-engine as it winds in 
on its cables, and less frequently the whis- 
tled signal of some invisible log-boss in the 
woods. A kerf, or notch, three feet deep 
in the clean white wood is finished at last, 
the earth underneath it covered with pitchy 
chips. Skilfully has this notch been made, 
for it is this that governs the fall of the 
tree. 

Chris makes no errors. Where he says 
a tree will fall, there it falls. Set a stake a 
hundred feet from the foot of a fir, and he 
will so cut the kerf that the falling tree will 
drive it into the ground. 

Now they have had their lunch: for each 
one a heaped pyramid of cold beans, three 
cups of coffee, three boiled eggs, five or 
six wedges of bread, cold ham in quanti- 
ties, cake, and crackers—a meal there in 
the rain in proportion to the work. They 
shift their spring-boards to the other side 
of the great tree, and the long, double- 
handled saw rasps into the rough bark. 
Back and forth they sway, balancing per- 
fectly on the narrow boards, Jack at one 
side, Chris at the other. Their heads are 
bare in the drizzling rain, their sleeves rolled 
up over their hairy arms; through their 
wet shirts one sees the play of the mus- 
cles in their shoulders. So, steadily, un- 
relentingly, the back-breaking task goes 
forward for hours. Occasionally, as the 
saw cuts deeper, they pause to change the 
spring-boards, and pour a little kerosene 
from their flat pocket-flasks on the saw, to 
clean it of pitch. They shout their signals, 
for the tree is so huge that they work with- 
out seeing each other. 

Through nearly five feet of solid green 
timber have they thus cut their way, little 
jets of sawdust following each withdrawal 
of the saw; their trousers and shoes are 
yellow with it. But the fir has given no 
sign of yielding, still towering mighty 
among the smaller hemlocks and cedars. 
One’s interest grows acute. It is nothing 
less than a tragedy that this majestic tree 
should be laid low; it seems impossible, 
indeed, that it can be made to fall from 
its wide-spreading foundation, after five 
hundred years of the stout survival of storm 
and shock. 

Chris and Jack have been discussing in 
brief scraps the vagaries of a certain camp 
cook, who, it seems, had served a baked 
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mouse with the beans. Now, still uncon- 
cerned with the impending catastrophe, 
they withdraw the hot saw. Wedges they 
place in the saw kerf opposite the under- 
cut, sledging them in. 

“Watch out there!” roars Jack. “ Watch 
out over the hill!” 

His voice echoes through the hushed 
distances of the forest. Strange sound here, 
this human cry ; strange and full of portent. 
We withdraw far up the hill, for, in the ruin 
which follows the fall of one of these giants, 

-branches are sometimes hurled for hun- 
dreds of feet. 

“Tf you stay too clost,” warns Chris, 
“you get killt pooty qvick.” 

We hear the crack, crack of the sledge 
on wedge metal, then suddenly a sharp, 
penetrating, unearthly snapping, rending, 
tearing, which thrills through the dripping 
forest. Away plunge the fellers, shouting : 
“Watch out below! Watch out! Watch 
out!” 

The great fir, for the first time, gives 
sign of distress, of yielding ; a shiver passes 
through its mighty bulk; there are other 
sounds of rending wood, far-reaching, over- 
powering; then, slowly, with stately ma- 
jesty, the noble tree sways aside, with 
matchless dignity even to the last. Its lofty 
head, gray, gnarled, stupendous, gives way, 
and opens a wide space of leaden sky, let- 
ting in a garish light to the wood. Faster 
it falls, striking the earth with a hollow 
roar, jarring the whole forest as with an 
earthquake, the sound of it reverberating 
through the valley, deep, hoarse, appalling 
—the death-cry of the fir! 

Though the earth is moist with rain, the 
air fills with dust, followed for seconds 
afterward by a shower of falling branches, 
some as large as a man’s body. And such 
ruin as the fall has wrought in the wood! 
Here is a young hemlock, a magnificent 
tree in any forest but this, stripped clean 
on one side of every limb and all its bark. 
Lightning could do no worse. Here are a 
dozen young cedars crushed to splinters ; 
smaller shrubs are driven into the soft 
earth, where the giant now lies as in a 
trough. 

Silence again in the forest,*except for 
the dripping of rain on the leaves, the oc- 
casional snap of a twig as the fir settles in 
its resting-place. Then the calm, matter- 
of-fact voices of Chris and his companion, 
coming leisurely forward : 
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“Better make thirty-sixes and_thirty- 
eights out of it.” 

They are taking a fresh chew of tobacco ; 
they reek with the odor of toil. 

We walk along the body of the prostrate 
fir, seemingly even more immense now 
that it has fallen, lying like a_ bridge 
through the wood. It is bare in places 
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fifty to four hundred dollars, and some- 
times more. 

While we speculate on the lumber pos- 
sibilities of a single tree, the swampers 
have been at work on the forest hillside, 
clearing a trail through the thick under- 
growth, and here and there, where ne- 
cessary, laying down a pathway of short 
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where the bark has been torn off in the 
catastrophe. The bucker—he who is now 
to cut the tree into log lengths—comes 
measuring and notching, making ready for 
the saw. And he finds that the fir, noble as 
it had looked in life, was decayed at the 
top, so that, in falling, a hundred feet of the 
mighty summit was splintered and broken. 

“Rotten as a pumpkin,” he comments. 
“Tt ‘Il make only three logs.” 

But such logs—six feet through and 
thirty-six and thirty-eight feet long! Lum- 
ber enough to build a small house. One 
good tree of this size will yield from fifteen 
to eighteen thousand feet of good lumber, 
besides shingles, lath, and fire-wood, a 
money value of from two hundred and 
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timbers or skids along which the logs can 
be dragged out of the wood. Other Chrises 
or Jacks in overalls and with spiked shoes 
come to “snipe,” or bx vel, off the ends of 
the logs, and to clean the bark from the 
“riding side,” so that the logs will slip 
easily along the miles of skidways which 
they must now travel. All this work is done 
with splendid system and despatch, the 
buckers following the sawyers, the snipers 
and barkers following the buckers, and 
so on. 

Now painfully up the hill they drag 
the heavy wire cable from the donkey- 
engine, assisted by a pulley-horse in the 
valley below, and attach it by means of 
hooks set in notches near the end of the 
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leviathan. The boss whistles; Jimmy of 
the engine—that greasy man in the “ dinky” 
cap—toots in return. The drum revolves, 
growling and rattling, the cable tightens, 
and the log begins its momentous journey. 
Down the hill it plunges, rooting through 
the earth, tearing up shrub and tree, now 
slipping willingly over the skids, now sulk- 
ing behind a rotten windfall, until at last it 
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even riding, dangerously, on the bounding 
logs, dancing a lively measure with spiked 
boots on the rough bark. Sometimes, too 
daring, he falls, and there is a broken leg, 
and often worse; for these are perilous 
operations. 

Now the geared mountain locomotive 
takes hold. The track is planked from rail 
to rail, and the train of logs, chained to 
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reaches the main skidroad, a long, care- 
fully engineered path or trough made of 
logs laid endwise and winding off down 
the mountain-side for over a mile. Some- 
times this trough is made slippery with 
grease, and sometimes a liberal watering is 
sufficient. Five or six logs are now fastened 
together, end to end, with dog-chains. 
The cable from the lower donkey-engine 
is attached to the leader, the signal is 
given, and the train of logs slips forward 
faster and faster down the hill, bounding, 
jerking, swinging around the curves of the 
skidway, and finally, with rush and roar, 
their under sides hot with friction, they 
plunge past the lower engine and out on 
the tracks of the mountain railroad. A man 
has followed them all the way, sometimes 
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the engine, is dragged wildly down the hill. 
We rode on the engine, watching the logs 
twisting and bounding after us, around 
curves where it seemed they must certainly 
jump the track, down grades where we ex- 
pected the logs to rush upon us and crush 
us, locomotive and all. Yet we always 
maintained our distance, the ponderous 
logs, many of which were as wide as the 
track itself, miraculously keeping to the 
narrow space between the rails. Some- 
times, indeed, the logs do jump the track, 
—we saw in places the signs of such ruin, 
—and sometimes they carry the locomotive 
with them; but for the thousands of logs 
that are thus brought down the mountain- 
side there are remarkably few accidents. 
At the end of the mountain railroad we 
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he cable and donkey-engine do most of this work, but cattle are still used in some camps 
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came to the level landing-place where the 
logs were rolled across a narrow platform 
and out upon ordinary flat-cars, another 
donkey-engine assisting in the work of 
loading, so that many logs, piled pyramid- 
wise, could be placed on each car. When 
a dozen cars or more were loaded, a stan- 
dard locomotive came and pulled them to» 
the mills, thirty miles away in Tacoma, 
downhill all the way. 


NowHERE else in the world is there such a 
forest as this. A few steps in any direction 
from the roads of the loggers bring one at 
once to the primeval wood. 

Turn to the north. A thousand and five 
hundred miles you may wander, if you 
will, and never escape the inclosing silences 
of this wood. Across the British posses- 
sions, through endless reaches of moun- 
tains, snow-capped, inaccessible, and 
onward to Alaska, nothing but trees and 
trees—cedar, fir, hemlock, pine, spruce. 
Turn to the south. For a thousand miles 
of Sierra, through the heart of California, 
where grows the sequoia, the monarch 
among trees, to the very deserts of the 
Mexican border, and you will find this 
forest still covering all the hills, thick, 
silent, and all but undisturbed. A conti- 
nent long is this wood, facing the Pacific, 
here two hundred miles wide, from the 
water’s-edge across the heights of the 
Cascades and the Sierra, there narrowing 
to a thin, straggling, yet persistent growth 
along the mountain-tops. 

This tree before you, rising two hundred 
and fifty feet in air, straight and strong, 
thick-coated with brown bark, its mighty 
base setting firmly in the earth, its roots 
gripping deep, was growing before Colum- 
bus saw America. Five hundred years has 
it been standing here, raising its head to 
the sky. What storms has it bent before; 
under what ages of sunshine has it gained 
strength; what lightning strokes have 
threatened it, what sweeping fires! And 
still it stands with the sublime majesty of 
age and strength, fearful of nothing—and 
the sound of axes knocking in the valley 
below! 

But long before the seed of this hoary 
giant was sown in the wind, forests were 
old on these hills. For fifty thousand years 
and more have these mountains been forest- 
clad, one forest rising five hundred years 
from youth to maturity, sinking away in 
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ripe old age, and giving room to another 
generation of trees. Deep in the earth 
to-day lie some of these ancient forests, 
changed by the slow chemistry of the ages 
into coal, and now at last beginning to 
give out for men the sunshine which they 
stored up centuries before the beginning of 
history. 

During all these ages nature has favored 
the growth of forests on the Pacific moun- 
tains, providing the peculiar conditions 
which make them far different, much 
gréater in size, more luxuriant, than any 
other in the world. Of all the creations of 
the living world none is so great in size, 
sO majestic in presence, as the mighty trees 
of the Sierra and the Cascades. For here 
the air is always fertile with moisture; 
clouds blown in from the Pacific Ocean 
rest among the mountain summits, even 
crowning the tops of the trees themselves, 
and here discharge their rain. The soil is 
deep and spongy with. centuries of decom- 
posing vegetable matter, furnishing an un- 
equaled nurturing-place for vegetation, and 
there are no extremes of heat in summer 
or depths of cold in winter. Every condi- 
tion has been favorable to unexampled ex- 
uberance of growth not only of the larger 
trees, but of all manner of undergrowth, 
vine, shrub, and brake. A huge tree falls, 
decays, and is yellowed with thick moss; 
immediately scores of young firs and cedars 
spring up along the top of it—the first 
chance of a bare spot in the wood. Old 
burned stumps, gathering soil in their hol- 
low interiors, are nurseries for colonies of 
young trees, some strong individual finally 
shouldering out the others, growing larger, 
and, as the mother stump drops away, 
sending its roots downward into the earth 
through the disintegrating textures, until 
it, in time, becomes a great tree. Even 
where the lumberman has laid the country 
waste with ax and fire, the new growth, 
creeping in silently from all directions, 
clothes the naked land with green within 
a year or two—a tangle of verdure almost 
impassable. Some of the old cuttings of 
Wisconsin and Maine have become all but 
barren wastes, the new growth coming in 
slowly or not at all; but here reforestation, 
unless prevented by continued fires or 
cultivation, goes forward immediately. 
There is no hindering the work of the 
fertile earth and the moist winds, and if 
these hills, when cut over, could be pro- 
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tected, they would again produce a great 
forest, though none of us might wait to 
see the harvest. 

We hear much of the magnitude of West- 
ern lumbering operations. Truly they are 
great and wonderful, and yet so vast are 
the forests that men have barely notched 
the edges. An eye that could see the con- 
tinent length would hardly perceive the 
puny cuttings of the few loggers among 
the great trees, though he might see the 
blackened evidences of the forest fire. 

Yet the logger is there at last, the sign 
of the consuming human builder. Five 
hundred years has the forest been preparing 
for his advent; he comes now, heedlessly, 
to reap his crop, unmindful of the won- 
ders of the place. Long ago he sent down 
most of the forests of Maine to build 
Boston and New York; he has consumed 
the timber of Pennsylvania; he has nearly 
swept away the noble Lake Superior for- 
ests; he is fast subduing the ranges of the 
Southern pine; and now surely, slowly, in- 
exorably, wastefully, he is gnawing his way 
into the greatest of all forests. Years it 
will take him, but he will finally subdue it 
—he and that other more destructive 
agency, his own ungoverned servant, the 
forest fire. Already, comparatively small 
as his beginnings are, he has built up scores 
of towns in the forest region; hundreds of 
miles of his railroad penetrate its solemn 
depths; he has absorbed the services of 
scores of ocean vessels; and his product is 
now being used in every part of the world: 
his masts on ships built in Maine; his 
shingles on houses in the ancient lumber 
stronghold of Michigan; his timbers in the 
mines of Australia and South Africa. His 
business to-day makes up a large share of 
the total commerce of the ports of Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, to say nothing of a score 
of other towns along the Pacific from 
Alaska to California. 


But the waste of it all! Nothing impresses 
the visitor more strongly than the almost 
reckless despoliation of the forest. Here 
they have left to rot or burn a stump twelve 
feet high, seven feet across; here is the 
entire top of the tree, a hundred feet or more 
in length, in places over a foot through, 
with great branches forty feet long. It 
would yield a large amount of good lum- 
ber, lath, shingles, and scores of cords of 
wood. If only that forest could be gleaned 
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for the East Side of New York! Presently, 
when the loggers have finished their cutting, 
they will burn over the land, destroying 
everything that is left, even killing all the 
young and growing trees, some of them 
fifty years old or more, and large enough 
for good lumber, but left to waste in this 
forest where there is so much other and 
better timber. You travel over miles and — 
miles of such blackened, desolate waste, 
in some cases the earth having been 
sown with grass-seed so that no new forest 
growth will appear. Much more than 
half of the actual bulk of the timber (sixty 
or seventy-five per cent.) is ruthlessly 
wasted, burned, lost, in the process of lum- 
bering. 

Yet the lumbermen say helplessly : 

“What can we do? We don’t like the 
waste; we are the greatest losers. But it 
does not pay us to cut any closer or save 
any more. We must watch our ledgers. 
We can find sufficient market for only the 
best and choicest lumber, so we save only 
the best logs. Freight rates to the East are 
so high that we cannot manufacture com- 
mon-grade stuff and sell it to compete with 
Michigan and Georgia, and the population 
here on the coast is not sufficient yet to 
absorb a tenth part of it. As the country 
settles up and the demand grows, we shall 
cut closer and save more, as they are now 
doing in the Eastern lumber woods. As 
for the fires, we must burn over our old 
cuttings, else they furnish material for 
forest fires which would sweep into and 
destroy the green timber.” 

So the waste goes ruthlessly onward. 
The loggers are only one element in the 
wholesale destruction, Every year great 
fires break out, sweeping through the moun- 
tains, licking the very earth bare of its 
timber, and leaving it hopelessly desolate 
and forlorn, sometimes wiping towns out 
of existence, destroying railroad property, 
and taking toll of human life. For weeks 
during the summer of 1902, while we were 
among the forests, all Oregon and Wash- 
ington lay under a pall of smoke: towns, 
sawmills, farms, logging-camps were 
burned; settlers were driven from their 
homes; millions of acres of forest were 
burned, the timber being utterly destroyed, 
representing the loss of millions of dollars. 
The result of a single fire in Wash- 
ington is thus described in a newspaper 
despatch : 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON, September 16, 
1902. Thirty-eight bodies were found to-day 
in the Lewis River valley, indicating that the 
devastation there by forest fires was worse than 
supposed. The search is stillin progress. The 
burned district was settled by five hundred 
prosperous farmers, who lost all they had. 
Sixty persons camping out at Trout Lake, 
near the base of Mount St. Helens, saved them- 
selves by taking to the water on improvised 
rafts of poles andlogs. One hundred and forty 
sections of the finest timber in Cowlitz County 
were destroyed. The total losses in western 
Washington cannot be less than two million 
dollars, without counting the cessation of the 
logging industry of southwestern Washington. 


Henry Gannett, government lumber ex- 
pert, is authority for the statement that 
while about twenty per cent. of the mer- 
chantable timber of Washington has been 
cut by lumbermen, over twenty-two and a 
half per cent. has been destroyed by fire. 
And there seems no way to stay this crimi- 
nal wastefulness and loss, the very robbery 
of coming generations; there is no con- 
certed action, no thought for the future. 
While the fire burns, the people talk, as at 
the burning of a neighbor’s barn ; the news- 
papers agitate: but with the first rain the 
fires are forgotten until another: year. 

Everything connected with the lumber- 
ing industry of the Northwest is built on 
larger lines than in the East. The timber 
is greater, the distances more extended, the 
country far more mountainous and difficult, 
the waste more appalling. Consequently 
the Northwest has had to develop new 
methods of lumbering, using a maximum 
of machinery and steam, a minimum of 
man-muscle and horse-power. Naturally, 
the practices in different localities vary 
slightly according to local conditions. 
Sometimes oxen are employed to haul the 
logs out of the woods ; sometimes, where a 
mountain stream is convenient, they are 
shot down steep hillsides in water-chutes, 
landing at the bottom in a pond or river. 
In one locality, Bridal Veil, Oregon, 
where the forest is in the depths of an in- 
accessible cafion, the logs are lifted up 
hundreds of feet by wires suspended from 
the top of the cafion, sawed on the hills, 
and the lumber sent down in water-chutes. 
But, in the main, the methods are every- 
where the same, and very different indeed 
from the operations in the Maine and Wis- 
consin woods—more daring, and on a 
much larger scale. 
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In these older lumber States the trees 
are not so large by far, nor do they grow 
usually in such difficult mountain places. 
There is more room for the work of men 
and oxen, for pevee and pike and ax. The 
Eastern logger commonly cuts his timber 
only in the winter, lands the logs on the 
ice of some stream or lake, and in the 
spring utilizes the freshet waters for driving 
them out and down to the sawmill, often 
many miles below. The lumberman chops 
in winter, goes “on the drive” in the spring, 
and lies idle, spending his money, in the 
summer. But these new loggeries of the 
Pacific coast never rest, cutting, hauling, 
sawing all the year round, except for a 
week at the Fourth of July, the greatest 
time of the year for every lumberman, and 
another week or more at Christmas. No- 
where else in the world has timber-cutting 
reached such a science as it has here in the 
West. The Russian government has had 
two separate commissions, for weeks at a 
time, inspecting these operations with ref- 
erence to duplicating the machinery and 
methods in the forests of the Caucasus and 
Siberia. 

The loggers in these camps live much 
as they do in Wisconsin, as they have for 
years in Maine—the same rude shacks set 
in the deep woods; the same long, low 
dining-room, with the same advertisement 
girls on the walls; the same fat cook in 
oil-cloth apron bringing in the same huge 
pans of beans, potatoes, soda-bread, pork, 
and prunes. Yet there are many and impor- 
tant differences. Workingall the yearround 
in one place, some of the men bring their 
wives and families to the camps; others 
build separate shacks, where they can se- 
cure privacy and a few comforts that they 
cannot find in the big, smoky bunk-houses. 
The camps are often more like little villages 
than temporary lodgings, and they are 
correspondingly more comfortable, at- 
tracting a better class of men. In the 
Eastern camps the management supplies 
the bed-clothing and the food. Here every 
man owns and cares for his own bedding, 
and has pride in keeping it clean; and he 
pays for his board from his wages at so 
much a day. Wages in the West are also 
higher. In one camp that I visited ordinary 
workingmen received from two dollars and 
a half to three dollars and twenty-five cents 
a day, with a deducted charge of sixty- 
five cents for board. A _ fine, healthy, 
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hearty lot of men they were, too, from Mr. 
Wilbur, the “old man,” down to the water- 
boy. Singularly enough, logging seems to 
go by latitude. A large proportion of men 
in these winter camps are from Maine, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin,— Northern log- 
ging districts all,—or else they are Swedes 
or Norwegians from the lumbering coun- 
try of northern Europe, mostly young men, 
and unusually intelligent. 

Sitting about the fire of an evening, one 
can find men with whom to discuss almost 
any subject under the sun, and with wit 
and intelligence, too: the poet who can 
repeat “The Lady of the Lake”; the 
man who knows Dickens to the last char- 
acter; the inevitable Scotchman, with his 
Bobbie Burns; and one is certain of his 
fill of politics and religion. Rough fun and 
cards there are, too, in plenty; and on 
the Fourth and Christmas, wild hilarity 
and the reckless disposal of hard-earned 
dollars. The food is good and astonish- 
ingly abundant, yet not more astonishing 
than the appetites of the men who gather 
at the long tables. 

At Tacoma I visited a sawmill said to 
have a greater capacity than any other in 
the United States, and, with one exception 
(in Norway), the greatest in the world. It 
is, in fact, two separate mills, covering a 
wide, low flat, with docks on the sound 
where ships can be loaded at the door of 
the yards. Here the logs from the camp 
which we visited are sawed. They are 
dumped from the railroad-cars into ponds 
of water and held until the mill is ready to 
cut them into lumber. Mr. Royce showed 
me through this great establishment, with 
its devices for handling the enormous logs 
of fir and cedar, hemlock and spruce, which 
come to it daily. Nearly every step in the 
long process is performed by some human- 
like machine. Logs weighing many tons 
are handled like jack-straws, pulled out 
of the water, whirled over, lifted about, 
gripped, slabbed off, turned again easily, 
and, directed by the swift and sure judg- 
ment of the expert sawyer, driven through 
band-saws or great gang-saws, cutting 
twenty boards or more at once, and finally 
trimmed to certain lengths—everything 
moving at once, smoothly, with absolute 
exactitude. In fifteen minutes from the 
time the log enters the mill it has been 
reduced to lumber of several grades; the 
poor parts have been whittled up into lath 
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and shingles, the slabs have been shot out 
on a great pile for fire-wood, and the re- 
maining bark, sawdust, and refuse have 
been carried away to the fire-heap. This 
mill cuts 100,000,000 feet of lumber and 
90,000,000,000 shingles a year, and its 
product goes the world over—to Australia, 
Hawaii, China, South Africa, South Amer- 
ica, and Europe. ° 

Washington, Oregon, and California are 
now the chief sources of the world’s supply 
for all timber of extraordinary size, length, 
and fine quality. I saw two single timbers 
a hundred and ten feet long, twenty-four 
inches square, weighing over eight tons 
each, loaded on a row of three flat-cars, 
ordered for the mines of Butte, Montana. 
The Pacific forests have supplied the masts 
for the great sailing-ships of Maine, a recent 
order being for a stick, clear and straight, 
one hundred and thirty-two feet long, five 
feet in circumference at the bottom, and 
three feet at the top. It required four flat- 
cars to carry two such spars, and they could 
hardly be got around some of the curves 
and through the tunnels of the railroad 
lines over which they were shipped. These 
mills supplied the flooring, sixty-three feet 
long, clear lumber, for Emperor William’s 
yacht, an order that could not have been 
filled outside of the Pacific forests. 

And the supplies of timber in the Pacific 
Northwest seem all but inexhaustible. A 
large proportion of the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon and the northern and cen- 
tral parts of California are to-day densely 
forested. Though the figures are too great 
to convey much of an idea, Washington has 
47,700 square miles (seventy-one per cent. 
of the area of the State) of forest, a con- 
siderable portion of which is merchantable 
lumber; and Oregon 54,300 square miles 
(fifty-seven per cent. of the area of the 
State). Four counties in Oregon have 
timber valued at (rough lumber prices) 
$578,000,000, or about four times the en- 
tire assessed valuation of the State. Wash- 
ington has more lumber to-day than the 
combined States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. One of the best lumber 
authorities of the Northwest told me that 
there is standing in Washington 200,000,- 
000,000 feet of timber, —Jdz//ion, be it under- 
stood, —red fir, hemlock, and cedar mostly ; 
in Oregon, 225,000,000,000 feet, mostly 
red fir and yellow pine; in California, 
200,000,000,000 feet, mostly redwood and 
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yellow pine. It has been estimated that 
cutting at the present rate may go forward 
for upward of one hundred and twenty 
years before the forests are exhausted. It 
is probable, however, that the rate of cut- 
ting will increase enormously within a very 
few years. The forests of the East are 
rapidly disappearing; population is every- 
where growing, with a consequent in- 
creased demand for lumber, so that the 
United States must come to lean more and 
more heavily on the Pacific coast forests 
for its supplies. Indeed, the increase in the 
lumbering business of the Northwestern 
States has been phenomenal. Twenty 
years ago the Oregon product was worth 
$2,000,000. In 1900 it was five times as 
much—over $10,000,000. In the same 
time Washington’s product showed even 
a more extraordinary expansion, leaping 
from $1,734,000 to over $30,000,000, while 
California rose from $8,794,000 to $13,- 
764,000. About one fourteenth of all the 
lumber of the United States now comes 
from Washington and Oregon. 

But the forests of these States will not 
all be sacrificed to the logger and lumber- 
man, fortunately. Some remnants of the 
great Pacific wood will be saved for future 
generations. During the last few years the 
United States government, pursuing a 
policy new in its history, has stepped in 
and set aside vast areas of forest lands 
along the summits of the Cascade Moun- 
tains in both Washington and Oregon, and 
west of Puget Sound in the former State. 
The chief purpose of the reserves is to 
protect the head-waters of the various 
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rivers, which now play such an important 
part in the irrigation development of the 
arid regions east of the coastal mountains. 
A broad strip of these forest preserves from 
twenty to a hundred miles wide extends 
almost continuously from the Canadian 
boundary southward nearly to the line of 
California, a distance of some five hundred 
miles, embracing, with the great reserve 
west of Puget Sound, a seventh of the 
entire area of Washington and over a 
thirteenth part of Oregon—a vast park for 
the people forever. Most of this land is 
now well wooded, little of it, however, with 
the best timber, and no cutting is at present 
allowed. In the future, when the better, 
privately owned forests are stripped, these 
great reserves, carefully logged under gov- 
ernmental supervision, only the mature 
trees being sacrificed, will supply immense 
quantities of valuable lumber without in- 
juring the forest in the least as a water- 
conservator or as a park wilderness. These 
reserves are protected by rangers, who at- 
tempt not only to prevent timber-cutting 
and the invasion of sheep, but do their best 
to check the spread of forest fires, a nearly 
impossible task. Never has the United 
States government exercised more wisdom 
and forethought than in the reservation of 
these timber-lands, although as yet they 
are very insufficiently patrolled and _ pro- 
tected. And it is to be hoped that the area 
of the reserves will be constantly extended ; 
for it is only by this means that the country 
can be saved from deforestation, and the 
waters so much needed in the irrigation 
country conserved and protected. 








FIVE HUNDRED FARMERS 


AN ECONOMIC EXPERIMENT IN IOWA 


BY W. S. HARWOOD 


"a1 V E hundred Iowa farm- 
ers, chafing under the 
restraints of virtual 
monopolies, have gone 
into business for them- 
selves, dealing in 
many staple articles 
used upon the farm, 

and buying all kinds of farm produce. In 
1901 they transacted business to the 
amount of $620,000, at an outlay of about 
$4000, inclusive of salaries, taxes, and in- 
surance. In 1902 the volume of business 
was approximately $630,000. Since these 
farmers organized their company thirteen 
years ago the business transacted has 
amounted to over $4,000,000, and the ex- 
pense of carrying it on has averaged $3000 
a year. 

The company was not organized to 
demonstrate any economic theories, to 
make a fight upon capital, or to vent spite 
upon individuals, although the immediate 
cause of the organization was the persis- 
tent refusal of the chief tradesman in their 
vicinity to sell them goods and buy their 
produce at fair rates. Below this immedi- 
ate cause was a deep-rooted conviction 
that as a class the farmers were not being 
fairly treated. 

These men had been successful farmers 
in one of the richest agricultural regions 
on the continent. If they could be suc- 
cessful farmers in a day when it is difficult 
for the farmer to succeed, then why not, 
they argued, become successful business 
men? 

Their only contention was to have an 
opportunity, unhampered by monopolies 
or trusts, to buy in the lowest and sell in 
the highest market. In carrying on their 
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business they have met with powerful op- 
position. They have had sharp encounters 
with the railroad and certain combinations, 
yet they have won against all opposition 
by force of honesty, common sense, and 
pluck. 

If a railroad or grain-elevator official 
comes into their little town, the center of 
their farming community, where they have 
established a’ grain-elevator and cattle- 
yards, and threatens to place an agent in 
their town to outbid them unless they 
cease buying in opposition to the “ legiti- 
mate” traders, they answer: “Come, and 
welcome. If you can pay our members 
more for their produce than our company 
can, so much the better for us.” If the 
representative of a farm-implement dealers’ 
association threatens boycott, threatens to 
prevent any one of the companies of the 
association or trust from selling machinery 
to the members of the farmers’ company, 
the manager rejoins: “ Very well; we will 
try to compel you to sell to us; failing in 
that, we will try to buy in the open market ; 
failing in that, we will begin the manufac- 
ture of machinery ourselves.” 

In spite of harsh, merciless opposition, 
although less than $100,000 worth of busi- 
ness was transacted the first year, they 
never faltered. 

The company is unique among organiza- 
tions of the people. It is not codperative, 
as the long lines of industry which stretch 
out from the home of modern coéperation 
in the English town of Rochdale are co- 
operative. Itis not communal in any sense, 
like the Amana, the Oneida, and similar 
societies. It is not held together by any 
political, religious, or sociological tie. Its 
only bond is that which maintains every 
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successful business organization in the 
world. These farmers have turned business 
men, and they have been so extraordinarily 
successful that they stand ready to become 
manufacturers whenever they find that they 
cannot buy ina fair market. It appears to 
be the first commanding proof that the 
common people in country place or town 
or city have in themselves the power to 
apply a remedy to the diseases of such 
trusts or combinations of capital as are 
inimical to the welfare of the general 
public. 

It is worthy the attention of the student 
of present-day problems, as well as of the 
investor, that, in this day of enormous in- 
flation of capital stock, the business of 
these Iowa farmers, running now well on 
to $1,000,000 a year, has been conducted 
on a capital never larger than $25,000. 
Still more significant, it requires the assent 
of two thirds of the five hundred members 
of the firm before any money may be bor- 
rowed, and no more than $5000 may be 
borrowed at any onetime. At no time may 
the total indebtedness of the firm rise above 
$5000. The by-laws of the company’s arti- 
cles of incorporation provide that no share- 
holder shall sign any bond, or sign, indorse, 
or guarantee any note, bill, draft, or con- 
tract, or in any way assume any liability, 
verbal or written, for the benefit or security 
of any person, without the written consent 
of a majority of the directors. The by-laws 
also provide that none of the funds of the 
company shall be loaned to any person. 

It should be noted, in considering this 
latter provision, that no funds accumulate 
beyond a few thousand dollars used in the 
transaction of business. The reason for 
this is that there are no profits. The farmer 
receives cash for his produce at the highest 
market price; he buys his supplies at the 
lowest wholesale price, plus four per cent. 
added to cover expenses. 

Some of the features of this business firm 
of farmers are so simple as to seem almost 
childish, but they are powerful because of 
this very simplicity. 

No man may become a member of the 
firm, or company, unless he is actually a 
practical farmer, and the by-laws define a 
practical farmer to be one “ who makes his 
living by farming, or one who has retired 
from his farm and is not engaged in any 
other business that will conflict in any way 
with the business carried on by the com- 
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pany.” If a majority of the shareholders 
so vote, a man who is not a practical farmer 
may become a member, but he may never 
hold office, and he may be expelled at any 
time by a majority vote of the stock- 
holders. Any practical farmer may become 
a member by buying one share, at a cost 
of $10. He cannot buy more than ten. 
The company does not come into com- 
petition with the retail dealers of small 
articles, but buys agricultural machinery, 
fence wire, salt, flour, fuel, and other bulky 
articles. The agent of the company buys 
at the lowest wholesale rates large quanti- 
ties of the materials needed, selling these 
in turn to the farmers at cost, plus the 
small percentage noted. From the farmers 
he buys cattle, hogs, sheep, oats, and corn, 
paying year in and year out higher prices 
than are paid in other towns in the State. 
As he is the agent of the company, the 
curious fact appears that the members 
through him buy of themselves and sell to 
themselves. Others than members of the 


company may buy of the agent, but notat the 
same figures as those granted to members. 

Once each year, in the month of March, 
the company holds a general meeting, dur- 
ing which reports are made. There is but 


little actual business to transact, however, 
for the members of the firm have been 
transacting the business day by day all 
through the year. There is no large sum 
of accumulated profits to administer, no 
surplus to tempt to peculation. There are 
no profits in the business save the profits 
which accrue to each individual farmer 
month by month as he buys his necessities 
at wholesale and sells his productsat figures 
uniformly higher than the surrounding mar- 
kets. Mark the fact, too, that it is not a 
trust; that it is not for the segregation of 
profits, but for their distribution; that it 
does not stifle competition, but stimulates it. 

The following statement of the business 
transacted in a single year by the company 
givesa concrete illustration of the scopeand 
character of the enterprise. The agent han- 
dled for the company: oats, 540,310 bush- 
els; corn, 220,700 bushels; barley, 56,335 
bushels ; wheat and rye, 7810 bushels; flax, 
7635 bushels; timothy-seed, 2450 bushels ; 
coal, 3165 tons; salt, 912 barrels; flour, 
5130 sacks; oil-cake meal, 46,000 pounds; 
binding-twine, 50,100 pounds ; barbed wire 
and nails, 51,900 pounds; mill feed, 145,- 
000 pounds; lubricating-oils, 19 barrels; 
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linseed-oil, 18 barrels; lumber, 965,000 
feet ; lath, 90,000 ; shingles, 757,000 ; grain- 
sacks, 1700; posts, 12,540; paint in value, 
$542; machinery, $2422; sash and doors, 
$1250; a total of $624,251 for the year. 

The five hundred members of this com- 
pany are worth about five million dollars, 
not an insignificant sum to fall back upon 
in case of a protracted fight with a monop- 
oly. The farmers are located in four con- 
tiguous townships embracing about ten 
square miles of territory. The farms aver- 
age one hundred and sixty acres in size. 
As information showing the success of 
these farmers has slowly spread from farm 
to farm across adjoining States, other farm- 
ers are organizing similar companies. Nat- 
urally, no such company will succeed, even 
with all the fine faith and honesty and 
pluck of these Rockwell farmers, unless 
the manager of the firm be a man of strict 
integrity and sound business principles; 
neither will a steel trust or a railroad cor- 
poration or a dry-goods establishment suc- 
ceed without proper direction. 

When the company was organized, the 
town to which they went to do their trad- 
ing was a small place, having two or three 
hundred inhabitants. As soon as the com- 
pany was established in business, the town 
began to increase in size, until it now has 
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over a thousand inhabitants, with nothing 
whatever in the line of manufacturing or the 
like to help it. The inhabitants are mainly 
German, Scotch, and Irish in origin. The 
town is supplied with nearly all the modern 
public utilities. It is admirably lighted, 
and has adequate waterworks, telephone 
system, etc. There are excellent public and 
church schools, and the various religious 
denominations have comfortable houses of 
worship. More than half of the population 
of the town is composed of retired farmers, 
many of them members of the company 
who have leased their farms to others and 
have moved into town to live. They have 
built pleasant modern town houses out of 
their surplus means. They not only have 
the staple necessities of life, but not a few 
of its minor luxuries as well. 

This firm of farmers is carrying on what 
appears to be a significant pioneer work in 
a field where some vital tests are going to 
be made before the present decade ends. 
Their success under a heavy burden of op- 
position should appeal to that vast body 
of Americans, the common people, upon 
whom the burden of monopoly falls heavi- 
est. They are of all people on earth the 
most patient, and sometimes the most de- 
plorably apathetic, but, when once aroused, 
sweep everything before them. 


BEFORE DAWN 


BY 


ELSA BARKER 


] HEN in the lone and silence ot the night 
I wake bewildered with desire and dread, — 
Peering among the shadows round my bed 
For something that eludes me in the light, — 
I harken for those echoes from the Height 
That thrilled the dreams still hovering overhead, 
In that dim land where longing lures the dead 
To lend our earth-blind eyes their clearer sight. 


Then, then for one brief heart-beat there appears 
To me the vision of mine austere Soul, 

Godlike and pure, with storied aureole, 
And eyes that burn with memories of lost years, 
And finger pointing my forsaken goal— 

Oh, hide me, God, in the blind deep of tears! 





THE DROUGHT 


BY ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 


sun-scorched _ pas- 
tures a small man led and drove 
a dozen thin cattle to the few 
se% remaining spots where hidden 
springs kept alive a bit of grass or weed. 
The September sunshine was hot, its glare 
brassy and unnatural. In tree- and shrub- 
hung waterways the baked ground was 
cracked and gaped open. There were 
ominous rattling sounds in the air from the 
breaking branches of trees in the hedge- 
rows and dry stalks in the corn-fields. The 
earth, shamelessly gaunt and repellent, 
showed everywhere. What grass remained 
was but wispy strings of brown, and the 
weed stalks were seedless. At this season 
the birds should have been noisy and joy- 
ous, riotously social. They had deserted 
the Long Valley as if it were a place ac- 
cursed. It was the ninth week of utter 
drought, and certain it was that there 
would be no corn crop or any provender 
for man or beast even if the very flood- 
gates of heaven opened. 

To save the cattle, in the hope of rains 
and late pastures, was the problem that 
confronted Pa Gladden and a hundred 
Valley farmers. The hardships of the fu- 
ture, the provision of food for the winter 
months, were wholly forgotten in the terror 
of the present hour, that, unless rain soon 
came, the cattle would die of hunger and 
thirst, and men and women be forced to 
leave their homes. 

The farmers’ wives faced the fact that 
there was at hand a winter without a food 
supply and reserve. There were no well- 
filled shelves of neatly labeled preserves 
and jams and jellies, no barrels of apples, 
no earth-cellars filled with potatoes, cab- 
bages, beets, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and 
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sweet-smelling bunches of savory herbs. 
These women had been through like expe- 
riences, though never to such an extent. 
They were sturdy-hearted and contriving, 
and devised ways and means to fatten their 
porkers and fowls on the scanty beech- 
mast of the woodlands. 

Day after day passed with no relief. 
Sabbath after Sabbath the aged Father 
Wister rose in the Crossroads Settlement 
church and exhorted his flock to patience 
and ‘resignation under severe discipline. 
Through the wailing Valley rode Elder 
Becks of Pegram, always anxious and 
earnest. After the incredible labors of the 
day, nightly prayer-meetings were held 
in isolated neighborhoods, and every peti- 
tion sent heavenward bore the burden and 
cry for rain. Rain to freshen the late pas- 
tures was all that could be expected—rain 
to fill the creeks and start the springs flow- 
ing throughout the Valley. The water- 
supply was the sole topic of gossip since 
the early drying up of the northern creeks. 

Cattle and children were the first to feel 
the effects of a scarcity of water. The day 
before Pa Gladden drove his cattle across 
the fields, the cry of fever on Little Dutch 
had gone up and down. Utterly cast down, 
that night Pa Gladden bowed his soul in 
humiliation before his Maker until the 
strange moonlight of those times gave way 
to darkness. 

His sole salvation had been the Indian 
Spring, a place hitherto considered only 
“purty,” in Valley parlance. It bubbled 
up from under a shelf of limestone, rock- 
bound by great slabs, and overhung from 
the cliff by sycamores and willows. In other 
Septembers the slope down which the cattle 
now ran was lovely with wild ageratum and 
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wood-asters, with joepye-weed, red-purple 
ironweed blossoms, and goldenrod stand- 
ing up as a gorgeous embroidery to the 
cliff. Now the pool flashed defiance to the 
sun-glare, unembellished, yet dimpling, and 
bubbling up a plentiful supply. 

Pa Gladden’s dark mood fell from him. 
With the uplift of the fountain from under 
the rock his soul soared on spiritual pinions. 
He blessed the water before his creatures 
drank : 

“ God—God bless the spring! God keep 
the spring!” 

Among the brownness of the rank weed- 
stalks a woman stood expectant. She had 
scrambled down a footpath off the cliff, 
leading a stubborn pony with a strong arm. 
A wood-nymph, she stood there, frank- 
eyed, rough of garb, broad, red-cheeked, 
and cheery. A mouth, curved and scarlet, 
added sweetness to features otherwise a 
little pronounced. This girl looked at Pa 
Gladden with a wonderful light in her eyes. 

“Ye ’re Pa Gladden.” 

“Waal, I shorely air, my darter. Howdy, 
howdy? I hain’t met ye afore, hev I?” 

“T could n’t miss ye much arter Elder 
Becks laid ye off so well.” 

“Oh, the elder sent ye, did he? I’m 
shorely ’bleeged ter him fer drawin’ me so 
plain-like. Wull ye stop up an’ see yer Ma 
Gladden a spell?” 

“Mebbe I would n’t like ter rest awhile,” 
cheerfully replied the girl; “but it don’t 
’pear ter be a time fer visitin’, Pa Gladden. 
I ’m a-ridin’ down the Valley. The elder 
sent me. Thar air lots o’ sufferin’, ain’t 
thar P” 

Pa Gladden took off his hat and wiped 
his brow in amazement. Who was this 
young creature, breathing life and health, 
who rode afar to seek the suffering? His 
doubtful look amused the girl. 

“Ye don’t know me, do you? The elder 
does. I live over Olive Ridge. I’m Delly- 
bella Smoots.” 

Pa Gladden broke into a comfortable 
laugh. 

“Shorely, shorely, I am losin’ my wits, 
if ever I had any. I’m proud to know ye, 
hearin’ o’ ye an’ yer heart o’ grace. We 
know ye over here, an’ we air allers yer 
friends, cl’ar from Pegram ter Sinai way. 
Did ye run off?” 

“In asort o’ way. Pa hev been ript’arin’ 
all week, an’ I keeps outen hearin’ much 
ez I kin. He says lots o’ things ter market 
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erbout breakin’ me in same ez a colt. It 
makes the elder opsot, an’ I promised him 
ter ride up here to keep myself busy. Nat- 
chully I come airly an’ rode quiet-like.” 

Further explanations were unnecessary, 
for the old man’s heart yearned toward 
her. Like a message of cheer the word had 
gone through the Long Valley, the week 
before, of the spirited deed of Dellabella 
Smoots. All the Valley—indeed, all the 
county—knew the miser, Keppel Smoots. 
He was the only man who had held over 
thousands of bushels of corn, and who 
would not now sell a bushel even to save 
his tenants’ cattle. 

“ Hit ’ll be vorth its veight in goold afore 
spring,” he cackled in the market. 

But his only daughter had opened up a 
crib, and she herself helped toload and drive 
a wagon-load of corn to a woman whose 
husband was dying and who had hungry 
children. More, she had stood at the cabin- 
door when the old man came post-haste 
for the recovery of it, and the tale of that 
encounter was told by the frightened hill 
woman herself. is 

“Her hed a gegollager an’ her held ’im 
up, ye bet—tell he turned yeller-white an’ 
turned tail laike a skeert dog, ’im did!” 

Which gave a graphic picture to the 
Valley folk of the girl Dellabella’s defiance 
with a revolver ; of the neglected little maid, 
whose French mother had died at her birth ; 
of the untutored girl, the old man’s heiress, 
who had nothing to make her a marked 
figure save her heart of love and her splen- 
did courage. 

Before her present cheerfulness Pa Glad- 
den’s spirits rose. If ever fate seemed hard 
upon a woman, that one was the daughter 
of the greedy and miserly hill farmer. In 
his mind Dellabella had no right to exis- 
tence because she was born a woman. Until 
she was old enough to rebel, he used her 
strength unsparingly; but after an experi- 
tence or two with her at sixteen, he allowed 
her to rule the household, and found that 
rule more saving than his own, if she did 
feed the hill people now and then. He 
could not understand, nor could any one 
else, where she had acquired ideas of kind- 
ness, liberality, and humanity. Why had 
the daughter of Keppel Smoots a tender 
heart that responded to any cry of human 
or animal suffering? Why did she regard 
with indifference the accumulation of gold 
or broad acres, and ever raise her voice for 














honorable deeds and good intentions? No 
womanly upbringing had she, the only 
other female in the Smoots household be- 
ing a stuttering negro mammy who always 
stood in mortal fear of her employer. No 
neighbors had they, for Keppel wanted no 
interference. High on Olive Hill, in the 
sunshine, wind, dew, and rain of summer, 
and in the storms of winter, grew up a 
bright creature with her mother’s name, 
and surely guarded by that mother’s pure 
spirit to the noblest impulses of charity. 

So roughly clad was the girl that she 
rarely mingled with the Valley people, con- 
fining her long rides and her ministrations 
of kindness to the needy ones of the hill 
slopes. It was from these people and 
among them that Elder Beckscameto know 
her and to wonder ather. Almost as rough 
in speech as were they, there was always 
about Dellabella that splendid redeeming 
cheerfulness that lifted her above the world 
and was the reflection of her heart. It was 
years before the elder fully realized the 
strength of her character. He heard that 
she sometimes brought her father home 
from riotous revels in the county town, 
respectfully assisted thereto by every mas- 
culine being within hail. He learned that 
she took abuse patiently and without re- 
sentment, and ordered well the ways of a 
once slovenly household. Suddenly there 
drifted through the Valley a tale like a bit 
of farce—how Keppel Smoots had bar- 
gained with Inskeep Amrine for Dellabella, 
and even took up a justice of the peace and 
a marriage license; how the girl snatched 
at and tore up the license, derided the jus- 
tice, and picking up Inskeep Amrine bod- 
ily, lifted him over the porch-railing, and 
dropped him ten feet. Thereupon the wed- 
ding was declared off by Inskeep himself, 
and Dellabella uttered some such decisive 
words upon the subject of matrimony that 
no other suitor for her hand had ever come 
forward, at least publicly. 

This was the young woman with whom 
Pa Gladden now walked in desolated pas- 
tures. He glanced at her now and then to 
note the clear color in her rounded cheek, 
the smooth, plentiful braids of dark hair, 
the lovely dewiness of her large brown 
eyes. Her cheap gown, rough jacket, and 
cap but emphasized the rustic freshness of 
her beauty. It was her atmosphere that 
charmed Pa Gladden; so openly whole- 
some and hearty, yet so womanly and 
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gentle was it, that his heart went out to 
her with a great yearning and pity. 

“T want to ride cl’ar through this Valley 
up ter Sinai way,” she said decidedly. “ Air 
things purty bad, Pa Gladden? How air 
they up Marrerbone ?”’ 

“Wholly onaccountable,” quoth Pa 
Gladden ; “the fust time in a hull cent’ry 
thet crick hez run bone-dry. The sufferin’ 
air everywhere, but the folks on thet crick 
hain’t no wells, ye see, dependin’ ontirely 
on them upper springs, an’ now air ez bad 
off ez the cattle. Some o’ them hez to drive 
three mile fer a leetle bit o’ water. It air 
boun’ ter breed sickness, fer man must hev 
water, ye see, ter live at all.” 

“An’ Bear Camp, Pa Gladden?” 

“*Bout gin out the day afore yestidday. 
Thet air pecoolier worryin’, ez Father 
Wister hisself declares thet Bear Camp 
brung down water fer all the county in 
thet dry spell in the thirties.” 

Dellabella raised her face to the northern 
hills. They stood gaunt and withered. Her 
voice was less buoyant. 

“ An’ Leetle Dutch, Pa Gladden? How 
air Leetle Dutch doin’ ?” 

“ Layin’ wide open in cracks,” responded 
Pa Gladden. “ Water so skeerce over thar 
thet Jake Borger hed ter sell one 0’ his 
cattle inter market, an’ lose a heap ‘count 
o’ their bein’ so thin. It air not for us to 
question, my darter; but oh, ef the Lord 
God ’d only order the rain, it would be a 
movin’ thing! He air in the cloud an’ the 
whirlwind an’ the rainfall. Some one’s 
cries must move him, darter; but the hull 
Valley air tormentin’ Heaven ter fill the 
hill springs with rain an’ send us down 
water.” 

A queer spasm passed over the girl’s 
face. 

“Tt may rain any day—any day.” 

“Please the Lord, thar ’s awful sufferin’ 
right ter hand to-day. I hev ter let Salmon 
Ritter drive in his cattle here to drink, an’ 
to-morrer this spring may run dry, ez other 
springs hev,” continued Pa Gladden, sadly 
enough. “It air plumb bad enough to keep 
me wide awake all larst night thinkin’, but 
it may rain to-morrer, ez ye say.” 

They stood sorrowfully together a few 
moments; then the girl, flushing painfully, 
spoke in hesitating sentences : 

“Brother Becks sets great store by yer 
lifted-up prayers, Pa Gladden. Would ye 
mind sayin’ one now for rain? I ’m jes 
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like you, Pa Gladden. My mind air workin’ 
all the time on these folks an’ the cattle. 
Law, Pa Gladden, I’m only a gal, an’ it 
*pears laike I never could speak up in any 
meetin’. I hain’t uster Valley folks, an’ 
don’t git to prayer-meetin’s none. ’Pears 
laike a prayer ’d do me a heap o’ good jes 
now.” 

In the sullen and brassy glare of the 
sun Pa Gladden’s face looked white and 
pinched as he lifted it. 

“Lord, who withholdeth the rain, look 
down on the sufferin’ to-day. Let us hev 
assurance thet ye remember man in his 
affliction. Bless us all, an’ this young sister 
thet air so brave to do in thy speerit o’ jus- 
tice an’ marcy! Wrop her in the arms o’ 
thy redeemin’ an’ onfoldin’ love! Amen.” 

Dellabella’s eyes were wet. 

“Ye don’t know how much good ye hev 
done me, Pa Gladden. Ye made me feel 
strong to do anything. I ’m ridin’ down 
the Valley to see fer myself, to jedge fer 
myself. I may need some help from the 
Valley folk, Pa Gladden, an’ I wanter ast 
ye ef ye wull come to me when I send fer 
ye. It won’t be no fool’s errant, but a 
solemn aim to do good to the people down 
here.” 

Long Pa Gladden gazed at her, his 


shrewd mind groping about for a clue to 


her words. Suddenly he looked to the 
north, suddenly he gasped and grew pale. 
A great wonder was born; something like 
a great terror followed. He whispered 
hoarsely : 

“ Air it true?” 

She shook her head, a trifle saddened. 

“T think so, but I must make sure, Pa 
Gladden—must make sure. Ef it air true, 
I must make it right ter oncet. I can’t let 
people suffer. You understand it. The 
elder knows.”’ 

Pa Gladden gazed at her with something 
like awe. 

“ Dellybella, yer pa wull most suttinly 
hurt ye ef ye interfere with him. Thet air 
my solemn belief.’ 

“Not ef I gits all ye men to stand by 
me,” she announced as cheerfully as ever; 
“not ef he air afeard of the lor, an’ I hev 
witnesses. Ye see, thar air lor-breakin’s 
a-goin’ on continooal in the out-o’-the-way 
places up yon. Some on them pore men an’ 
women don’t know whut air right an’ whut 
air wrong. I hain’t been taught nothin’, 
but I jes feels it somehow. I can’t stand 
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fer wrong-doin’. I can’t let folkses suffer. 
I wull share the larst bite with any one, 
anyhow.” 

Pa Gladden choked up as he tried to 
speak. 

“ Dellybella, ye air more the Lord’s child 
than yer daddy’s. I don’t hold with dis- 
obedjunce to parents, but it pears to me 
yer paw war in the hands o’ Satan in this 
contrivin’. It explains all them fearsome 
happenin’s with the cricks, it do. I’m 
feelin’ more hopeful a’ready, darter. Wull 
ye stop ter rest a leetle, Dellybella ?” 

She was mounting her pony at the fence 
corner. 

“No; I can’t rest with the sufferin’ goin’ 
on. Ef I must holp, I must holp to oncet. 
Pray—pray fer rain when whut I kin do 
air done.” 

Something in Pa Gladden’s breast 
seemed to give way as he watched the last 
flutter of the faded skirt out of sight. He 
sobbed dryly and blew his nose vigorously 
and long. 

“The fust time I ever felt the burden o’ 
years,” he sighed; “an’ it air jes from ker- 
ryin’ sech ongodly sin on my mind. But 
the Lord’’—here his martial spirit awoke 
—“the Lord God Almighty, the Onspeak- 
able, air shorely raisin’ up deliverance. He 
air armin’ Dellybella to fight the wrong. 
He air workin’ out the etarnal word in thet 
gal frum the hills. I can’t tell whut she 
air aimin’ to do, but I ’m standin’ at her 
right hand when she gives the call. I 
hain’t ez young ez I oncet war, but I kin 
foller the trumpet sound o’ the Lord’s 
hosts.” 

“Hev the gov’ment seen any rain 
comin’ ?” queried Ma Gladden, anxiously, 
over hot biscuit and sorghum molasses at 
the dinner-table. “Ye look sort o’ up- 
lifted.” 

“Tt pears to me,” returned Pa Gladden, 
“thet same old ache in my lef’ knee thet 
means rain air twistin’ round a leetle. I’m 
hopin’. I hain’t heared how the gov’ment 
air comin’ out huntin’ rain fer us, but I 
hev heared somethin’ thet sounds like a 
message from heaven. I b’lieve we air 
goin’ ter hev rain.”’ 

“We shorely do need it,” said Ma Glad- 
den, wearily. “The hand air pressin’ heavy 
to-day. Salmon Ritter brought word, in 
passin’, thet thar ’s fever over on Leetle 
Dutch, an’ Billy Borger’s third died at 
sunrise.” 








II 


TueE parched earth lay white in the strange 
moonlight. Fast and furiously a gipsyish 
hill boy rode a good horse like the wind 
past farms and through woodlands for 
many miles. He stopped at Pa Gladden’s 
stile with wild clatter and savage whoop, 
and surveyed with scorn the farmer’s scant- 
ily clad figure at the front door. 

“T got a word fer yer ear,” he hallooed, 
“an’ I hain't lightin’ none, ’cause yer fox- 
dog ’ll eat me, stranger.” 

Pa Gladden went barefooted over the 
crackling turf to the fence. 

“Miss Smoots warnts ye airly to-morrer 
up to Marrerbone Head—yean’ yer friends. 
Bring yer guns, an’ hesh up. Thet air the 
word.” 

Pa Gladden looked the ragged tatterde- 
malion over. 

“Yer a nice limb, ain’t ye? Whar ye 
boun’ now ?” 

“Ter the big physicker at the Cross- 
roads. Elder Beckssent me. Hitairshorely 
a long night ridin’”; and with another 
whoop the rider was away. 

There was little sleep for Pa Gladden 
after that. He rose before the dawn and 
performed his morning chores with expe- 
dition. Ma Gladden heard of the proposed 
ride with suspicion, especially as it involved 
the oiling of the old shot-gun and the load- 
ing of a revolver. 

“P’rhaps ye air goin’ to shoot rain out 
o’ the hills,” she said dryly; “an’ in these 
times 0’ trouble I don’t keer to be alone 
an’ the guns away.” 

“Fer oncet I'll shorely hev to leave ye,”’ 
stated the farmer, tersely; “an’ ef I don’t 
bring down rain on this errant o’ mine, I 
may be able to bring down water. It air 
other folks’ business, Drusilly, an’ we air 
boun’ to consider other folks er the Lord ’ll 
not consider us.”’ 


THE Olive Hill Ridge ran well out of Long 
Valley to a great cone called Marrowbone 
Head that had upon its northern sides 
Keppel Smoots’s broad acres, vineyards, 
pastures, orchards, and fields. These were 
entirely shut off from the view of the Long 
Valley by a fringe of heavy woodland and 
also by an abrupt bit of cross ridge. From 
these heights came the head waters of Mar- 
rowbone, Bear Camp, and Little Dutch 
creeks, those watercourses that freshened 
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the whole northern side of the Long Valley. 
Of these Marrowbone was the largest and 
the most important. Never, in the memory 
of man, had it or Bear Camp gone dry in 
times of drought; but along its banks were 
now unlooked-for discomfort and even 
suffering. The Valley folk were ever un- 
suspecting of evil, but of late the people 
in the county town slyly remarked that 
Keppel Smoots was buying up the Valley 
cattle that had to be sold, and that his 
horses were as sleek and fat as ever. The 
hill folk knew many things, but between 
them and the Valley people was a great 
social gulf, one bridged alone by the vigi- 
lant earnestness and ministrations of Elder 
Becks. 

Seven men the hill boy guided up Mar- 
rowbone’s bridle-path the next morning— 
seven men of the elder’s own choosing. 
There were the two Adam Imbodys, Elder 
Becks, and Caius Stamats of Pegram. From 
the Crossroads settlement came Pa Glad- 
den, Doc Briskett, and young Henry Nor- 
man, who was to read law in the winter. 
The men, even to the elder, carried shot- 
guns, and most of their hip-pockets bulged 
suspiciously. They were a martial troop, 
but Elder Becks relied more on the weight 
of public sentiment that they represented 
than on shot-guns. 

The bridle-path was steep and stony. 
Near the top another rider stood in wait. 
Tall, serious, narrow-shouldered and lan- 
tern-jawed, he sat upon his horse as one 
early bred to it. He wore a uniform with 
a large number on the cap, and presented 
to the eyes of the Valley men a most im- 
posing figure. 

“ Thet air shorely Ben Dyke!” exclaimed 
Pa Gladden. “I hain’t laid my eyes on 
him afore this fer a month o’ Sundays. 
Regimentals on, hain’t he? Must hev 
struck somethin’ big up in Chicagy, elder.”’ 

“He came home on a short visit,” re- 
plied the elder, smiling a little; “and I sent 
him up to look after Sister Smoots until.we 
could gather together. Well, Brother Dyke, 
is all prepared ?” 

The lean jaws worked nervously, a red 
flush came over the long face. 

“Tt air a rank blamed shame!” he ex- 
claimed savagely. “An outrage on every 
one in that Valley down thar. I could n’t 
believe that any one wanted to be so mean. 
Jes come round here, friends an’ strangers, 
an’ see what old Kepp Smoots has been 
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doin’ fer himself an’ takin’ off ye all this 
summer.” 

He led the way about the thickets, and 
soon rode in where the trees were thinner. 
In a few moments there spread before the 
astonished gaze of the Valley men a large 
pond, deep and full. About it the grass 
was green and birds caroled gaily. Down 
the slope on the other side were splendid 
green pastures, deeply ditched and fed 
from the pond. Here many cattle grazed. 

“Thar air the hull black secret!” cried 
Pa Gladden. “It air no wonder thet our 
cricks air bone-dry. The water from them 
big springs hev all been turned in here, an’ 
run over t’ other way.” 

“And they have kept his pastures up,” 
said young Adam Imbody, furiously, 
“while our cattle suffered and we had to 
sell. He ought to be hung!” 

“It’s nothing short o’ criminal!” shouted 
Doc Briskett. “Smoots is a rascal, if ever 
one lived.” 

“TI ’m sure it must be against all the 
law,” broke in Henry Norman. 

“Lor or no lor, it air ag’in’ the right,” 
added Pa Gladden; “an’ no sech wrong 
hev ever been done man by man sence 
this Valley war settled. He hez both corn 
an’ water, an’ we hev to starve our beasts 


an’ actoolly suffer.” 

“Don’t say anything harsh before Sister 
Smoots,” warned the elder; “for hers is 
the sorest heart here. She is waiting now 
to undo this mischief as well as she can, 


” 


an’ we must consider her feelings. 

True it was that Dellabella stood waiting 
for them. There was a cloud over the 
usual brightness of her face—one of grief 
and pain. It spoke more than words to 
the men who dismounted about her in silent 
sympathy; but only Pa Gladden laid his 
hand upon her arm. 

Elder Becks was more nervous and ear- 
nest than his wont. 

“My brethren,” he began, “we have 
gathered together to witness what Sister 
Smoots and myself believe to be a destroy- 
ing but righteous act. She believes that God 
meant the waters of these hill springs for 
the people below as well as for her father’s 
cattle. She means to break the dams in 
the old waterways, and to let the water 
here run down once more. What has been 
done here has caused the fearful drying up 
of Marrowbone and Bear Camp and Little 
Dutch creeks below. She believes she has 
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the right to send down the water. It isn’t 
a legal question with this young sister, but 
a moral one. She has asked us here to 
consider this deed as one of right, and may 
the Lord bless the hand o’ mercy!”’ 

Dellabella took an ax from the hill man 
nearest her and looked bravely about her. 
Then she hesitated. 

“*Pears like I should hev somethin’ ter 
say, men,” she hoarsely observed ; “fer my 
pore mother hed all the money daddy paid 
fer this land, in the fust place. So it wull 
come to me in the end. I don’t keer fer 
any money coming wrong—none at all.” 

“Her don’t,” echoed a savage-looking 
hill man behind her—“ her don’t!” 

The girl took the ax from him and 
struck a firm and not unskilful blow at the 
top log of the dam in the old channel of 
Marrowbone. A young man sprang into 
the gully with a pick and pried out stones 
and clay. Down they came, and Della- 
bella’s eyes grew bright. 

“Come on, men!”’ she cried. “ Come on, 
now, all o’ ye!” 

Axes and picks flashed in the sunlight. 
Ben Dyke and Henry Norman worked 
with the rest, while the hill men tore and 
tumbled logs with strong hands. In twenty 
minutes the pond water poured over, and 
at last leaped down the hill, a broad stream, 
into its old channel, chattering over dry 
rocks and sweeping before it shriveled and 
shrunken leaves and seed-pods. No sound 
had ever been as sweet in the ears of Pa 
Gladden as that falling water. He fairly 
sobbed as he danced here and there and 
thought of the people and the cattle below. 
They would deem it a miracle at first, but 
soon they would know that it was only the 
miracle of God’s love in the heart of a 
brave girl. 

Dellabella’s excitement grew. 

“Come, men!”’ she cried, running before 
them through the woods. “I hev found all 
them dams; I hev hunted them all out. 
We must open up Bear Camp and Leetle 
Dutch, and mebbe before nightfall some 
o’ them big empty pools wull hev water in 
‘em. The springs hain’t dry. It hev been 
rainin’ some’ er’s.”’ 

Her cap was off and in Ben Dyke’s 
pocket, her hair was tumbled, her cheeks 
were scarlet. 

“Dellabella, you are a real soldier!” 
cried Doc Briskett, moved out of his sto- 
lidity. 

















“T swanny!” added Pa Gladden; “ef I 
jes had a darter like ye, I ’d be the most 
sot-up man in the settlement.” 

“She ’s got trouble ahead o’ her,” gasped 
Ben Dyke. “I know old Keppel, fer I 
worked fer him. Think about to-night.” 

“Not ter-night!” cried the excited girl. 
“Not ter-night, but ter-day. I ’m goin’ ter 
sell the old corn ter make up. Pa wull find 
out thet the Smootses air not ter be shamed 
in this county for ever and ever. Keppel 
Smoots’s darter air goin’ ter sell Keppel 
Smoots’s corn at a fair price ter all the 
Valley folk.” 

A roar—who could call it a cheer ?— 
went up. Only Ben Dyke grumbled some- 
what. 

“It’s right enough,” he said brokenly ; 
“but it means war—reg’lar war, men!” 

“ But we will see her through,” asserted 
Doc Briskett; “we will see her through it. 
Such deeds are only done in centuries, Ben. 
Our children will tell of Dellabella as long 
as these hills endure. Go on, Dellabella; 
sell the corn and open up the dams. It 
will even up things—by the eternal right, 
it will. Jee Whillikins! I never knew you 
had it in you.” 

“T know that old man,” sullenly added 
Ben Dyke. 

“The water air runnin’ down Leetie 
Dutch a’ready!” cried Dellabella, hysteri- 
cally. “Oh, Pa Gladden—oh, elder, and 
ye all! think o’ them women an’ children 
an’ cattle an’ colts down below! I kin jes 
feel their feelin’s in me, an’ I jes hev to 
cry, ef ye ’ll excuse me.” 

And cry Dellabella did, with the grave 
men standing over her as uncomfortable in 
their minds and hearts as possible. Only 
Pa Gladden seemed to understand that the 
weeping was out of sheer excitement. He 
jumped about, no whit anxious. 

“Let ’er cry it out, doc. Let ’er cry it 
out, Ben.” 

“Who’s holdin’ ’er back?” roared Ben 
Dyke. “No one’s got a better right ter 
cry than she hez.” 

In a few moments, during which the 
gurgle and plash of falling waters was 
heard, Dellabella looked up with an April 
face of smiles and tears. 

“Thar, I ’m all right now!” she ex- 
claimed. “ I hevthort erbout this proceedin’ 
so long it kind o’ dammed up my ideas. 
I kep’ wonderin’ ef I hed spunk enough to 
kerry it through. It air orful bad to go 
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ag’in’ all the folks ye hev—even in mean- 
ness. Daddy air all I ever had.” 

Pa Gladden choked. 

“The hull endurin’ Valley loves ye now, 
Dellybella,” he said very tenderly; “an’ 
when this story rides cl’ar through—waal, 
I do think they wull all be namin’ ye in 
public prayer.” 

Dellabella’s great eyes lighted up. 

“Then I ’d be sot up accordin’,” she 
said solemnly. “Why, it would be ’mos’ 
enough ter make a pusson nooky, would 
n’t it?” 

“Your head is on your shoulders too 
squarely for that to happen,” replied Doc 
Briskett, decidedly. “We don’t think now 
that any praise or blame will ever upset the 
mind of such a soldier as you are. Well, 
captain, what comes next?” 

“Dinner,” promptly replied the girl. 
“Ye see, I laid this hull thing out larst 
night. Ye air to hev yer dinner, an’ long 
erbout thet time them fust wagons ’ll be 
comin’ fer corn. I left word all ‘long when 
I rode down the hull way t’ other mornin’. 
I said thet I’’d sell the corn at a fair price 
to them thet kim up. Thet wull help even 
things up.” 

“Yer paw wull kill ye, Dellybella,” 
warned Ben Dyke. “He meant ter hold 
till midwinter, anyhow, fer the biggest 
price. He ’d git it.” 

Dellabella scorned him with a look. 

“T declar’, I b’lieve ye ’re turnin’ cow- 
ard, runnin’ them street-keers,” she flashed. 
“ An’ why did n’t ye stay in Chicagy, Ben, 
‘stead o’ botherin’ an’ spendin’ yer money 
to kim back to the hills? I’m countin’ on 
a row,—hit air shore to come,—but daddy 
won’t murder me in cold blood with so 
many men erroun’—naw! Hit ’ll be when 
I ’m here alone, ef he ever does hit at all. 
I know daddy right well— better ’n ye do. 
Hit means that I got to go, an’ go fur 
enough. I knowed thet all the time. So 
don’t ye lose yer speerit, Ben Dyke. We 
air all goin’ ter tackle Aunt Sheby’s dinner 
on the porch afore any skrimmidge comes. 
Ye kin eat easy. Daddy won’t git"home 
fer three hours at the airliest. Ye can’t 
skeer me, Ben Dyke. Somethin’ inside o’ 
me air doin’ this, an’ I ’m followin’, thet 
air all. Now come ter dinner, all 0’ ye.” 


III 


“Tt stan’s ter reason,” sighed Pa Glad- 
den, depositing himself on the end of the 
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porch after the long table was deserted— 
“it stan’s ter reason that the gov’ment must 
feed its fightin’ men. I’ve hed a meal ter 
be set down with a mark on the side o’ this 
house, an’ I don’t keer now how soon old 
Kepp comes lopin’ up thet road an’ the 
war Ben Dyke war blowin’ erbout begins.”’ 

Doc Briskett was walking restlessly 
about, smoking a small brown pipe. 

“You ought to be able to circumvent 
him, pa. I never knew you to be ata loss.” 

“It’s hit me kind o’ onexpected-like,” 
returned Pa Gladden; “but I have been 
perusin’ several idees while chewin’ the cud 
out here. Old Keppel must suttinly be 
come up with. I got a glimmer now and 
then, but it hain’t gathered inter a steady 
light yet.” 

He whittled on‘a long, thin sliver until 
he made an excellent toothpick. After 
using it vigorously he looked up. 

“TI eenymost lose sight o’ the middle in 
the endin’,” he began, with a smile. “One 
thing air plumb suttin sure. Ma Gladden 
air been actoolly pinin’ sence Persephone 
went up ter Billy’s pa fer a visit. I feel 
’bleeged to take Dellybella hum fer to keep 
her company. Thar’s been no countin’ on 
her temper.” 

Doc Briskett laughed so that he dropped 
his pipe. 

“That was a foregone conclusion, you 
dear old father-man,” he said; “but from 
the way Ben Dyke and the elder are hold- 
ing solemn converse over by the barn, I 
would n’t be surprised if there would be a 
wedding-cake to bake.” 

“T would admire!” quoth Pa Gladden, 
ecstatically. “If thar air one thing would 
raise Ma Gladden’s feelin’s plumb ter the 
skies, it’u’d be a weddin’. Women-folks air 
death on fun’rals an’ weddin’s, an’ Dru- 
silly’s hanker air arter love affairs.” 

“ Whatever is decided had better be de- 
cided quickly,” added the doctor, “as 
Farmer Smoots will show up here before 
time to feed the stock, or I miss my guess.” 

Pa Gladden sauntered over to where 
Dellabella was waiting on the hill men and 
Aunt Sheba with all her accustomed cheer- 
fulness. 

“Lord’s child,” he observed tenderly, 
“ye suttinly air well able to consult yer- 
self regardin’ yer own sweet self. Air ye 
meanin’ ter come ‘long home with me arter 
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the comin’ skrimmidge, or hev ye got an- 
other idee?” 

Dellabella set down a steaming dish of 
pork and cabbage. 

“T had n’t been botherin’,”’ she said, 
“sence thar air allers shelter on the hills fer 
a hill gal in trouble. It’s mortal kind o’ 
ye, Pa Gladden.” 

“Mebbe Ben air calkilatin’ ter git ye a 
job in Chicagy, way he acts up,” observed 
pa, with a twinkle in his eye; “but I don’t 
think, Lord’s child, thet the Valley an’ the 
hills ll ever be jes the same ef ye leave us.” 

Dellabella flushed, but smiled. 

“T would cut a fine figger in a big city! 
Whut would I do thar? Dike out, an’ set 
in a winder! ter watch the keers go. by? 
No, Pa Gladden; we air free folk hyar, an’ 
free we must die. Ben hain’t been im- 
provin’ none. He hev ’most lost his nerve, 
an’ air thin ez Job’s turkey. Ef Ben warnts 
a hill gal, he must drop them buttons an’ 
numbers, an’ put on hill closes, an’ live 
hill ways. Thet air all on airth I got ag’in’ 
Ben Dyke. He air too upstartin’ sence he 
werft ter Chicagy, an’ expects me ter run 
like a skeered houn’ pup ’cause I opened 
them cricks. I done it, an’ I'll stan’ by it.” 

“T don’ feel called to mix up in Ben’s 
courtin’ none,” observed Pa Gladden, “ spe- 
cially with sech Lord’s gunpowder ez ye 
shorely air, Dellybella. Thet air meant fer 
a pure compliment, an’ ye must take it ez 
nothin’ else. I war erbout ter remark thet 
I wull stan’ ter yer back onless ye prefers 
Ben Dyke. ’T ain’t often yer Pa Gladden 
gets pitted up ag’in’ a city feller ez to takin’ 
keer of a gal; but, ye see, I am so cl’arly 
impressed thet ye air the Lord’s own thet I 
do think ye air right in yer feelin’s erbout 
the city.” 

“Line up!” cried Doc Briskett, as the 
sound of wagon-wheels drew nearer. “ Line 
up, men!” 

It was only Balsy Omerod and his hired 
man, however, come for a load of corn 
that he needed badly, and for which he 
paid a good price. But when Balsy had 
loaded up and heard the strange story, he 
sent his load home and stayed with the 
grave group that hung about the house 
porch, smoking and discussing the situa- 
tion with a feeling akin to awe. Nor was 
he the only Valley man that came and 
heard and stayed to protect the hill girl 


1‘* Dike”? means to “fix up” in hill language. To ‘‘set in a winder” is the height 
of silly uppishness. 
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from the expected fury of her miserly and 
drunken father. 


STRANGE as it may appear, for once old 
Keppel Smoots arrived at home sober and 
on foot. One of his horses had gone dead 
lame, and the other was so tired dragging 
the load for many weary miles that the 
farmer was forced to leave both to rest. 
He accepted the offer of a neighbor to give 
him a lift home, and climbed the hill di- 
rectly in the rear of the three corn-cribs 
near the top. 

It was a busy scene he came upon. A 
wagon was loading corn at one of the cribs, 
and half the men were there. The other 
half guarded the road, and every one was 
on the alert for the sound of wagon-wheels. 
At the crib stood Dellabella, her hat off, 
her apron gathered up and sagging heavily 
with the money she had taken in during the 
afternoon. Even Keppel Smoots’s slow wits 
could at once divine one thing. Dellabella 
was selling his precious hoard, his corn that 
every day became more precious. A mad 
fury at once seized him, but a second 
thought checked him. What were all these 
men doing on Marrowbone? Never before 
had such an assemblage set foot there. 
Something had happened, and that grave 
enough. He dared not go forward, he 
would not go back. Terror and cupidity 
at once held him. In this plight Pa Glad- 
den saw him, and at once called the atten- 
tion of those near him to the fact. 

“ He suttinly hain’t got no weepon,” said 
Pa Gladden, easily; “but he hev got an 
oncert’in an’ ongodly black-snake whip. 
Close up roun’ Dellybella, boys, an’ I ‘Il 
step over and let in a leetle light to his 
darkened mind.” 

“You shall not go alone,” spoke up old 
Adam Imbody; “for he might do you a 
harm. I ‘ll step along myself. He knows 
me.’ 

“When Pa Gladden marches I’m in the 
ranks,” said Doc Briskett; “and he knows 
me.” 

The three men marched up to the old 
farmer, who turned white when he saw 
their bold front. 

“Vat you folkses vants on de hill? ”’ he 
faltered. 

Pa Gladden saw the situation at once. 
His eyes twinkled, but his voice was stern. 

“ Quare doin’s up here, Mr. Smoots. We 
Valley folks hev been informed of strange 


an’ onaccountable things thet air destroyin’ 
us soul an’ body. We came up ter see ef 
whut war whisperin’ war true.” 

He gave the doctor a great nudge. 

“You are brought to judgment, Smoots,” 
broke in Doc Briskett; “you have let in 
fever all along Little Dutch by cutting off 
the water. You have n’t money enough to 
pay the damages the law will give the 
Valley people. It looks that way.” 

“T suppose you thought nobody would 
climb up to find out your sin,” broke in 
Adam Imbody; “but the eye of the Lord 
was on you.” 

“Mein Gott!” ejaculated the old man, 
his hands shaking as if with palsy. “ Vait 
till I gets de man dot makes me dis trouble. 
Mebbe it vor not a man.” 

“ Maybe it was,” said Doc Briskett, “and 
many men. There are over a dozen of us 
that saw and know about the pond and 
ditches, Smoots. You ’ve destroyed your- 
self.” 

Dellabella had been anxiously eying 
them, but now dismissed the man loading 
corn and walked nearer them. 

“Vat vor my gal sellin’ my corn fer?” 
the farmer asked, and again terror and fury 
fought in his bleared eyes. 

“So people cannot be so hard on you,” 
said Pa Gladden, gently. “Ef they don’t 
hang ye high ez Haman, er drown ye, er 
fire ye, it air yer good gal thar thet saved 
ye. Ye air suttinly the only man I ever 
had an itch ter see swung up, but ye air 
Dellybella’s pa, an’ I can’t tech ye on thet 
ercount.”’ 

The unexpected again happened. Ben 
Dyke had been watching the road and 
quite out of sight. He now came rapidly 
across to the group, fearing for the girl. 
Old Keppel Smoots cast one look at him 
and fairly groveled. 

“De depity sher’ff—mein Gott!” he 
screamed. “Now de lor gits me, an’ sent 
dat Ben Dyke fer me! Ach me, ach me, 
I’m de dead man, I ’m de dead man, 
Dellybell’!” 

They had all forgotten Ben’s uniform. 

“Tt air a good thing fer ye it hain’t any 
other depity sher’ff,” quoth Pa Gladden, 
dryly ; “but Ben air thet much of a friend 
ter Dellybella, mebbe he kin git ye off a 
leetle easy. He likes the gal, an’, if she 
would hev him, ye would stan’ a squar’ 
chance ter git this matter simmered down. 
Ben, go easy on him till ye gits her mind. 
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She kin save him from us, I reckon. We 
can’t go ag’in’ her, none of us.” 

“Take de corn, take de corn!” moaned 
the farmer. “I would shust die in dat jail. 
I would nefer gome pack. Take de corn, 
and gif it to dem beoples dot makes de 
trouble mit me. Dat will makes dem all up.”’ 

“We ’Il leave you one crib,”«said Doc 
Briskett ; “and your daughter has the pay 
for the rest. Now, old man, we ’ve heard 
that you have said you will break in Della- 
bella. Don’t try it. The Valley folk will 
hang you up, for they love her. Treat her 
right. Give her to Ben, and let her live 
out her good life here with you. You want 
to stay here, don’t you, Dellabella ?”’ 
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“Tell the hull truth an’ shame the old 
Nick,” suggested Pa Gladden, airily. 

Dellabella, with apron jingling, stepped 
to her father’s side. 

“Daddy hain’t no one but me, an’ I’m 
only a hill gal. Whut ’d I be anywhar 
else? I warnt ter stay right here an’ hev 
folkses’ good feelin’. Ef Ben an’ daddy 
kin mek out, Ben kin come back ter farmin 
sometime. I hain’t in no hurry erbout 
thet. But my place air in the hills, I be- 
lieves.”’ 

Pa Gladden wrung her hand, with the 
tears running down his cheeks now. 

“Lord’s child, how it all hev turned out 
jes right! Lord’s own child!” 





A NEIGHBOR’S CREED 


BY BLISS 


CARMAN 


“Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed has lent.” 


ALL day the weary crowds move on 
L\ Through the gray city’s stifling heat, 
With anxious air, with jaded mien, 

To strife, to labor, to defeat. 


But I possess my soul in calm, 
Because I know, unvexed by noise, 
Somewhere across the city’s hum 
Your splendid spirit keeps its poise. 


II 


Because I see you bright and brave, 
I say to my despondent heart, 
“Up, loiterer! Put off this guise 


Of gloom, and play the sturdier part!” 


Three things are given man to do: 
To dare, to labor, and to grow. 


Not otherwise from earth we came, 
Nor otherwise our way we go. 


Three things are given man to be: 
Cheerful, undoubting, and humane, 
Surviving through the direst fray, 
Preserving the untarnished strain. 


Three things are given man to know: 
Beauty and truth and honor. These 
Are the nine virtues of the soul, 

Her mystic powers and ecstasies. 


And when I see you bravely tread 
That difficult and doubtful way, 
Up, waverer ; wilt thou forsake 
Thy comrade?” to my heart I say. 


Then bitterness and sullen fear, 

Mistrust and anger, are no more. 
That quick gay step is in the hall; 
That rallying voice is at the door. 
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THE TASMANIAN 





WOLFE 


I. BY CHARLES R. KNIGHT 







Me7S a survival of an ancient type, 


pay 
pa 


| this animal fills a rather conspic- 


E} uous place, and while no actual 


= 

* counterpart has been found 
among the fossils of this country, many 
similar forms are continually coming to 
light. By some authorities, the Tasmanian 
wolf is supposed to be a semi-plantigrade 
animal, which would seem a correct view 
if one studies simply the bones and the 
anatomical character. I could distinguish 
very little of this formation in the living 
specimen, the legs of which appeared to be 
almost as straight as those of a dog. There 
is no doubt, nevertheless, that at one time 
it may have rested on the whole foot from 
the heel to the toe, just as a bear does at the 
present time. The pads of the foot, which 
in a dog cover only the bottoms of the toes, 
are in this instance continued in the fore 
foot to the wrist and in the hind foot to the 
heel, a narrow strip of naked skin showing 
in each case. The drawings on the next page 
of the skulls of the opossum, Tasmanian 
wolf, and timber-wolf indicate the size and 
power of the teeth in the latter animal as 
compared with the tiny dentition of the 


two marsupials. The tail and hind quar- 
ters are very characteristic features, and 
serve at once to distinguish it from the true 
wolf. There seems to be a certain stiffness 
in the region of the flanks, the tail itself 
being covered with very short hair and 
carried as if it were made of a solid bone 
instead of being jointed. There appears to 
be no visible joining of this member with 
the body, as in most modern animals, and 
it serves only to balance the creature when 
running. The large dark eyes, placed very 
far apart and surrounded by a deeper color 
than the rest of the head, give a curious ex- 
pression to the face, while the jawis very long 
and slender and the gape unusually wide. 

It is difficult to understand just why the 
name “ tiger-wolf’’ was applied to the ani- 
mal, for, although the back is covered with 
a few stripes, growing broader and longer 
as they approach the tail, they in no wise 
resemble the markings of the great feline. 
Nevertheless they do serve to remove it 
further from the dog-like form which has 
been ascribed to it, as in no instance is this 
style of adornment found in the true ca- 
nine race. 


II. BY ANNIS HARDCASTLE KNIGHT 


‘HE island of Tasmania, lying one 

hundred and fifty miles south of Aus- 
tralia, is the home of this very unusual ani- 
mal commonly called the Tasmanian wolf. 
The head is somewhat like that of the wolf 
in shape, and the general color is gray. 
It follows its prey by scent, and, until 
the introduction of sheep into the country, 
fed upon weaker marsupials; since then 
the ravages made upon the flocks have 
caused the government to place a price 
upon its head, and the merciless hunting 
by the natives will soon cause the total 





extermination of the animal. Sleeping in 
daytime among the caverns and rocks of 
the higher mountain-ranges, the creature 
is not often visible, and is very difficult to 
trap, and for the same reason it is rarely 
seen in captivity. The Washington Zoo 
possesses three, a mother and two babies, 
which arrived some weeks ago in very poor 
condition as the result of a month’s voyage 
from Australia in the confined limits of a 
box too small for the adult even to turn 
round in. Consequently her sides were 
badly rubbed and her legs were cramped. 
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She lay listless the greater part of the time, 
and, when she did move, appeared to do 
so with difficulty. The little ones recu- 
perated more quickly than their mother, 
and tried to engage her in their sport by 
jumping upon her back and rolling down 
her-sides. She is now beginning to take a 
livelier interest in things, and will occa- 
sionally run with the cubs, and leap in 
the air much asa kangaroo would do. At 
first the little ones traveled around in their 
mother’s pouch, sometimes with their heads 
stuck out, as if they were curiously inves- 
tigating the country as they went along. 
They entered it also frequently when feed- 
ing, and at such times there was always a 
scramble for first place. 

Though these animals are said to be very 
vicious, this particular one is perfectly harm- 
less and wholly indifferent to the presence of 
man. The keeper enters the cage to treat her 
wounds when she is feeding, and the only 
notice she takes of him is, when stung by 
the application, to walk quietly to the other 
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side of the cage and then return immedi- 
ately to her food. Her face never assumes 
the ugly snarl of a wolf, but always bears 
a blank, stupid expression, from which one 
might judge that the intelligence is of a 
much lower order than that of the wolf. 
The call is a peculiar coughing sound, 
which, until recognized as a note of affec- 
tion, gave the keepers grave concern re- 
garding the condition of her lungs. The 
sound was easily understood when it was 
observed that the mother, in giving vent 
to it, was immediately answered by her 
cubs. Often when sleeping she will rouse 
for a moment, and, after making this pecu- 
liar cry, listen expectantly until she hears 
the diminutive counterpart, whereupon she 
will let fall her head and rest content. 
When lying in this way, with her face 
toward you, nursing her little ones, she 
gives the impression of a wolf suckling 
tiger cubs, as the black stripes on her back 
in this position are entirely hidden, while 
shown conspicuously upon the young ones. 


THOMAS ARNOLD THE YOUNGER 


BY WILLIAM T. ARNOLD 


N Y American friends assure me that 
IVI pr. Arnold of Rugby is no more for- 
gotten by the American than by the Eng- 
lish public. They are confident that his 
intellectual and moral influence still per- 
sists on their side of the water as on ours, 
and, moreover, that much the same, mufatis 
mutandis, may be said of the brilliant and 
taking figure of Dr. Arnold’s eldest son. 
Matthew Arnold, indeed, whether in Eng- 
land or in America, is only now slowly but 
surely coming to his right place. As he him- 
self wrote of others in “The New Age”: 


Now strifes are hush’d, our ears doth meet, 
Ascending pure, the bell-like fame 


of one who was well content to leave his 
work to the ripening judgment of time. 
But Matthew Arnold was one of nine 


children, all of them perhaps endowed 
beyond the average, and some of them 
richly inheriting the gifts and characteris- 
tics of their parents. This article is in- 
tended to gather together a few memorials 
concerning especially the early life of 
Thomas Arnold the younger, the doctor’s 
second son, separated only by eleven 
months from his elder brother Matthew. 
He himself published a short autobiog- 
raphy called “ Passages from a Wandering 
Life” not long before his death. But there 
is much else to be told, and among the 
papers left to his children at his death 
there are many letters which seem to them 
of public interest, especially for those who 
already know and love his father and bro- 
ther. In youth “Tom Arnold” was a 
delicate and thoughtful child, whom his 
father cherished with special tenderness. 
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Later on he was described by one who 
knew him well as “a man of the thirteenth 
century astray in the nineteenth.” His 
ideas were not those of his country and 
generation, and he was never content with- 
out carrying his ideas into some sort of 
action. Hence much conflict and disillu- 
sion, hence also much apparent vacilla- 
tion and failure. At any critical juncture 
in his life his course could have been gen- 
erally foretold by asking which line of 
conduct was likely to serve his worldly 
interests least. Naturally, such a character 
does not make the best of this world, but 
it wins the warm affection of spirits kin- 
dred to itself, and what Dean Stanley wrote 
of him in his middle life was often said or 
thought by others whose good opinion was 
not less worth having. Ata time when my 
father was a candidate for one of the As- 
sistant Commissionerships of Endowed 
Schools, Dean Stanley wrote to one of those 
who were to decide the appointment: 


Will you allow me to speak to you strongly 
in his behalf? He is, as you are perhaps aware, 
the second son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, who 
is associated in his father’s life as being with 
him at his death. He was afterwards my pupil 
at University College, and is now, after a wan- 
dering life, both physically and intellectually 
(not morally, for he remained from first to last 
what I will presently describe), settled as pri- 
vate tutor at Oxford. 

He is and was one of the gentlest, purest, 
and most ingenuous characters I have ever 
known, full of ability and of information, to 
me always instructive and interesting,— not so 
quick or brilliant as his brother Matthew, but 
without the qualities which in Matthew cause 
so much alarm to many, and certainly (as I 
have heard it well described by one who knows 
him well) belonging (to use his brother’s 
words) to— 


‘* That small transfigur’d band 
Whom the world cannot tame.” 


I have written this in a style not usual in 
testimonials, because I cannot half describe 
him otherwise. 


My father was also the most intimate 
friend that Arthur Clough possessed, and 
of Arthur Clough the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury has borne witness that “he 
seemed to me, when first I knew him, 
the ablest and greatest man I had ever 
come across, and the one from whom I 
had learned more than from any other man 
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I knew.” In Clough’s “ Bothie ”’ the demo- 
crat, Philip Hewson, who “rounded the 
sphere to New Zealand,” though in some 
respects very different from my father, was 
suggested by his career and his opinions, 
and in one of the letters from which I am 
about to quote, found among my father’s 
papers at his death, Judge Coleridge tells 
him that he is “spoken of as the hero”’ of 
the poem. Dr. Arnold’s favorite son, and 
Matthew Arnold’s close friend as well as 
brother, was also “ Clough’s Philip.” It is 
then natural to hope that whoever cares 
for any one of these three may also care 
for him. 

My grandfather died when the younger 
Thomas Arnold was nineteen, and the re- 
lations between them, therefore, were not 
those of man to man, but of child and boy 
toa famous and puissant father. There are 
no letters of this period, but two poems, 
written in the son’s eighth and ninth years, 
attest the father’s affection, reveal that 
tender side of the man which neither Stan- 
ley’s Life nor “ Tom Brown’s School Days”’ 
has adequately brought out, and, for all 
their old-fashioned simplicity, suggest a 
hitherto unsuspected origin for Matthew 
Arnold’s faculty. One of the poems was 
in a sense prompted by the child himself, 
who, recovering from one of childhood’s 
illnesses, had asked his father to write 
something for him which should be his 
“very own.” The father complied, with 
this result : 


You bid me write in Verse.or Prose 
Something to be your very own: 
Ah! were I but as one of those 
Whose verses you and I have known— 
If high the thought and sweet the line, 
If flowed the measure bold and free, 
Then gladly should such strain be thine 
As suits the Love I bear to thee. 


Time was—but that was long ago, 

And you, my child, were yet unborn— 
When readily and oft would flow 

The current of my Verse—For Morn 
Was breathing then,—and all was new; 

And Thoughts were stirring at such Hour- 
But melted in the Morning Dew 

And vanished is my Fancy’s Power. 


Thou art the self-same Race beginning,— 
Like Thoughts are pressing on thy Heart: 
To thee Earth wears a Face as winning— 
And thou must see that Face depart. 
Now from thy little Bed thy Smile 
How sweet it gleams when I draw nigh— 
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’T is sweet,—but let us pray the while 
To smile as sweetly when we die.— 


Thy Father’s Love, thou know’st it true ;— 
Thou know’st how dear thy Mother’s Kiss: 
And so whene’er we meet thy View 
It fills thy little Heart with bliss : — 
Now from thy Bed thine Eyes still turn 
Thy Parents’ loving Glance to crave— 
May’st thou that better Parent learn 
Whose Glance of Love can cheer thy Grave. 


Our Care revives thee,—thou may’st rise 

To Health and all of Childhood’s Glee— 
And Hope may paint thee to our Eyes 

In Manhood, all we ’d have thee be— 
But yet again that Health must fade, 

Thy youthful Glee to Sickness turn, — 
Others than we shall tend thy Bed 

When we can neither love nor mourn. 


So be it: —yet for us, for thee, 
In Youth and Age alike at Hand, 
One Love shall ever present be, 
One Parent by our Sick Bed stand, 
Whose look is Peace and Joy;—whose Care 
Can to Eternal Health restore. 
May we, my Child, His Blessing share 
Where Age and Sickness vex no more.— 
T. Arnold. April 5th, 1832. 


The child was fragile, but grew up into 
healthy boyhood under the customary 
English influences. He went first to Win- 
chester, then to Rugby. His brother Matt 
reminds him, in 1855, when they were both 
in their thirties, “how I disfigured your 
nose when we were boys,” and in 1884 
the sexagenarian, writing in December, 
recalls “old Rugby days”’: 


This is the season when you and J, Edward 
and Willy, used to play our little football in 
the field behind the Close, with old Sam, his 
milk-pails on his shoulders, on his way to the 
farmyard, pausing to look on. Edward and 
Willy are gone—and how soon may we not 
follow! Still, so long as we are here, “haec 
meminisse juvat!” 


So again, at the same season, two years 
later : 


How I wish we had you here to-day, you 
dear old boy! What a long way back it is to 
the school field at this season, and the withered 
elm-leaves, and the footballs kicking about, 
and the November dimness over everything ! 


Almost an epilogue to the poet’s “ Rugby 
Chapel.” 
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1«*Letters of Matthew Arnold,” edited by G. W. E. Russell, I, 85. 





So the delicate child grew up into a tall 
man, never overflowing with vitality like 
his brother Matthew, but still sound in wind 
and limb, and exceptionally handsome. 
He was wonderfully like his Cornish 
mother (herself a Penrose, with Trevenen 
kin), and his brother wrote to their mother 
from Paris in 1859: 


I could not but think of you in Brittany, 
with Cranics and Trevenecs all about me, and 
the peasantry with their expressive, rather 
mournful faces, long noses, and dark eyes, re- 
minding me perpetually of dear Tom and 
Uncle Trevenen, and utterly unlike the 
French.! 


The Breton peasant figured in Joanne’s 
“Dictionnaire Topographique de la 
France” (sub voce Bretagne) is certainly like 
enough to my father to justify the paraliel. 
Contemporaries at Oxford and elsewhere 
noticed his looks, and an old Oxford man 
once told me that a friend, meeting him in 
the High street in the summer of 1845, 
advised him to look in at the Schools, 
where the viva voce for “ Greats” was going 
on, as he would there see “ the handsomest 
don in Oxford examining the handsomest 
undergraduate.” The don was Henry Lid- 
dell, afterward dean of Christ Church, 
and the undergraduate, Thomas Arnold 
the younger. 

Dr. Arnold hoped for great things from 
“Tom’s career at Oxford.” “That ever 
dear and beloved one, that too trusting and 
sanguine nature, rated me much too highly,” 
writes the son, in a fragment of journal, 
twenty years later. Yet Oxford, too, rated 
him highly. He got his first-class, and won 
the devoted affection of a small band of 
friends: Arthur Stanley, his tutor at Uni- 
versity College, then a haunt of Rugby 
men; Arthur Clough—“ Citizen Clough” 
—of Oriel, doubter, democrat, and poet; 
F. T. Palgrave, the future editor of “The 
Golden Treasury ” ; Shairp ; Tom Hughes ; 
Theodore Walrond; above all, his brother 
Matt, at Balliol. Those were years of 
Sturm und Drang at Oxford, the years 
of Tract 90, of Newman’s withdrawal to 
Littlemore, of the famous convocation in 
1844, which deprived “ Ideal Ward ”’ of his 
degrees and was prevented from censur- 
ing Newman only by the veto of the two 
dauntless proctors, of Pusey’s suspension 
from preaching within the university, and 
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finally of Newman’s secession to Rome 
in September, 1845. 

The year of Tom Arnold’s entry at Ox- 
ford (1842) was the year of his father’s 
sudden death, after a few hours’ illness. 
The year of his degree (1845) was, as we 
all know, the year of Newman’s reception 
into the Church of Rome. “To any one 
who has been accustomed to look upon 
Arnold and Newman as ¢Ae two great men 
of the Church of England,” wrote Stanley, 
while the news of Newman’s secession was 
flying round Oxford, “the death of one 
and the secession of the other cannot but 
look ominous, like the rattle of departing 
chariots that was heard on the eve of the 
downfall of the Temple of Jerusalem.” 

So it was for Stanley, who, as fellow and 
tutor, was already in the thick of the Ox- 
ford struggles. But what is curious to 
notice is that for this little band of thinkers 
and poets we have enumerated—a band 
containing two of Arnold’s sons—the in- 
terest of life during these tempestuous 
years lay not in ecclesiastical and dog- 
matic struggles, not in the famous tracts, 
or the fathers, or the great Anglican di- 
vines, but in literature—in Emerson, Car- 
lyle, Goethe, Jean Paul, Novalis, and 
George Sand,— George Sand and Emerson 
perhaps first and foremost. Not that spir- 
itual conflict was absent; but it was con- 
cerned with questions far remote from 
those of subscription or church goyern- 
ment. 

The result was that for several of this 
little band of friends, certainly for Arthur 
Clough and Tom Arnold, their Oxford 
time was not as fruitful as at another mo- 
ment it might have been. As Matthew 
Arnold said later of Gray at Cambridge, 
they were blown upon by a “spiritual east 
wind.” The Oxford Movement, says Dean 
Stanley’s biographer, interrupted an intel- 
lectual and literary movement on broader 
lines, which had begun before Newman 
appeared, and resumed its march only after 
he departed. “The educational life of 
Oxford was withered,” for the time, by 
the “ volcanic eruption ” of Tractarianism ; 
science, humane letters, and the first stir- 
rings of intellectual freedom were for an 
indefinite period suspended. 

They were not suspended in the individ- 
ual mind, as my father’s letters and jour- 
nals show, but the atmosphere was nipping 
and unkind. Tom Arnold later could 
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remember occasionally going in to hear 
Newman preach in St. Mary’s, and waiting 
in the snowy High street for the news of 
Ward’s degradation ; but these things made 
little impression at the time. His own 
struggles were all within, concerned with 
the conflict between the ideas of Emerson 
and George Sand and the faith in which 
his father had trained him; and the din 
made by Tract 90 seemed to be mere 
empty clamor about an obsolete machinery. 

In the very spring, for instance, when 
Stanley writes from Oxford his animated 
accounts of the fights in convocation and 
the common rooms over the questions 
raised by Newman and Ward, Tom Ar- 
nold speaks of himself as sitting alone, in 
Stanley’s college of University and in 
rooms overlooking the High street, brood- 
ing on the very foundations of belief. The 
following passage, where he writes of him- 
self in the third person, for reasons to be 
explained presently, describes the outer 
and the inner scene: 


The spring of that year (1845) was unusually 
cold; and the blasts of the northeast wind 
shook the large oriel window of his room, and 
made him shiver with cold as he crouched 
over the fire. A universal doubt shook every 
prop and pillar on which his moral Being had 
hitherto reposed. Something was continually 
whispering: “What if all thy Religion, all thy 
aspiring hope, all thy trust in God, be a mere 
delusion? The more thou searchest into the 
mystery of thy Being, findest thou not that 
iron, relentless laws govern thee, and every 
impulse and thought of thee, no less than the 
dull stones beneath thy feet? What art thou 
more than a material arrangement, the ele- 
ments of which might at any moment, by an 
accident, be dispersed, and thou, without any 
to care for or pity thee throughout the wide 
universe, sink into the universal night? Prate 
not any more of thy God and thy Providence; 
thou art here alone, placed at the mercy of 
impersonal and unbending laws, which,whether 
they preserve or crush thee, the universe with 
supremest indifference will roll onward on 
its way.” 

The misery of the incessant recurrence of 
such thoughts to a believing mind, he only 
who has experienced them can understand. 
They took away the charm from the human 
face, the glory from the sky, the beauty from 
the flowers: all these seemed to be the gar- 
lands round the victim’s neck, designed to 
cheat it for a time into a little ease and for- 
getfulness of the cold, inexorable necessity 
that lay beneath. 
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These lines are taken from a remarkable 
series of letters, written a couple of years 
later and in another stage of development ; 
for Arnold’s son did not long remain in 
the state of despondency thus described. 
Suddenly the cloud lifted; Emerson, Car- 
lyle, and George Sand came to him as the 
prophets of a new age and new faiths. 
George Sand especially carried him on a 
full tide into the very midst of the social 
questionings and ardent hopes of the for- 
ties. He left Oxford after winning his first- 
class, and went up to London, first as a 
law student, then as an official in the Colo- 
nial Office, many kind friends smiling on 
the handsome youth, both for his own sake 
and for his father’s. 

He did well in the Colonial Office, and 
attracted the attention of his chief, Lord 
Grey. Meanwhile his brother Matthew had 
become Lord Lansdowne’s private secre- 
tary, and for both the brothers a happy 
and prosperous life seemed to be opening. 
But outside Oxford, no less than within, 
those were days of ferment and change. 
Chartism led the hopes and aspirations of 
the poor; the ideas of Christian socialism 
were working in the minds of Maurice and 
Kingsley; and abroad the upheavals of 
1848 were approaching. At the same time 
the thought of the colonies, those new 
Englands across the sea, was becoming 
for many of the more ardent minds a 
means of escape from the Old-World 
problems. 

It is this particular moment of English 
unrest, and this particular mode of escape 
from it, that have left their impress on 
Clough’s poem “ The Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich.” Philip Hewson, the poet and 
Radical, on fire against the Toryisms and 
tyrannies of English life—Philip, who 
“speaks like a book,” and goes off to New 
Zealand in search of a virgin soil and an 
unspoilt social life, was certainly suggested 
by my father. English oppressions, Eng- 
lish class distinctions, and English ortho- 
doxies weighed upon him heavily at home ; 
but out there in the shining Pacific was a 
land of freedom and beauty where man 
might mold his life afresh. 

So Thomas Arnold determined to throw 
up the Colonial Office, take the few hun- 
dred pounds that might rightly come to 
him from the slender family store, and go 
to New Zealand. One may imagine the 
family consternation. But they were a 
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high-minded, idealist group, and the plea 
of following conscience and duty left them 
disabled in the presence of Tom’s resolu- 
tion. If he must go, he must. The mother 
especially showed extraordinary courage 
and tenderness, as her letters reveal. She 
suffered acutely, for the colonies were far 
away in those days. But her boy was a 
man, and she did not attempt to drive or 
coerce him. Many of the old family friends 
remonstrated ; there is a fine letter of Bun- 
sen’sstill in existence, in which Dr. Arnold’s 
old friend, then Prussian ambassador to 
the English court, wrote sheet after sheet 
to the headstrong youth of twenty-four, 
trying to persuade him that England was 
still a possible dwelling-place for the hon- 
est and high-hearted. But the dream had 
grown too tempting, the sense of vocation 
too strong. The necessary arrangements 
were made, and my father set sail. It is 
characteristic of him that at the end of his 
life, in the book published the year before 
his death, he says: “I cannot even now 
make up my mind as to whether I was 
right in going to New Zealand or no.” 

Here is a little picture of the embarka- 
tion written by his brother Edward, who 
went up from Oxford to see him off. He, 
Matthew Arnold, Arthur Clough, and Tom 
Arnold went down to the London docks 
on the Sunday before the departure to look 
at the John Wickliffe, the emigrant vessel 
of six hundred and sixty tons which was 
to carry Tom to the antipodes. 


Clough says [writes Edward to his mother] 
that it is a good-sized one for an emigrant ship, 
and that Tom is very lucky. I did not like to 
laugh at what was so serious a matter to Tom, 
but my firm conviction was that J could not 
live out a voyage of five months there. 


The next day the brothers said farewell ; 
they went down to Gravesend together. 


It was very cold [writes Edward], yet it was 
a brilliant sunset, and the river, with all its 
shipping, is always beautiful. I asked him if 
he felt the least inclined to change his mind, 
were it possible. He said not the least, that 
when he had made up his mind fully, he 
looked upon the thing as inevitable; besides 
that, his wish to go was as strong as ever. 
What he felt most, 1 think, was the parting 
with Matt. I saw the tears in his eyes when it 
came to that. 


It was during this long voyage that 
Thomas Arnold wrote what his friends 
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knew as “the equator letters,” which 
both Clough and Palgrave thought remark- 
able, and which, were they published now 
in extenso, would certainly deserve a place 
in the spiritual history of that rich time. 
The letters were addressed to J. C. Shairp, 
afterward the well-known principal of St. 
Andrews, but they were meant for the 
whole circle of friends,—the “ Clougho- 
Matthean circle,” as the writer of them 
somewhere calls it, —and were intended to 
justify the step which the young enthusiast 
had taken. His modest and retiring nature 
made it difficult for him to talk of himself ; 
so he threw the story into the third person, 
that he might handle it with more freedom 
and perhaps, in the long, monotonous 
hours on board ship, give it a more liter- 
ary turn—“ talk,” in fact, “like a book,” 
as Philip Hewson was wont to do. 

Together with the “Fragments of a 
Novel,” written some years later, the let- 
ters give a fairly complete account of his 
changes of thought and belief. The first 
deals with his childhood at Rugby, in the 
happy home of which his illustrious father 
made the joy and shelter; with his evan- 
gelical training, and that moment of ardent 
youth when he personally and joyously 
appropriated the religion he had been 
taught; then with the waverings and 
doubts of Oxford, as in the passage already 
quoted, caused by the reading of writers 
like Carlyle, who were not Christian in the 
sense he had been trained to give to the 
word; and, lastly, with the inrush of new 
and poetic ideals largely determined by 
George Sand. 

It is to these ideals that the second 
letter is devoted, and there can be no doubt 
that he expresses in it the feelings of the 
more reflective and romantic type of colo- 
nist, the “ Warings”’ of the hour, who were 
then making their adventurous way to 
England’s new lands across the ocean, It 
will be remembered that he is throughout 
speaking of himself in the third person: 

You can easily understand that, for many 
years before the time of which I am speaking, 
the condition of the poor in England had been 
to him, as to every thoughtful person, the 
subject of many painful and anxious thoughts. 
It had been so with his father, and how could 
it but. be so with him? . . . In all classes he 
saw selfishness increasing, and in the class of 
capitalists in particular he saw it systematised 
with all that energy and practical ability which 
is characteristic of the Englishman. . . 
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And seeing how everywhere religious feeling 
and faith were decaying, while Industrialism, 
as the French call it, was advancing by such 
rapid strides, he could not help feeling, like 
his father before him, his own utter power- 
lessness, and the futility of all individual efforts 
to stem the stream. But there was a time 
during which, as I have before mentioned, he 
took a deep interest in all the measures of 
social and material reform which were pro- 
posed from time to time in Parliament or else- 
where. There was a time when he believed 
that those great changes for the better which 
every good man in England and throughout 
Europe waits and hopes for could be effected 
through organisations already existing; by 
the agency of actual governments, and by the 
help of a public opinion increasingly powerful 
and enlightened. 

But when he came up to reside in London, 
and was thus brought into daily contact with 
the extremity of human suffering and degra- 
dation, and forced to behold our common 
human nature prostrate and debased, “not 
struggling but sunk,” all other subjects seemed 
to fade into insignificance beside this one, all 
other evils to be as nothing compared with 
this monstrous and unutterable woe. 


He took up residence in London, he 
writes later, in 1847, “almost with the feel- 
ings of a Sister of Mercy,” and began to 
visit the poor. But this first practical con- 
tact with the courts and alleys of an unre- 
generate London produced only, as he has 
told us, “an utter hopelessness.” What 
could the individual do in this old corrupt 
and cumbered land ? 


Take but one step in submission, and all the 
rest is easy: persuade yourself that your reluc- 
tance to subscribe to Articles which you do 
not believe is a foolish scruple, and then you 
may take orders and marry, and be happy; 
satisfy yourself that you may honestly defend 
an unrighteous cause, and then you may go 
to the Bar, and become distinguished, and per- 
haps in the end sway the counsels of the State ; 
prove to yourself, by the soundest arguments 
which political economy can furnish, that you 
may lawfully keep several hundred men, 
women, and children at work for twelve hours 
a day in your unwholesome factory, and then 
you may become wealthy and influential, and 
erect public baths and patronise artists. All 
this is then open to you; while if you refuse 
to tamper in a single point with the integrity 
of your conscience, isolation awaits you, and 
unhappy love, and the contempt of men; and 
amidst the general bustle and movement of 
the world you will be stricken with a kind of 
impotence, and your arm will seem to be par- 
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alysed, and there will be moments when you 
will almost doubt whether truth indeed exists, 
or, at least, whether it is fitted for man. Yet 
in your loneliness you will be visited by con- 
solations which the world knows not of; and 
you will feel that, if renunciation has separated 
you from the men of your own generation, it 
has united you to the great company of just 
men throughout all past time; nay, that even 
now there is a little band of Renunciants scat- 
tered over the world, of whom you are one, 
whose you are, and who are yours for ever. 


Approached in this spirit, the social 
question assumed a different aspect, and 
meanwhile the novels of George Sand took 
hold upon him with enchanting and reviv- 
ing power: 


Gradually, thanks be to God and to George 
Sand, the interpreter of His truth, I found 
that this misery, which I had been so anxious 
to alleviate on the assumption that it could 
not but exist, was altogether an outrage and 
an offence in the sight of God. I found that 
it was not God who had destined the greater 
part of mankind to a life of ignorance and 
wretchedness, but that man had done it, by 
force of iniquitous laws and social customs, 
but chiefly through the absence of the spirit 
of Love. With inexpressible joy I read and 
pondered upon the sacred symbol, “Freedom, 
Equality, Brotherhood.” And then I looked 
upon society as it was, and the eyes of my en- 
lightened Spirit pierced through the outward 
show, the dazzling pomp and glitter with which 
the rich enliven their life, and saw the false- 
hood, the injustice, the inequality, which are 
the only props of that unstable fabric which 
we call modern society... . 


Who will not recognize in this passage 
the voice of Clough’s Philip, as Clough 


describes him with a touch of tender 
humor ? 
Philip Hewson, a poet, 

Hewson a Radical hot, hating lords and scorn- 
ing ladies, 

Silent mostly, but often reviling in fire and fury 

Feudal tenures, mercantile lords, competition 
and Bishops, 

Liveries, armorial bearings, amongst other 
matters, the game-laws. 


Philip, indeed, had but come to London to 
give the old gentility stage-play 
One little look, to leave it with all the more 


satisfaction. 


I am one of this rich class [he continues 
with passion]. I have servants to wait upon 
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me; I am fed and clothed by the labour of the 
poor, and do nothing for them in return. The 
life that I lead is an outrage and a wrong to 
humanity. That giorious future of which we 
dream comports not with such a life as mine. 
I will leave it; I will cast it from me alto- 
gether; I will come to my God; I will cast 
myself into the lap of Nature; and through 
their strength and fulness, I shall enter before 
I die into new and pure relations with Man. 

What shall I dothen? Shall I herd amongst 
those suffering wretches, whose condition is, 
on my own showing, contrary to the will of 
God and the desires of Nature? Shall I clothe 
myself in rags, forget all that I have read and 
dreamed of the beautiful and true, and be- 
come, like them, ignorant and brutish? God 
forbid! that error were almost worse than the 
first. 

Resolved at all costs to descend amongst 
those who labour, and labour with them, I yet 
found upon consideration that if I remained 
in England there would be insuperable ob- 
stacles to my leading the life that I contem- 
plated. England is now a land for the rich, 
not for the poor. . . . In brief, I saw no way 
of so effectually obeying the call of duty, and 
translating faith into actions, as by emigrating 
to some colony where these difficulties would 
not exist. 


There it would be possible to live the life 
close to nature, thé life of thinking and 
doing, the life of the tiller of the soil who 
is yet in contact with knowledge and with 
poetry, under easier and simpler condi- 
tions. Is it not the voice of Brook Farm ? 
and will not Americans recognize in it their 
own Hawthorne and Emerson ? 

Before committing himself to so mo- 
mentous a decision, however, the son of a 
father who had been deeply loved, and 
was now faithfully remembered, could not 
but ask himself what his father would have 
thought of him: 


And now, before I conclude, I wish to 
answer an objection, or rather a reflection, 
which will naturally present itself to some of 
those who read these letters. “How strange 
and sad that the son should depart thus widely 
from the father’s faith, and seek to undo the 
father’s work!’’ Oh, if it were so indeed, it 
would be truly sad; a sadder and more un- 
natural sight could not be witnessed upon 
earth. But it is my comfort to believe that at 
bottom it is not so, but the very contrary. If 
thou, my father, from thy place of rest, couldst 
still behold the scenes of thy pilgrimage and 
look into thy son’s inmost heart, do I not be- 
lieve that thou wouldst bless me, and bless also 
the work which I have chosen? Is not thy 
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spirit with me? Do I not, like thee, hate in- 
justice and falsehood with a perfect hatred? 
like thee, await and hope for the establishment 
of that “glorious Church,” that divine Society, 
which shall unite men together in a common 
faith and in mutual love? . . . The form, the 
outward vesture of thy faith—it is only this 
which I cannot accept. 


The long voyage went prosperously, and 
early in 1848 Tom Arnold landed in New 
Zealand, and found himself in possession 
of a small quantity of land near Welling- 
ton, which had been purchased by his 
father some years before. Meanwhile a 
few extracts from his family letters will 
show that, exile though he was, he was by 
no means cast out, and that the old influ- 
ences and affections were still alive and 
strong. His mother was a constant corre- 
spondent; so were at least two of his sisters ; 
and his brother Matthew, who wrote regu- 
larly to no one but his mother, wrote from 
time to time. That a beloved son should 
throw up a promising career and expatriate 
himself on pantisocratic principles must 
have been a little trying even to the most 
tolerant of mothers, and the sweetness and 
open-mindedness with which she took it 
are really wonderful. 


The weeks wear away [she writes in 1848], 
and surely we shall soon hear from you. If 
not before, I fancy that on the 21st of August, 
your mother’s birthday,—her fifty-seventh 
birthday,—she may be cheered by the most 
joyful sight of your handwriting. What a 
change of times for her, since she used to go 
round to your little beds at night to kiss and 
bless you, and be careful over every little 
trouble of body or mind!—while now the 
battle of life has begun and is in progress 
with you all, for it must begin with all when 
the consciousness of its awfulness and respon- 
sibilities awakens. Instead of watching over 
you, 1 have not even heard of you, my son, 
since your January letter, written some 28° S. 
Lat., nor of Willy since an April letter from 
Calcutta, nor of Walter since he again left 
England with the squadron. . . 


Instead, indeed, of reproaching him, 
she writes with no less sympathy than 
wisdom : 


Many can adapt themselves to circum- 
stances. It was very expedient for you that 
you should see and try various circumstances, 
and this you have done, and it would be my 
joy to think that the result would be, not an 
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acquiescence in what you think wrong,—God 
forbid,—but an equal mind, seeing in our 
own country and in our own institutions what 
is good as well as what is evil, and in other 
countries what is evil as well as what is good. 
Your great danger, my beloved son, seems to 
me to be that of exaggeration, and yet you 
know that your mother loves enthusiasm with 
all her heart; but fairness and justice, and 
even the Truth, which is God’s own attribute, 
seem sacrificed when all on one side is set 
down as bad, and destruction is rather desired 
than reform. You must not suspect me of 
having grown a Conservative—no, dear Tom ; 
that I think I can never be. 


Some interesting references to Mat- 
thew’s early poems may be collected from 
the young colonist’s letters, and from those 
of “Matt” himself, either to his brother 
or to others of his family, who in due 
course forwarded them to the exile. Here 
is the first mention of the “ Poems by A.,” 
in a letter from Tom to his eldest sister, 
afterward Mrs. W. E. Forster: 


So dearest Matt was to publish the volume 
of poems in February. I cannot and will not 
believe that he would forget to send a copy to 
me, than whom no human being in the world 
will read them with a deeper interest; but if 
he does, do you, my dear K., have them sent 
to me, that ’s a darling. Let him not mind 
what the rascally reviewers say: the circle 
which finally awards the wreath of Fame is 
very small, as he well knows, and always af- 
profondit before it criticises. Emerson says 
that there are but about a dozen persons in a 
generation who can understand Plato, but 
that for these dozen his works come down from 
age to age as regularly as clockwork. I have 
only had a few lines from Matt this time, but 
these few, though rather wicked, delighted 
me, they were so entirely Mattish. In them 
he spoke of his feelings about Clough. The 
last sentence might be worthily placed among 
the Apophthegms of Goethe; shows indeed, I 
think, that the German sage has made a great 
impression on our Matt, and no wonder: “He 
who has no energy grows stupid—unless he is 
born with finesse.” 


Or again, August 27, 1849: 


I have said nothing as yet about “The 
Strayed Reveller” or “Ambarvalia” or “The 
Bothie,” though, as you may imagine, I have 
read them all through. I must write to dear 
old Matt himself. It was very pleasant to 
recognise old friends, especially the “New 
Sirens.” Does Fausta mean K. [the writer’s 
eldest sister], and is the walk “ten years ago,” 
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alluded to in “Resignation,” that which we 
took over Wythburn Fells to Keswick with 
Captain Hamilton? Or was no particular walk 
intended? “The Bothie” greatly surpasses 
my expectations. It is, on the whole, a noble 
poem, well held together, clear, full of purpose 
and full of promise. With joy I see the old 
fellow bestirring himself, “awakening like a 
strong man out of sleep, and shaking his in- 
vincible locks,” and if he remains true and 
works, I think there is nothing too high and 
great to be expected from him. 


Meanwhile Matthew himself had been 
writing to the absent brother, in the great 
tempest year of 1848, and in the very midst 
of the Revolution of February. The letter 
is dated February 28, 1848, from Lans- 
downe House, where he was occupied as 
private secretary to Lord Lansdowne. One 
of the “still-faced, white-robed babies” 
was no doubt the present Foreign Secre- 
tary. 

Lansdowne House, Feb. 28, 1848. 

My DEAR TOM: Here I sit opposite a 
marble group of Romulus, Remus and the 
Wolf, the two children fighting like mad, and 
the limp-uddered she-wolf affectionately snarl- 
ing at the little demons struggling on her 
back. Above it a great picture, the Jewish 
Exiles, which would do for Consuelo and Al- 
bert resting in one of their wanderings, worn 
out, upon a wild stony heath, sloping to the 
Baltic,—she leaning over her two children, 
who sleep in their torn rags at her feet. Be- 
hind me a most musical clock, marking now 
24 minutes past I P.M. On my left two great 
windows looking down on the court in front 
of the house, through one of which, slightly 


1 It would be easy to multiply quotations from 
Matthew Arnold’s letters to my father, none of 
which appear in Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s collection, 
printed in 1895. Most of those letters, however, 
belong to my father’s later life, and so are outside 
the scope of this sketch. But I must make an ex- 
ception for this brief remark on Goethe, mainly be- 
cause, to quote from an already published letter of 
Matthew Arnold’s, ‘‘ Considering how much I have 
read of Goethe, I have said in my life very little 
about him.” It is so, surprisingly little, in view of 
theimmensity of Goethe’s influence upon him, whe- 
ther at first hand or filtered through Sainte-Beuve. 
In 1866 he wrote to my father, ‘‘to tell you how 
much I liked your Macmillan paper [on * Wilhelm 
Meister”’]—though perhaps ‘Wilhelm Meister’ 
does not seem to me to deserve, as a novel, so 
much praise as you give it; it is as a repository of 
thoughts and observations that it is so valuable. 
Except in ‘ Faust,’ Goethe could never quite get 
what was in him into an adequate poetical form, 
and that is the truth. Unlike in this respect to 
Shakespeare, in whom the poet is commensurate 
with the thinker; but the time and circumstances 
made the difference.”” In a previous letter (1858), 
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opened, comes in by gushes the soft damp 
breath with a tone of spring life in it, which 
the close of an English February sometimes 
brings—so different from a November mild- 
ness. The green lawn which occupies nearly 
half the court is studded over with crocuses of 
all colours, growing out of the grass, for there 
are no flower-beds,— delightful for the large, 
still-faced, white-robed babies whom their 
nurses carry up and down on the gravel court 
where it skirts the green. And from the square 
and the neighbouring streets, through the open 
door, whereat the civil porter moves to and 
fro, come sounds of vehicles and men in all 
gradations, some from near and some from 
far, but mellowed by the time they reach this 
back-standing, lordly mansion. But above all 
cries comes one, whereat every stone in this 
and other lordly mansions may totter and 
quake for fear: “Se-c-ond Edition of the 
Morning Herald—La-a-test News from Paris: 
Arrival of the King of the French.”—I have 
gone out and bought the said portentous 
Herald, and send it herewith, that you may 
read and know.! 


But when the poems came out, “ Matt”’ 
was remiss about writing to New Zealand; 
so the mother endeavored to make amends 
by sending on the letters written to herself 
by the young poet. Here is one dealing 
with a criticism made by Bonamy Price, 
an old friend of the family, to the effect, 
evidently, that the volume is too melan- 
choly, and that it is a duty “to write cheer- 
fully’: 


Are we our own masters [asks Matthew] to 
write cheerfully or not? though no doubt we 


contrasting the poetry of ‘‘our”’ generation with 
that of Pope, he had written that ‘‘Pope’s poetry 
was adequate (to use a term I am always using) to 
Pope’s age—that is, it reflected completely the 
best general culture and intelligence of that age; 
therefore the cultivated and intelligent men of that 
time all found something of themselves in it. But 
it was a poor time, after all—so the poetry is not 
and cannot be a first-class one. On the other hand, 
our time is a first-class one—an infinitely fuller, 
richer age than Pope’s; but our poetry is not ade- 
quate to it; it interests therefore only a small body 
of sectaries ; hundreds of cultivated and intelligent 
men find nothing that speaks to them in it. But it 
is a hard thing to make poetry adequate to a first- 
class epoch. The eternal greatness of the literature 
of the Greece of Pericles is that it is the adequate 
expression of a first-class epoch. Shakespeare 
again is the infinitely more than adequate expres- 
sion of a second-class epoch. It is the immense dis- 
tinction of Voltaire and Goethe, with all their short- 
comings, that they approach ear to being adequate 
exponents of first-class epochs.” Are the two 
views of Goethe’s epoch consistent? That I must 
leave to the discernment of the reader. 
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are not to write sulkily. But I must say that 
these letters [in praise of the book} may well 
be a profound satisfaction to me; and as to 
praise and appreciation, though one’s vanity 
desire instant trumpet-blowings in all the 
newspapers, yet when one considers the slow 
growth of the reputation of those poets who 
composed before the invention of printing, 
and how little outward acceptance they found 
(except perhaps in extreme old age), owing to 
their poetry, one may rest well contented with 
all these kind letters within a month after 
publication, and when one is but twenty-six 
years old. And one would wish to justify these 
people’s kindness by going on to do something 
well, to which reviewing will not help one by 
any means. . ..! 

Ah, how beautiful the daffodils must be in 
this mild weather: if they are not over, that 
is, and the double ones are not. Price talks 
about cheerfulness and elasticity; their place 
is in the country. 


Or again: 


I do not hear much of my book to tell you. 
I don’t think, whatever Fellowes says, it sells 
much. Anonymousness, miscellaneousness, 
and the weariness of modern poetry felt gen- 
erally, are all against it. There is a destiny in 
these things,—I mean a set of circumstances 
against which a merit twenty times greater 
than mine would be quite in vain. Sooner or 
later perhaps—but who can say how much 
good or promising fragmentary poetry time 
has swallowed? though not perhaps, since the 
invention of printing, any great poems. Some- 
times I feel disheartened by the universal in- 
difference and sometimes I think it good for 
me. However, time will shew. 


But let us return to the colonist, who 
was thus, in the intervals of digging and 
house-building, looking out for news of 
the “Poems by A.” or “The Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich.” Alas! his own poor 
venture was going ill. He brought to it 
much cheerfulness and gallantry. At the 
beginning of his New Zealand life, when 
he, the Oxford scholar, was trying with his 
own hands to raise his little house and 
clear his plot of ground near Wellington, 
Sir George Grey, the governor, came riding 
by. He stopped, sent his aide-de-camp to 
bring Arnold’s son to him, talked, and 
made inquiries. Immediately afterward, 
in a kindly pity for the lad’s quixotism 
and admiration for his pluck, the governor 
offered him his private secretaryship. But 
he would not be beaten so soon; and be- 
sides, he had Radical scruples as to the way 
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the colony was being governed. So he re- 
fused, and the struggle went on. But the 
land, the stubborn land, has a way of re- 
venging herself on those not meant to 
tame her. Soon the little money brought 
from home was almost spent, and the fail- 
ure of this part of the scheme was visible 
even to “Philip.” Then some teaching 
offered, and he took it at once, still full of 
hope and determination. 

But meanwhile the tide of feeling which 
had carried him to New Zealand was ebb- 
ing beneath him. What seemed to him the 
great and universal failure of the revolu- 
tionary movements of 1848 weighed upon 
his spirits and gradually altered his point 
of view. Society in the colonies, moreover, 
was still English society, with many of its 
abuses. Inherited beliefs began to resume 
their sway, and regret for the traditions, 
the antiquity, the ripened beauty, and the 
friendships of the Old World, which such 
a nature was sure in time to feel, strength- 
ened within him. He was not pusillani- 
mous; he did not shrink from hardships; 
his whole after life was to be one long scene 
of patient and continuous labor, but it was 
to be the life of the scholar, the mystic, 
the recluse, in touch with the academical 
and learned life which was his natural en- 
vironment. 

Let him, however, speak for himself. In 
the “ Fragments of a Novel,’ composed in 
Tasmania, and dealing, naturally enough, 
with his own circumstances, he wrote of 
his New Zealand time: 


Even had all my notions been sound, I could 
not have realised them, for this simple reason: 
I was alone,—had no one to co-operate or even 
sympathise with me. A communist without a 
community is like a general without soldiers 
or an organist without an organ. And how- 
ever I might theorise, I saw that social life in 
the colony went on upon precisely the same 
principles, and those even more undisguised 
than in the old country, and I had common 
sense enough to do at Rome as the Romans 
do. Or rather it is probable that I am not of 
the stuff of which innovators and reformers 
are made, and have not the requisite degree of 
insensibility to ridicule and censure to enable 
me to carry out a novel principle into practice 
in the teeth of all gainsayers. 


In 1851 he wrote to his mother: 


It is collision that kindles the sparks of 
thought, and in the eye of a dear and true 
friend one sees a whole world of possibilities 
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opening before one. I think the greatest mis- 
take I have ever made was that of fancying 
that an honest man was sufficient society to 
himself, and that the growth and vigour of 
the intellect was compatible with loneliness. 
I remember well the first practical check that 
this feeling received. It was at Otago; I had 
made up my mind to go on foot a journey of 
three or four days into the unknown interior. 
I could get no one to accompany me, and I 
did not care for any one. On the evening of 
the first day I reached a narrow mountain 
valley, partly clothed with wood, partly with 
high fern and flax and rushes. I camped by 
the side of the clear stream, and made my fire 
out of the drift-wood that lay on its banks and 
had probably never been before disturbed by 
the hand of man. I boiled my tea, baked a 
cake of flour in the ashes, and after the meal 
spread my plaid on the soft long grass by the 
waterside, and tried to go to sleep. I had 
nearly succeeded, when I felt the plash of rain- 
drops on my face. It came on harder and 
harder, till 1 was quite wet through and cold. 
I got up and stamped about in a little circle, 
to keep up the circulation. The rain at last 
ceased, and I lay down again, but could not 
sleep for the cold. The morning came, and 
the sun rose gloriously, but I was chilled 
through, and faint from hunger. I saw, too, 
that my provisions would not hold out for 
more than another day, and I resolved to re- 
turn. I could not light a fire,—everything was 
too wet,—and I could not eat flour; so I started 
without any breakfast. As I struggled back 
over the mountains, almost sick with hunger, 
I could not help remarking within myself a 
longing to get back to the settlement and the 
haunts of men equal to the desire which I had 
felt a day or two before to penetrate deep into 
the silence and solitude of the bush. “No,” I 
said to myself, as I leaned on a great boulder 
at a spot whence the eye commanded a far- 
stretching plain, on which not the faintest 
curling smoke told of the presence of man, 
“thou wast not made to be alone!” A sort of 
horror fell upon me, the might of Nature 
seemed to rise up,—irresistible, all-pervading, 
—and to press down upon my single life. 
From the hour that I reached the settlement 
I became, I think, a wiser man... . 


Deliverance, however, was near. One 
day in 1849 he came home from his 
school-work to find a letter from Sir Wil- 
liam Denison, then governor of ‘Tasmania, 
offering him an educational appointment 
in Tasmania which involved the organiza- 
tion of the young colony’s educational 
system. The governor wrote in kind and 
flattering terms, as one glad to do Arnold’s 
son a good turn. The young man felt as 
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if it were the touch of his father’s hand, 
and in his delight and relief wrote tenderly 
to his mother: 


Shakespeare says, “ What’s in a name?” but 
our father’s name has been to us not only a 
source of proud and gentle memories, but ac- 
tually and literally better and more profitable 
than houses and land. 


But the process of reaction which had 
begun in New Zealand was to be carried 
further than he knew. While his mind was 
thus reverting to the old paths, so far as 
this world was concerned, the same ten- 
dency was even more marked in his opin- 
ions about religion. From first to last 
religion was to him the central thing in 
life. In the “ Fragments of a Novel” he 
describes how the reaction in his political 
opinions extended to the religious sphere 
as well: 


The confidence in the firmness of the exist- 
ing social order which events had forced upon 
him, logically implied a different conception 
of that religion under the auspices of which 
that social order had been elaborated, out of 
the chaos consequent upon the destruction of 
the Roman Empire. If the one had.infinitely 
more vitality than he had supposed, the same 
might be true of the other. When such was 
the tendency of his mind, it needed but some 
slight impulse from without to turn the bal- 
ance irrevocably in favour of belief. 


While this inward dialectic was going 
on, he married in Tasmania, and became 
a father. He was devoted to wife and 
children, but none the less the claims of 
the spirit were inexorable, and drove him 
and them once more into the wilderness. 
Newman’s books reached him—the“ Essay 
on Development” and the “Lectures on 
the Idea of a University.” They sank deep 
into his mind. One day he was on his in- 
specting rounds in a rural district of Tas- 
mania. In a little wayside inn he found a 
stray volume of Alban Butler’s “ Lives”’ 
containing the life of St. Bridget of 
Sweden. As he read it, the long “sub- 
liminal”’ process burst its way to the light, 
the great change accomplished itself within 
him. “Philip” the Radical, who had left 
England a disciple of George Sand, de- 
claiming against kings and priests, who 
had lived side by side with Newman at 
Oxford and felt none of the great Tracta- 
rian’s compelling power, was now reached 
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at the other side of the globe by the same 
force which had laid hands on Newman. 
Then and there he resolved to write to 
Newman, to lay open his heart and ask 
advice. 

Here is his letter. Newman must have 
received many such, but few can have been 
more interesting to him. 


REVD AND DEAR SIR: I entreat you to for- 
give the freedom which I take in addressing 
you, though an utter stranger to you. The 
name I bear is doubtless familiar to you, and 
were it necessary that you should know any 
particulars about myself personally, there are 
several Oxford men to whom I could refer you. 
Ward and Faber I knew among others, the 
latter rather well. My excuse for writing to 
you and seeking counsel from you is that your 
writings have exercised the greatest influence 
over my mind. I will try to make this intel- 
ligible in as few words as possible. My Prot- 
estantism, which was always of the Liberal 
sort and disavowed the principle of authority, 
developed itself during my residence at Oxford 
into a state of absolute doubt and uncertainty 
about the very facts of Christianity. After 
leaving Oxford I went up to London, and 
there, to my deep shame be it spoken, finding 
a state of doubt intolerable, I plunged into the 
abyss of unbelief. You know the nature of the 
illusions which lead a man on to this fearful 
state far better than I can tell you; there is a 
page in your lectures on the University system 
where you describe the fancied illumination 
and enlargement of mind which a man experi- 
ences after abandoning himself to unbelief, 
which when I read, it seemed as if you had 
looked into my very heart and given in clear 
outline feelings and thoughts which I had had 
in my mind but never thoroughly mastered. 
. . . At last, by God’s mercy, a meditation 
into which I fell on my unhappy and degen- 
erate state was made the means—a text from 
St. Peter suddenly suggesting itself to my 
memory, through the violent contrast which 
I found to exist between the teaching of the 
Apostle and the state of my own soul—of 
leading me to inquire again, to pray again, 
and to receive again, most unworthy as I was, 
the precious gift of faith in Christ. This, how- 
ever, is not all. You, who have said that a man 
who has once comprehended and admitted 
the theological definition of God cannot 
logically rest until he has admitted the whole 
system of Catholicism, will not wonder if, 
after having admitted Christianity to be an 
assemblage of real indubitable historical facts, 
I gradually came to see that the foundation 
of the One Catholic Church was one of those 
facts, and that she is the only safe and suffi- 
cient witness, across time and space, to the 
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reality of those facts and to the mode of their 
occurrence. These convictions the medita- 
tions of each day only tend to strengthen, and 
I ardently long for the hour for making my 
formal submission to the Catholic Church. 
It is here, however, that my perplexities begin ; 
and it is to you, who can understand and 
enter into all such, and to whose writings | 
feel most deeply indebted, that I venture to 
write for a resolution of them... . 

Sincerely yours, 

T. Arnold. 


The perplexities of which he speaks were 
indeed many. His conversion to Catholi- 
cism meant the giving up of his appoint- 
ment in the colony, and the plunging of 
himself, his wife and young children into 
an utterly uncertain future. It meant also 
the bitter pain and disapproval of all those 
who loved him. 

Newman’s answer, of which I give the 
essential parts only, seems to me extremely 
creditable to his heart, the quality of which 
has been sometimes doubted by those who 
were most ready to pay compliments to 
his head. Anything like ungenerous exul- 
tation over his old opponent, whose son 
was thus submitting to him, is of course 
wholly absent from it. 

Dublin, October 25, 1856. 

My DEAR ARNOLD: Will you allow me to 
call you so? How strange it seems! What a 
world this is! I knew your father a little, and 
I really think I never had an unkind feeling 
towards him. I saw him at Oriel on the Puri- 
fication before (I think) his death and was glad 
to meet him. If I said ever a harsh thing 
against him, I am very sorry for it. In seeing 
you, I shall have a sort of pledge that he at 
the moment of his death made it all up with 
me. Excuse me—I came here last night, and 
it is so marvellous to have your letter this 
morning. ... 

I write in great haste, as I have much to do 
to-day. May all blessings come upon you... . 

Yours most sincerely in Christ, 
John H. Newman. 


I do not follow my father’s story fur- 


ther. Those who care to do so will find 
material in the “ Passages from a Wander- 
ing Life,” which he published shortly 
before his death. After his return to Eng- 
land, he wrestled much with poverty and 
untoward circumstances, with depressions 
within and without, of which there is much 
touching record in his journals. But in hard 
work for history and letters, in family affec- 
tion, above all in religion, he found his 
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consolation. He died doing the congenial 
work of a Catholic fellow of the Royal 
University of Ireland. I do not think he 
was an unhappy man, though a much- 
hampered one. At the same time I ima- 
gine that he rightly judged the past and 
foretold the future when, a meditative child 
of eight, he told his father that he believed 
those first eight years would prove the hap- 
piest of his life. Perhaps, indeed, the men 
and women are few of whom as much 
could not be said. But the child’s power 
of self-detachment and self-criticism is un- 
usual, and the father’s answer is not only 
affecting from its undertone of grave and 
apprehensive tenderness: it also strikes the 
key-note of the child’s life, as he was to 
live it, and of his death. The poem, 
written in Dr. Arnold’s handwriting, from 
which I take these verses was found 
among my father’s papers. 


{I think that the eight years I have now 
lived will be the happiest of my life. 
T. A. Junr. on his Birthday, Nov. 30th 


1831.] 


Is it that aught prophetic stirred 

Thy Spirit to that ominous Word? 
Foredating in thy Infant Mind 

The Fortune of thy Life’s Career, 

That Naught of brighter bliss shall cheer 
What still remains behind? 
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Or is thy Life so full of Bliss 

That, come what may, more blest than this 
Thou canst not be again? 

And fear’st thou, standing on the shore, 

What storms disturb with wild uproar 
The Years of older Men? 


At once to enjoy, at once to hope,— 
This fills indeed, the largest Scope 
Of Good our Thoughts can reach. 
Where can we learn so blest a Rule? 
What wisest Sage, what happiest School 
Art so divine can teach? 


“Only Christianity,” is Arnold’s answer ; 
and it was also his son’s. It troubled my 
father much that wife and children could 
not conscientiously follow him in the ways 
he chose ; nor was his own mind wholly at 
peace for many years. But his later life 
was given unreservedly to the Catholicism 
which had captured his brilliant and re- 
bellious youth. In the last weeks of his 
life, when he felt his strength failing him, 
he began to write a “ Life of St. Bridget” 
as a last labor of love and gratitude; the 
thought of Newman was with him on his 
death-bed ; and in the beautiful little Dub- 
lin church which Newman built in the 
troublous days of the first Catholic uni- 
versity, his medallion and Newman’s bust, 
alone together, will speak to a coming gen- 
eration of the sufferings and heroisms and 
self-surrenders of an older and sterner day. 





THE ANONYMOUS 


BY RUPERT HUGHES 









OMETIMES at night within a wooded park, 
Like an ocean-cavern, fathoms deep in gloom, 
Sweet scents, like hymns, from hidden flowers fume, 
And make the wanderer happy ; though the dark 
Obscures their tint, their name, their shapely bloom. 


So in the thick-set chronicles of fame 
There hover deathless feats of souls unknown. 
They linger as the fragrant smoke-wreaths blown 
From liberal sacrifice. Gone face and name! 
The deeds, like homeless ghosts, live on alone. 




















SARGENT'S “REDEMPTION” IN THE 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER 


“The Maker of man made man and his Redeemer. 
Incarnate, I redeem the body; God, I redeem the soul.” 


HE second section in the great scheme 
of decoration designed by John S. 
Sargent for the hall of the Special Libraries 
floor in the Boston Public Library has for 
its subject the dogma of the Redemption, 
and the foregoing words are a translation 
of the Latin inscription borne by the cor- 
nice that separates the frieze and the lu- 
nette in the design. This inscription was 
adapted by the artist from that which 
accompanies the colossal mosaic figure, 
“ The Saviour in Benediction,” in the beau- 
tiful cathedral of Cefalt in Sicily, the term 
judico, employed in the original, being re- 
placed by vedimo in the present instance. 
Mr. Sargent’s completed work will repre- 
sent the development of the Christian 
faith. In the first part, as finished several 
years ago, we have the foundation of that 
faith in the growth of Judaism, as em- 
bodied in the books of the Old Testament, 
out of a chaos of pagan beliefs. The sec- 
ond part, at the opposite end of the hall, 
designed to fill a corresponding space, is 
intended to depict the formulation of 
Christian doctrines in dogmas and sym- 
bols. The chief portion of that section, 
with which we have at present to do, fills 
the space of the end wall. Joined thereto 
will be the part of this section yet to come, 
designed to occupy the frieze at the sides, 
together with the ceiling of the bay, with 
representations of the Madonna. Between 
these two sections the three panels of the 


long wall over the stairs from the floor 


below, together with the three correspond- 
ing lunettes, will represent the free spirit 
of Christianity with appropriate subjects, 
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probably to be taken from the Sermon on 
the Mount. While the two sections at the 
ends are purely formal in character, —re- 
plete with symbology, and conventionally 
developed in fine consonance with their 
meanings, —in its design the third part will 
be as free as its spirit, purely an expres- 
sion of the painter’s art. 

The decorations now in place give some 
idea of the intended aspect of the hall with 
the artist’s designs wholly carried out. The 
architecture is that of the interior of one 
of the long barrel-arched churches included 
in many conventual structures of the Re- 
naissance in southern Europe. With the 
decorations all in place, the resemblance 
to such a church will be complete, so far 
as the walls and ceiling are concerned, 
the end occupied by the “ Redemption” 
corresponding to that devoted to the high 
altar. It will make one of the most im- 
pressive interiors in America, the feeling 
of decorative unity imparted by the work 
of one master mind giving harmonious ex- 
pression to the spirit of the great faith that 
underlies modern civilization. 

As a composition the “ Redemption” 
balances completely the scheme of the 
opposite wall. While treated in a like 
spirit, the impression it makes is radically 
different, although held in continuity with 
the first part both subjectively and artisti- 
cally. Like another chapter in a book, 
another movement in a symphony, it in- 
troduces new themes and arouses different 
emotions. In his first part the artist de- 
veloped his subject conventionally, but 
freely in his own way, unhampered by 
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limitations of artistic precedent. Here, 
however, the selection of a definite, tradi- 
tional style was demanded, and the artist 
felt required to hold himself strictly within 
formal and comparatively narrow limita- 
tions. But inside these bounds he has ex- 
pressed himself with the same individuality 
that marked the beginning of his work. 


va nn 





Pensa 


Copyright, 1903, by the Trustees of the Public Library of Boston. From a Copley print, copyright, 1903, by Curtis & Cameron 
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work of that period. It should not be in- 
ferred from this that the impression made 
is that of a repetition of something long 
familiarly known. The modern spirit neces- 
sarily betrays itself even in its closest sub- 
ordination to that of other days. So this 
is not a repetition of things already done, 
but a work conceived and carried out in the 
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THE WALL PORTION (NOW IN PLACE) OF SARGENT’S “REDEMPTION ” 


The character of the design is Byzantine, 
the forms in which Christian art first found 
wide expression being particularly appro- 
priate to a work the purpose of which is 
to symbolize the doctrinal development of 
that faith. The Byzantine style, however, 
is here not adhered to with academic 
insistence; certain features indicate that 
Gothic and Renaissance sources have also 
been availed of. But the effect is pre- 
dominatingly Byzantine, and the beholder 
might well imagine himself transported 
into the presence of some famous master- 





spirit of the past, while subtly informed with 
the individuality of the artist—an interpre- 
tation conveyed by a master working with 
modern resources and addressing himself to 
his own day, very much as some master com- 
poser of the present age might transcribe 
an ancient choral and develop its sentiment, 
to be expressed by an orchestra of to-day. 

The work carries its meaning plainly 
upon its face; the symbology of the Chris- 
tian doctrines is so familiar in terms of art 
that there is little left for the beholder to 
elucidate out of depths of mystical ob- 














scurity. The elements of the first decora- 
tion find due balance in those of this. The 
celebrated frieze of the prophets has its 
complement in the beautiful frieze of the 
angels; just as the symbolical figure of 
Moses and the Law forms the central unit 
in the former work, so here the grand 
crucifix yet more distinctively asserts itself 
as the predominant feature. While in the 
first instance we are shown the chosen 
people deservedly suffering at the hands 
of their oppressors, here we see unregene- 
rate humanity itself, as typified by Adam 
and Eve, suffering under the weight of its 
sins. And, above, the cloud-hidden Jehovah 
is complemented by the majestic Persons 
of the Holy Trinity. At the base of the 
first composition the prophets point out 
for the Jews the true way; in the pendant 
frieze the angels show for man the glories 
that wait. So in idea as well as in design 
the two compositions are similarly de- 
veloped. 

The figures of Adam and Eve, bound 
closely to the body of Christ on the cross, 
represent a conception original with the 
artist. In itself this element, as here ex- 
pressed, is sufficient to give the work ex- 
alted distinction—contrasting the trinity 
of the body below with the Trinity of the 
Spirit above, and showing that the process 
of redemption is of this world. The ren- 
dering of this idea is so wholly kept in the 
medieval spirit that it.has the effect of 
being an appropriation from ancient art; 
the beholder is even inclined to remember 
something of the kind stored somewhere 
in the galleries of his mind. One would 
not have been surprised to learn that Al- 
brecht Diirer, for instance, had included a 
like conception in his work. 

The modeling of these and other figures, 
together with the extensive employment of 
ornament in relief in this decoration, makes 
it a work of sculpture as well as of paint- 
ing. In no other modern decoration is this 
the case to so marked a degree. Besides 
the figures of the crucifix, which are car- 
ried out in high relief, the faces of the 
Persons of the Trinity are modeled, and 
also portions of the figures of the two an- 
gels that support the cross. The figures 
of the crucifix and the faces of the Trinity 
have the grayish neutral tone of stone. 
This quality not only strengthens the color- 
harmony: it emphasizes the mural char- 
acter of the design by developing the 
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textural feeling of the wall in the work, as 
if the wall itself were thus made an ele- 
ment in the scheme—the composition 
wrought integrally into the wall and not 
merely overlaying it. The same feeling is 
manifest in the first decoration in the gray- 
ish tone of portions of the work, as well 
as by the modeled head of Moses. In 
developing the former composition, model- 
ing was at first tentatively introduced, lead- 
ing to its employment in all confidence 
here. The enhanced values of lights and 
shadows in the modeled portions greatly 
strengthen the quality of the work. This 
revival of Renaissance methods in decora- 
tion points the way to splendid possibilities 
in future mural design. 

The symbolism of the work all bears 
upon its central theme. Adam and Eve 
are bound to the body of Christ as being 
one in nature therewith, and they kneel, 
each with a chalice, to catch, for the re- 
mission of their sins, the blood that flows 
from the hands of the Saviour. “ Remissa 
sunt peccata mundi” (“ Remitted are the 
sins of the world’’), declares the legend 
above the cross. The sodden face of Adam 
indicates the need for redemption brought 
upon man by the fall from primal inno- 
cence. An impassive character marks all 
the faces and figures, in accordance with 
the ancient symbolic art, which declares 
its meanings in emblems rather than in 
individual expression. This quality extends 
even to the exquisitely beautiful angels in 
the frieze. These angels have the same 
rigidity that, as an attribute of Byzantine 
art, marks the entire composition, though 
in this instance modulated by a most lovely 
graciousness that imparts the creative touch 
of the artist's modernity as in a sort of im- 
palpable aroma of form, color, and sweet 
purity of spirit. 

As the figures of the crucifix are joined 
in a trinity of the body, so above we have 
the Trinity of the Spirit likewise enveloped 
in one common garment, in the golden hem 
of which the word “ Sanctus ”’ is incessantly 
repeated. The faces of the Persons of the 
Trinity are identical, all cast in the same 
mold, but crowned with different attributes, 
as indicating separate aspects of that which 
is essentially one and the same. The seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit are represented by 
the seven doves with the cruciform nim- 
bus. Wrought into the design of the cross 
is a special symbol of the Church in the 
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shape of the pelican feeding its young, 
modeled in relief. Below is the symbol of 
evil, the serpent, in whose folds the feet 
of Adam are entangled. The eight angels 
in the frieze bear the instruments of the 
passion. The significance of the number 
eightin Christian symbolism isregeneration. 

This decoration, as an expression of 
Sargent’s genius, is quite unlike any pre- 
vious aspect of his art, though carrying 
along in due sequence the working out of 
the great problem with the beginning of 
which we have for some time been familiar. 
While the noble character of the design, 
the grand simplicity of the composition, 
and the beauty of line and form speak 
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clearly in its reproduction in terms of 
black and white, this can do little more 
than barely suggest the profound impres- 
sion produced by its union of plastic with 
chromatic resources. It speaks of spatial 
and spiritual immensity, of primal con- 
ceptions in faith, inclusive, all-embracing. 
The color has a resonant depth that aug- 
ments the majestic solemnity of the com- 
position, splendid masses and accents of 
mellow-toned gold relieving the full, soft 
richness of dull reds, deeply tranquil blues, 
and restful grays, that in a few firmly de- 
veloped, dominant chords characterize the 
work in the quiet breadth of its magnificent 
solemnity. 


MME. BLANC 


(“TH. BENTZON ”) 


BY MRS. 


T is natural that the attention and affec- 

tion of Americans should be attracted 
to a woman who has devoted herself as- 
siduously to understanding and to mak- 
ing known the aspirations of our country, 
especially in introducing the labors and 
achievements of our women to their sisters 
in France, of whom we also have much to 
learn; for simple homely virtues and the 
charm of womanliness may still be studied 
with advantage on the soil of France. 

Thérése de Solms Blanc, or “Th. Bent- 
zon,” novelist and essayist, was born in 
an old French chateau at Seine-Port, in 
France, near what she herself has called 
“a delicious village ”’ in the department of 
the Seine-et-Oise. The chateau was owned 
by her grandmother, the Marquise de Vitry, 
who was a woman of great force and energy 
of character, “a ministering angel’’ to her 
country neighborhood. Her grandmother's 
first marriage was to a Dane, Major-Gen- 
eral Adrien Benjamin de Bentzon, who 
was a governor of the Danish Antilles. By 
this marriage there was one daughter, the 
mother of Thérése, who in her turn mar- 
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ried the Comte de Solms. “This mixture 
of races,’’ Mme. Blanc once wrote, “surely 
explains¢a kind of moral and intellectual 
cosmopolitanism which is found in my 
nature. My father of German descent, 
my mother of Danish,—my nom de plume 
(which was her maiden name) is Danish, 
—with Protestant ancestors on her side, 
though she and I were Catholics; my 
grandmother a sound and witty Parisian, 
gay, brilliant, lively, with imperturbable 
physical health and the consequent good 
spirits—surely these materials could not 
have produced other than a cosmopolitan 
being.” 

Mme. Blanc’s life in the country during 
her early years, although under conditions 
apparently unchanged from those of an 
earlier century, was wonderfully conducive 
to the child’s health and her best physical 
development. The family at the chateau, 
although far from rich, was nevertheless 
considered the protecting power of the 
small village which surrounded their do- 
main. The family soon removed to a sec- 
ond chateau, this time in the Orléanais, 
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where the two children, her brother and 
herself, seem to have remained the larger 
part of the year, while their elders were 
in Paris. 

The Marquis de Vitry was a most affec- 
tionate grandfather to these children. He 
was a perfect type of the old régime, hav- 
ing been a boy of thirteen or fourteen when 
the great Revolution broke out. In the 
Reign of Terror his life and his younger 
brother’s were saved by their tutor, and in 
a printing-office, where they were hidden 
as apprentices to learn the trade, they one 
day set the type for the bill of sale of their 
own confiscated estates. He was a superbly 
handsome man, as kind and generous as he 
was handsome, and evidently a most en- 
chanting companion. Mme. Blanc’s recol- 
lections of her childhood in this country 
home, where she and her brother found 
playmates among the village children, give 
delightful glimpses of a France which no 
longer exists. I well remember one story 
of the wedding of two young peasants. The 
ceremony was to take place, of course, in the 
village church, and their little lady, Mlle. 
de Solms, was invited to represent the great 
house, and was expected to be present. At 
the moment of receiving the invitation she 
was playing out of doors in her cape bon- 
net and pinafore, with good stout shoes well 
tied up round her sturdy little feet, an un- 
conscious subject for Greuze, if ever one 
were seen. The child appreciated the 
greatness of the occasion, and cast about 
in her mind as to what her offering might 
be ; she could think of nothing good enough 
for the marriage gift except one of her own 
dear rabbits. She did not think twice; one 
of these great treasures should go. She 
hunted and found her pet, and carrying 
him by the ears, led the procession—cape 
bonnet, struggling rabbit, and all—up to 
the altar! Only in after years did the scene 
fully reveal its comic side to her mind; at 
the moment all was seriousness, coupled 
with a sense of high duty and pleasure in 
such generosity. 

At this very early period an admirable 
English governess was found for the small 
Thérése and her brother. Mme. Blanc has 
written of this period of her life: “ At the 
bottom of all I have done I find the moral 
influence of my mother, who especially 
preached by example, combined with the 
British impulse given me by my dear Miss 
Robertson, who inculcated love of truth 
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and simplicity ; the traditions of the home 
of my grandparents, who kept me a century 
behind in many things ; a passionate love of 
nature, due to long years spent in the coun- 
try, where I have passed the greater part 
of my life; the keen sensations of the beau- 
ties of a landscape ; the precocious curiosity 
to learn; and the happiness which comes 
from scribbling.” 

In the healthful and picturesque sur- 
roundings of an old French neighborhood 
such as we have described, the child lived, 
except for certain brief periods passed at 
Paris with her father and mother, who had 
made a winter home for themselves there. 
Thus the days went by until she was sixteen 
years old, when it was considered proper 
that a husband should be found for her. 
It was one of the last acts of her father’s 
life. He died the winter of his daughter’s 
marriage, having consigned the care of his 
beautiful young child to one of his own 
friends, M. Alexandre Blanc, whose estates 
were in the southern city of Vienne, whither 
she went to live. 

It seems to have been a deceptive dream 
to M. Blanc, as well as to herself, that they 
could leave the world of Paris, to which 
they were both wonted, and go to his birth- 
place to live permanently. The old family 
demesne could not be long occupied by her 
husband, because he was too actively in- 
terested in affairs in Paris. At intervals it 
was necessary that she should be left quite 
alone in this strange city, full of provincial 
interests of which she knew nothing, and 
thrown among strangers. Before many 
months they returned to Paris. Meanwhile 
her father had died, and she was gladly re- 
ceived again at the home of her mother. 
Here her child was born, a son, before the 
end of the year, when she was barely seven- 
teen years old. Presently the estates at 
Vienne were definitely and finally aban- 
doned. 

A turning-point in the career of Mme. 
Blanc was thus reached very early in her 
life. She saw that the moment had ar- 
rived when her literary talent, which had 
never been altogether dormant, must 
awaken into full energy. “The melting 
away of what fortune I had,” she has writ- 
ten, “justified the development and affir- 
mation of my literary tastes. Consequently, 
I have always looked upon poverty as an 
obliging friend, for it placed the pen firmly 
in my hand. Though I had long written 
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for my own amusement, only once had I 
seen myself in print, and, curiously enough, 
I made this début in English dress. I had 
translated a book of Viscount de Noé, one 
of our friends, whose ‘Episodes of the 
Crimean War’ had appeared in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes.’ I have al- 
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Nohant, and whose counsels and encour- 
agement I enjoyed. She recommended me 
in vain to Buloz” (who was at the time 
editor of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” 
and through whose vast abilities the 
great review came into the large place it 
can never lose under the hands of Brune- 
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ways suspected that Colonel de Noé, who 
was English on his mother's side, must have 
touched up the manuscript before pub- 
lishing it.” 

Her English governess was happy in 
finding such a grateful pupil. Mme. Blanc 
continually refers to this good friend. “It 
is to her I am indebted,” she says, “for my 
love of English literature. She set me to 
reading works which were far beyond my 
years, but which I understood very well. 
After the Waverley Novels, I was carried 
away by Washington Irving, which was 
my first acquaintance with America.” 

About this time her mother contracted 
a second marriase with the Comte d’Aure, 
equerry of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
“ He was,” Mme. Blanc says, “a superior 
man in every respect. He was my literary 
providence. It was through him that I 
made the acquaintance of George Sand, 
that woman of genius, whom I visited at 


tiére), “but my talents, in which she be- 
lieved, were not yet ripe for the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes.’ ‘At twenty-two I could 
not have done what you are doing,’ George 
Sand said to me one day. But the person 
to whom I am most indebted in the matter 
of literary advice is the late M. Caro, the 
famous Sorbonne professor of philosophy, 
himself an admirable writer, who, as he 
used to say, put me through a course of 
literature, acting as my guide through a 
vast amount of solid reading, and criticizing 
my work with kindly severity.” 

A useful lesson may be drawn from the 
experience of Mme. Blanc in being recom- 
mended to the “ Revue” by George Sand, 
who was then at the height of her popu- 
larity. The editor, like others we have 
known, preferred to use his own mind, and 
insisted that work must recommend itself. 
The idea still holds good; much trouble 
would be spared if writers would stand on 
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their own achievements, and not ask the 
recommendations of others to editors who 
must always use their own judgment. 

The time was to come when M. Buloz 
found one of her stories in the pages of 
the “Journal des Débats.” It was the one 
entitled “ Un Divorce,” and he lost no time 
in engaging the young writer to become 
one of his staff. From that day to this she 
has found the pages of the “ Revue” al- 
ways open to her. Mme. Blanc had been 
writing for the newspapers ten years when 
she produced “Un Divorce”; therefore 
her hand was steady for her work, and 
from that day of her pronounced success 
to this she has never been idle. Indeed, 
her industry is something phenomenal. A 
complete list of her writings up to the pres- 
ent time is not easy to find—perhaps I am 
safe to say impossible; but a list of thirty 
books was advertised by her publisher, 
Calmann Lévy, in 1898, without counting 
an excellent volume upon Canada. This 
list does not contain “Un Divorce”’; in- 
deed, it is possible that another list of the 
same length could be made up from other 
sources. Three of her stories have been 
crowned by the French Academy —“ Con- 
stance,” “Tony,” and ““Un Remords.” 
Mme. Blanc’s last novel, “Tchlovek,” 
must not be passed over without special 
mention. It is conceived and executed in 
the large manner of ripe work, and with 
all her old charm, to which she has added 
knowledge of modern conditions and mod- 
ern thought. Itis not only a masterly work, 
but it is also one showing both growth and 
finished art. 

Mme. Blanc has not, however, seated 
herself in the center of a web to spin stories 
alone. She has lived much in the world, 
often with most distinguished companion- 
ship, and has eagerly embraced the oppor- 
tunities which have presented themselves to 
enlarge the scope of her interests. These 
opportunities have been so various and 
continuous that one realizes at last, if not 
at first, that something of the roaming and 
spirited soldier nature of her ancestors must 
be in her veins. In her young womanhood 
her stepfather, the Comte d’Aure, was a 
great lover of horses. One day Mme. Sand 
urged him to read that delightful first book 
of Cherbuliez, “Un cheval de Phidias.’’ 
He having passed it on to his daughter, 
she wrote a review of it fora French sport- 
ing journal. “George Sand sent the author 
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my notice without telling me, and Cher- 
buliez returned a note of thanks to the office 
of ‘La France Hippique,’ supposing it to 
be the work of some man on the staff. I 
replied, without revealing my identity, and 
if my letters seemed to interest him, it is 
mainly because I was aided by the thor- 
ough knowledge concerning things eques- 
trian possessed by my stepfather, who was 
one of the most famous horsemen of 
France. And thus it happened that I was 
in correspondence with Cherbuliez for over 
twenty years before making his personal 
acquaintance. I have still two or three 
precious letters of his which I carefully 
guard, especially the last one addressed to 
M. d’Aure, who finally Jet him into the 
long-kept secret.” 

This incident gives one an idea of her 
life beyond the writing-desk. She was a 
fine rider at that time, with plenty of good 
horses at her command, and the best of 
riding companions. Her home was in the 
old French palace of St. Cloud, and she 
was a sharer of the gaieties of the court at 
Fontainebleau or in Paris. After the death 
of her stepfather she became a great 
walker, and has always kept up the good 
habit. A few years ago it was my happy 
fortune to pass some time with her at Bar- 
bizon. The weather was sunny and beau- 
tiful, and it was the habit of the place to 
take an early luncheon, or breakfast, at 
half-past eleven, when we always met at 
table in the open air. After the déeuner, 
all literary work having been previously 
despatched, we would start for a walk in 
the great forest of Fontainebleau. Mme. 
Blanc apparently knew every inch of the 
way as well as she knew the pavement of 
the Rue de Grenelle, and from noon until 
dark we would walk and rest under the 
great trees, and walk again, while she 
peopled the forest with histories connected 
with that romantic region, or read to us 
from her enchanting store of George Sand’s 
unpublished letters. My companion and I 
used sometimes to confess fatigue the fol- 
lowing morning after these endless tramps ; 
but Mme. Blanc was always perfectly fresh 
the next day, and eager to continue her 
walks and talks; and continue we did, most 
gratefully and delightedly. 

My first acquaintance with Mme. Blanc 
began in 1883. In February of that year 
she printed a long critical paper, in the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes,” upon the 
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New England stories of my friend Miss 
Jewett, which showed such keen under- 
standing and extraordinary literary gift, 
such a sympathetic appreciation of a land 
outside any practical knowledge of the 
writer, that Miss Jewett wrote a note of 
acknowledgment to the unknown “M. 
Th. Bentzon” to express her pleasure in 
his work. When Mme. Blanc wrote a de- 
lightful womanly reply, and the case was 
made clear, a correspondence was begun 
between the two ladies which laid the foun- 
dation of a long-continued friendship. 

Eight years later we visited Paris, and 
found ourselves on the staircase of an old 
mansion in the ancient part of the city. 
“ Perhaps we shall do better to turn back,” 
Miss Jewett said; “it is really taking a 
great risk to see so old a friend for the 
first time. This dear and intimate friend- 
ship of ours may be in danger.” But her 
companion, being of a more daring mind 
in such matters, rang the bell, and the trial 
moment was soon most happily over. 

Mme. Blanc, at this time, was living 
alone. Her mother had lately died, before 
years had touched her charming gifts or 
very unusual powers, leaving her daughter 
to confront the practical side of life, of 
which hitherto she had no experience. 
Mme. Blanc’s only son, a scholar and 
traveler, who had already won fame for 
himself, was often absent in the far East. 
Of course her life was a very busy one, 
but when did “affairs” in a woman’s life 
ever fill the place of the affections and 
the cares of a home! 


A FEw years earlier Mme. Blanc had also 
introduced Aldrich to the French world of 
letters. She had translated “ Marjorie 
Daw” and published it in the “ Revue,” 
with the author’s name alone, which was 
her custom with translations; thus a whole 
new world of readers were made acquainted 
with his work. Also, still earlier than this, 
she had done the same for Bret Harte. 
Therefore, in 1893, when the time arrived 
for Mme. Blanc to come to America, she 
had many friends and readers, and could 
not feel herself a stranger. 

It is most interesting to observe the 
effect that life in the United States pro- 
duced upon this true Parisian lady. Mme. 
Blanc was no ordinary traveler. Armed 
with a distinct purpose to observe and to 
record, she went three times, always alone, 
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from the Atlantic coast to Chicago, and 
wrote of that city and its famous Exposi- 
tion many admirable things which had not 
been put on record before. Since 1893, 
many questions, new at that time, have be- 
come a part of the natural atmosphere of 
thought, yet Mme. Blanc’s comments are 
still most instructive and admirable, and to 
many women of the Eastern States they 
must still be new. : 

In proof of the effect produced on her 
mind by life here and in Canada, we find 
five volumes full of interesting material. 
One of these books, which she calls 
“Femmes d’Amérique,” she says she has 
written solely for Frenchwomen, in order 
to introduce them to their sisters beyond the 
sea. These volumes are all the result of the 
closest personal observations. The first one, 
published in 1896, besides her interesting 
pictures of and reflections upon Chicago, 
contains also a charming account of Bos- 
ton, which, she says (at first sight of the 
great circle of lights reflected in the Charles 
River), “m’éblouit comme un réve de 
beauté.” 

This first book is called “Les Améri- 
caines chez elles,” and bears the mark 
throughout of a new note having been 
struck in her experience. The individual- 
ism developed in America is, of course, 
something which has grown with our 
growth and brought about astonishing 
results so quietly that we have hardly 
recognized them ourselves. The fact that 
every created being—man, woman, and 
child—has a place and a right to be con- 
sidered in the world, is a truth which has 
never found such full development as here 
and now. To find so many women who had 
come to a new sense of the value of exis- 
tence, employed for the service of others 
outside their homes as well as inside—all 
this naturally impressed, with a sense of rev- 
elation, one who had been educated amid 
different conditions of life. “Charity,” 
“benevolence,” had been known before, 
but the sense that the poor have a right to 
come to the surface and breathe, to be 
given a chance with the rest, much of this 
was new, and all the new forms of work in 
college settlements, upon tenement-houses, 
in schools, and for defective children, and 
the myriad different forms in which rescue 
for the unfortunate presents itself to the 
American citizen of the present hour, made 
a deep mark upon herand animated her pen. 
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Her next book, called “Things and 
People in America” (1898), begins with 
a paper on communism in America, 
prompted by Bellamy’s “Looking Back- 
ward ”’ and his later book called “ Equal- 
ity.” Evidently new trains of thought had 
been awakened, and Mme. Blanc was 
eagerly studying and watching whither 
they might lead. She felt revolution in 
the air, but found no features in common 
between such social revolution and the 
revolutions of Europe. A few brief years, 
and although the advantage still rests with 
us, the same spirit is seen to have been at 
work all over the world. It is interesting 
to see how so short a time ago these first 
notes struck a fresh rejoinder from the old 
world of France. 

This volume contains also an admirable 
picture of the community of Shakers in 
Alfred, Maine, critical and biographical 
papers upon Charles Warren Stoddard and 
Sidney Lanier, done in her own fine origi- 
nal manner, and a paper written after a 
visit to her friend Octave Thanet’s planta- 
tion in Arkansas. Finally, the book ends 
with an essay on family life in America. 

In 1897 Mme. Blanc made a second 
visit to America, in company with M. and 
Mme. Ferdinand Brunetiére. The editor 
of the “Revue des Deux Mondes” had 
been invited to give a series of lectures at 
both Johns Hopkins and Harvard univer- 
sities. It was during this second journey 
that Mme. Blanc accompanied her friends 
to Canada, and afterward wrote her fourth 
delightful book. A singular freshness and 
charm are in its pages. The unexpected 
way in which the French have held to- 
gether without commingling with their 
neighbors ; the remarkable preservation of 
the language, which is more like the lan- 
guage of the time of Louis XIV than the 
Parisian French of to-day; the sharp lines 
that are drawn between the English and 
French citizens; her own Catholic faith 
as seen from that new standpoint; her 
life with the “sisters” of various religious 
houses—all give a personal as well as a 
national flavor to her book. 

Her fifth volume on American topics is 
chiefly written from a literary point of 
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view. It is entitled “Questions Améri- 
caines,” but they are questions raised and 
answered through the works and lives of 
others. The writings of Hamlin Garland, 
T. W. Higginson, Rudyard Kipling, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Miss Grace King, 
George W. Cable, and William Allen White, 
are reviewed in its pages, but always with 
the skill of a true literary artist from the 
American point of view. Thus France will 
receive from these writers, as she translates 
and interprets them, wonderful pictures of 
Kansas, Louisiana, and Virginia, of prairie 
life, and last, but not least, of New Eng- 
land. 

The fine résumé of Mr. Kipling’s work 
is the exception among American topics. 
Probably his temporary residence was one 
reason for including his name (our pride 
delights in whatever small portion we may 
claim of Rudyard Kipling), but Mme. 
Blanc’s deep interest in army affairs goes 
far to make her wish to include his work 
in her repertory. She ends her paper with 
the words: “ I] est vrai que chez nous, Dieu 
merci, le soldat c’est la France tout entiére, 
et que cette raison doit suffire pour qu’on 
le respecte et qu’on l’aime.” 

The International Congress of Women 
organized in Washington in 1888 met in 
London in 1899. Mme. Blanc ends her 
latest American book with an account of 
this congress. In her paper she pays a de- 
served tribute to Mrs. Johnson of Sherborn, 
whose name must be forever associated with 
the building up and the continued creation 
of this our Woman's Prison of Massachu- 
setts; she also speaks with deep apprecia- 
tion of the Elmira Reformatory under Mr. 
Brockway as a lighthouse in the great 
sea of this subject. It is a masterly essay, 
giving brief sketches of the reports from 
England, Russia, Germany, and elsewhere 
with perfect intelligence and impartiality. 

After this recapitulation of Mme. Blanc’s 
literary relations with our own country, and 
the brief sketch of her life, another word 
must surely be added to express, however 
unfitly, her grace and wit and charming 
kindness, and, above all, the noble char- 
acter and determination with which she 
stands for what she believes. 
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BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON 


Author of ‘‘ The Overshadowing Senate” 


XCEPT for its charming shell, the old 

White House has passed away, and a 
new one has taken its place. The outward 
walls remain as they were; and there ‘is 
nothing more beautiful and appropriate in 
the domestic architecture of the country 
than the graceful proportions of the Presi- 
dent’s house—the circular sweep of the 
southern porch, the noble columns which 
dignify both it and the northern entrance, 
the simplicity, the suggestion of homeli- 
ness, of livableness, which make the at- 
mosphere of the building. This attractive 
and inviting exterior at last incloses the 
home of the President. For twenty years 
Presidents and their families have been 
aware that, like small tradesmen in great 
cities, they were living with the workshop. 
Plan after plan has been designed and con- 
sidered with a view to enlarging the house, 
in order that the President might have 
more dignified and more comfortable lodg- 
ment; but it was not until the incoming of 
a President who began by declaring that 
the house was sufficient for him that any- 
thing was accomplished. 

Until now the American people, bent on 
business or on pleasure or on curiosity, have 
tramped over the President’s house at will. 
As to the politicians among them, they 
have treated the White House as their 
own, feeling that to all it was an important 
place of negotiation and commerce, and 
that to many it was the house of business 
where their principal transactions were con- 
ducted. Now the quiet of domesticity, and 
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such elegance as is appropriate to life in 
the first house of the democracy, are to 
succeed the bustle of business which has 
disturbed the tranquillity and destroyed 
the privacy that are quite as much the due 
of the President as of any of his fellow- 
citizens. Not only has the White House at 
last a domestic interior worthy of the beau- 
tiful exterior, but the change is so complete 
and so thorough that we have definitely 
escaped the threatened removal of the 
President’s house from its historic site to 
the hills in the northern part of the city, 
while we are no longer menaced by the 
alternative of enlarging the house, perhaps 
to the destruction, certainly to the damage, 
of its peculiar excellences. 

There is no dwelling-house in the world 
so hospitably open to the people as the 
White House has been. The people en- 
tered it almost as they would, and they 
treated it with a familiarity which was only 
a trifle more proprietary than that which 
marks their attitude toward their Chief 
Magistrate himself. There were certain 
drawing-rooms and the state dining-room 
into which’ they did not go except as a 
special favor, but this favor was accorded 
as a matter of course on the request of a 
member of Congress, so that usually the 
family was confined to the few rooms on 
the second floor, which have been feelingly 
described by a relative of Mr. Roosevelt as 
the “ President’s flat.””. Even here absolute 
privacy was not assured, for the President 
was sometimes compelled to take down the 
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barriers and to carry on “ overflow’”’ busi- 
ness in the private library. On one occa- 
sion a newspaper correspondent, waiting 
in the anteroom for “a word or two” with 
the President, was stealthily beckoned into 
the hall by the astute and quiet guardian 
who for many years has sat or stood at the 
door of the Cabinet Room: 

“Go into the library,” 
captain. 

Once there, the correspondent learned 
that his visit was ill-timed; that the sena- 
tors and representatives of Congress de- 
manded a monopoly of the President’s time 
until noon, which is the hour for the be- 
ginning of their daily session ; and that once 
before this scribe had brought complaint 
upon the President’s weary head because he 
was received while one or two of the legis- 
lators waited. This day a foreign minister 
and a European geographer of fame and 
he constituted the flecks of spray which 
were thrown into the private apartments of 
the house from the weltering human tide 
that tossed in the halls and anteroom, and 
eddied and back-watered in the Cabinet 
Room. 

The crowd of business visitors is one 
thing ; that of curious travelers is quite an- 
other. These come and will continue to 
come singly and in companies, all moved 
by the desire to see with their own eyes 
and to grasp with their own hands. They 
flock into the East Room, and they treat 
it as if it were the waiting-room at a rail- 
way-station. Bride and groom, old couples 
taking their first vacation after years of 
hard and prosperous toil, the excursionist 
in groups, the youth with ambitions, the 
woman with a mission in shoals, the honest 
American citizen paying his respects, some- 
times awkwardly, but nearly always with a 
visible sense of the right to be there, visit 
the home which was built by the country 
for their President. Aware as they are, 
however, of their right to visit this famous 
room and to sit in its chairs, there is usu- 
ally the hush and whisper of regard as for 
a shrine, as there is trepidation in the 
manner in which the visitors receive the 
greetings of the President. Only once have 
I seen a casual family completely and easily 
at home in the East Room, and this feeling 
of perfect intimacy was manifested by the 
sallow wife and mother of a sallow husband 
and sallow children, ail bearing evidence, 
in complexion and lassitude, of lives spent 
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in the midst of one of our most unwhole- 
some swamps. They were listlessly lolling 
through the apartment when suddenly the 
guardian woman, diving into a capacious 
bag and bringing forth a bottle of medi- 
cine, seized first upon her husband and 
then upon the children, one after another, 
pouring into each a throatful of the cure-all. 

The President is an object of curiosity, 
but he is also the most distinguished man 
in the country. Crowds, it is true, flock at 
railway-stations to see other men, and there 
is a catholic and democratic indiscrimina- 
tion in the popular eagerness to behold 
with the eye of sense those who are in the 
newspapers. The attraction may be a prize- 
fighter. or a soldier, or 2 prince, or a jester, 
or an anarchist ; but the President is some- 
thing different. He is an idea. He is the 
eidolon of the government. The people 
go to see him not only from curiosity, not 
only “to be able to say that I ’ve seen 
him,” as the phrase goes: there is also an 
element of patriotism in their feeling for 
him; they want to pay him respect. An 
absence of the critical spirit or mood, usu- 
ally so characteristic of the American at- 
titude toward individuals, is noticeable 
among the groups of people who are wait- 
ing in the White House in anticipation of 
seeing the President. There is unmitigated, 
unqualified pleasure from the anticipation. 
There is absolute joy from the touch of 
his right hand, the common property of 
the nation. There is nearly always awk- 
wardness in their greeting of him. Proud 
as they have been in the thought of coming 
into actual personal contact with the head 
of the government, and proud as they will 
afterward be of the honor of their visit, 
many of the President’s callers shake his 
hand in visible trepidation, and are eager 
to pass on, dreading apparently lest he 
speak in such a way as to require a re- 
sponse. Even the pert, who are determined 
to address him, are clearly embarrassed, 
and rarely say precisely what they in- 
tended. To the mass of American citizens 
who are represented in these visiting bodies 
—neighborhood excursionists, temperance, 
Masonic, commercial travelers, and other 
flocks of citizenship—the office of Presi- 
dent is impressive —still the most impressive 
of American institutions. The American 
may entirely disapprove of his President 
and his policy; may even believe the lies 
that are told concerning his personal hab- 
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its; may on the street, at his office or in 
his shop, or even at home, deride him, and 
express contempt for his political opinions ; 
may go so far as to look upon him as an 
enemy of the country, for the American 
partizan is extravagant and even hysterical : 
but when he is in the presence of the Presi- 
dent he seems tongue-tied, as if he were 
before what they call in monarchies “ our 
August Ruler.” Thus we catch a glimpse 
of the true sentiment of the private Ameri- 
can citizen for the impersonal President. 
It is quite different with the politician 
who has come into daily contact with the 
embodied President. Occasionally a legis- 
lator will address the President’s intellect, 
and will endeavor to convince him of the 
soundness of his cause. Oftener the at- 
tempt will be to show the President that 
his own personal fortunes will be furthered 
by assenting to the legislator’s plans and 
by lending to them whatever of influence 
in Congress he may possess. At other 


times, and on different occasions, party 
leaders, in Congress and out, will skirt 
along the edge of disrespect, and there 
will be a vibration of anger in the threat- 
ening remark: “If you don’t give us B 

for collector, you ’ll hurt the organization.” 
This means, in reality, that if the President 


does not do what he is desired to do, the 
organization will hurt him. 

The curious and worshipful visitors grasp 
the President’s hand, and there is perhaps 
too much freedom of approach to any one 
who wills to come; but this freedom has 
not bred undue familiarity, for the Ameri- 
can man or woman, with or without man- 
ners, is innately polite. The grade of 
familiarity with the President which offends 
the sensibilities of those to whom physical 
pawing is repulsive and vulgar is the vice 
of the politician who goes to the White 
House to beg or demand offices. To him 
the President is the agent of the party and 
of the Senate for the distribution of what- 
ever of spoils the present civil-service law 
has left afloat. The room in which he is 
received is the shop, in which he may or 
may not wear his hat as the mood seizes 
him. The man whom he addresses is in 
possession of certain offices—ministerships, 
judgeships, consulships, marshalships, col- 
lectorships, and clerkships—which are to be 
distributed among politicians. He is after 
his share, and he conducts his part of the 
conversation on the drummer theory that 
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the other dealer in the transaction must be 
impressed with the belief that it will be to 
his advantage to comply with the demands 
made upon him. 

The private citizen who procures an op- 
portunity to “pay his respects” is likely to 
rise from his chair when the President en- 
ters the reception-room, and to remain 
standing until the President retires. I have, 
indeed, seen a Boston editor remain seated 
while the President stood over him and 
talked to him; but that was nervousness, 
not ill manners. Most senators and repre- 
sentatives remain seated while the Presi- 
dent is in the room, because their respect 
for the office is worn out—worn out in the 
constant friction of political trading. ‘They 
are aggressively on an even footing with 
the head of the executive service, with the 
fountain of patronage. Some of them re- 
sent the interview in public which Mr. 
Roosevelt compels most of the time. They 
have been accustomed to private talks in 
the Cabinet Room. Nowand then a senator 
will make the effort to substitute the os- 
tentatious whisper for withdrawal, and is 
mightily offended if the President answers 
in loud tones, to the edification and infor- 
mation of a roomful of other, perhaps of 
some hostile, company. Naturally an im- 
portant person is not pleased by a con- 
versation something like this: 

I. P. (whispering). 

President (very loud): “No, sir; I shall 
not do it.” 

I. P. (whispering, a pink flush stealing 
into his cheeks). 

President (still very loud): “ Because 
your friend is not worthy.” 

I. P. (flushing angrily, but still whis- 
pering). 

President: “ No, sir; I shall not recon- 
sider. Your friend has a bad record, and 
though, as you say, he may have been per- 
secuted, I have n’t time to inquire, and 
there are enough unsuspected men in this 
country to fill all the offices.”’ 

I. P. (very red, jamming on his hat, strid- 
ing briskly toward the door, and now speak- 
ing as loud as the President) : “ Well, good 
morning, sir.” 

This is not a pleasant interview, except 
for the important person’s enemies; nor is 
the effect of the President’s graciousness 
agreeable to those who love seemliness, 
when gratitude finds expression in a whis- 
per in the Presidential ear, the beneficiary 
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meanwhile holding on to the lapel of the 
Presidential coat. 

The character of the business of the 
White House—the business which politi- 
cians bring to it—is paltry. A President 
once, speaking of a man high in office,— 
so high that the temptation to dignity and 
worthiness must often have nearly moved 
him, —thus described his daily rounds: 

“When he is ready for business in the 
morning, he gathers his troop and marches 
them from one department to another; 
then when he has gathered in all that the 
cabinet officers are able and willing to 
bestow upon him and his crowd, he says: 
‘Now let ’s go and see what we can get 
out of old -——,’” the blank old person 
being the President himself. 

Naturally, the lower in the scale of 
importance that business falls, the more 
numerous become the persons who are 
capable of engaging init. There are hardly 
a dozen men in the country who can seri- 
ously consider the purchase of a thousand 
miles of railway, with the other property 
and business of a great corporation; but 
there are tens, nay, hundreds, of thousands 
of persons who might reasonably be ap- 
proached with a proposition to buy out a 
local express route. Not half a dozen 
statesmen habitually visit the President to 
consult with him on important and difficult 
problems, and. these are likely to go by ap- 
pointment and to have that privacy which 
is denied to the hundreds who go of their 
own volition, for their own gain, intent 
upon securing postmasterships for faithful 
or hoped-for supporters. 

There are exceptions, of course, to the 
rule that retail dealers must offer their 
goods on the highway, in the face of the 
public—on one occasion a senator was re- 
ceived in private in order that he might 
try to convince the President that the lat- 
ter’s reélection was largely dependent on 
his granting to a “friend” of the senator’s 
(the “organization ’’) the restaurant privi- 
lege at an immigrant station ; the rule holds, 
however, emphasized by the infrequent 
exception, and the crowd that once surged 
over the White House stairway and its halls 
and reception-room, and which is now at 
home in the new “ executive offices,” is a 
retail crowd, engaged in those paltry con- 
cerns comprehended of recent years in the 
expressive term “peanut politics.” It is 
this crowd and its affairs that encroached 
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gradually upon the domesticity of the 
White House ; that necessitated additions to 
the clerical force; that filled the sometime 
private secretary’s room with clicking type- 
writers, ringing telephone bells, and nerve- 
rasping telegraph instruments; and that 
eventually convinced congressmen by ocu- 
lar demonstration of the necessity for 
moving the shop out of the house. Major 
Pruden, who died not long ago, and who 
had been a clerk in the “ executive office” 
for many years, used to describe the differ- 
ence between the amount of business done 
in these modern times and that which 
occupied him and his fellow-clerks in the 
days when General Grant was President. 
It was perfectly convenient in those earlier 
days, perfectly consistent with the full dis- 
charge of their duties, for the few clerks at 
the White House to play croquet on the 
southern lawn during office hours. Some 
one was left on duty in the secretary’s 
room ; perhaps it was the secretary himself, 
and his voice was occasionally heard call- 
ing out of the window to the group on the 
lawn: ; 

“Hello! There’s a letter come; one of 
you come up here!” 

And now, far on in the evening, half a 


dozen clerks yawn and wonder when they 
are to get home and to bed, for many 
answers are yet to be written, or telegrams 
may possibly arrive before the President 


himself retires. Meanwhile the head of the 
nation is toiling at the tasks from which he 
has been kept most of the day by his visi- 
tors, and by his correspondence, also chiefly 
concerned with small politics. Frequently 
he writes far into the night, and not seldom 
for ends which he believes would promote 
the general welfare, if they could be real- 
ized, but which, as he knows, he is not 
likely to accomplish, for the simple reason 
that within the bounds of law he is not 
powerful; indeed, against a majority in 
Congress he is absolutely powerless. He 
has influence, indeed, but, as George Wash- 
ington wrote to Henry Lee, “influence is 
no government.” 

There is, of course, a reason why the 
office-seeking public throngs the White 
House; why the larger part of the consul- 
tations with the President have the distri- 
bution of patronage for their subject; why 
one hears comparatively little of the more 
important business of government. The 
President is the head of his party in so far 
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as public offices are parceled out for the 
purpose of maintaining the party organiza- 
tion; that is, for the purpose of paying 
those who do the necessary party tasks and 
who, like other servants, cannot be ex- 
pected to work without hire. It is true 
that even here, even in the selection of the 
men who, theoretically at least, are his own 
subordinates, the President’s word is not 
final. He must yield at last to a senator 
unless he can persuade him. Still, the Presi- 
dent is a factor to be reckoned with, a 
force to be kept in good humor, one with 
whom it is safest to get along easily. 
When, however, it comes to affairs of state, 
to large questions of policy, to subjects of 
legislation, he cannot gain his own object 
against a hostile Congress or Senate, of his 
own party or the other, cannot move an 
inch by his own right, by the frank exer- 
cise of any constitutional power, can only 
employ his influence, something which is 
not possessed by every President; or bar- 
gain with his patronage; or fight so strenu- 
ously as to arouse popular clamor on his 
side, which means to demonstrate to the 
senators and representatives that the sov- 
ereign of them all is with him and against 
them. 

Before he became President, Mr. Roose- 
velt wrote an article on “ The Presidency.” 
He had not then even been nominated for 
the Vice-Presidency. As the editor of the 
paper in which the article appeared said 
in an accompanying note: “ It will be clear 
to all readers that the writer of the article 
could not have foreseen the place he was 
destined to occupy before its publication.” 
It must be clear also to all who have 
studied the history of American adminis- 
trations, and to all observers of contem- 
poraneous politics, that possibly now, after 
an actual experience as President for more 
than a year, Mr. Roosevelt might like to 
modify his opinion as to the extent of the 
power which is possessed by the President. 

Mr. Roosevelt said: “In the whole 
world there is no other ruler, certainly no 
other ruler under free institutions, whose 
power compares with his.” It is not my 
intention to reply to Mr. Roosevelt's article. 
Ina certain general way he is theoretically 
right, and his interpretations of actual con- 
ditions are such as were to be expected 
from one who had not yet come into hard 
and hurtful contact with the opinion—of 
the Senate, for example, as to its proper 
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place in the federal system. Mr. Roosevelt, 
for instance, to quote another proposition 
from his article, says that those who think 
that the Senate has usurped the President’s 
functions “labor under a misapprehen- 
sion.” “The Senate,” he goes on to say, 
“has no right to dictate to the President 
who shall be appointed, but it has an entire 
right to say who’ shall not be appointed, 
for under the Constitution this last has 
been made its duty.” Now it has become 
the habit of the Senate to dictate appoint- 
ments, as I endeavored to show in an arti- 
cle entitled “‘The Overshadowing Senate” 
(published in the February Century). In 
that article I gave instances in which Presi- 
dents have been denied their right of selec- 
tion, and since Mr. Roosevelt succeeded 
to the office he has himself discovered the 
necessity of consulting senators in advance 
as to whom he might select for office, and 
as to what he might agree to in a treaty. 
Indeed, it is his rule, as I stated in that 
article, to give to senators of his own party 
the right of selection in their respective 
States, provided always that they name 
persons whom he will accept as of good 
character and as of sufficient capacity. 

The popular impression, here and. in 
Europe, is that the President is very power- 
ful. This conception is largely due to the 
fact that the extent of his power is com- 
monly measured by what a few of our 
Presidents have been able to accomplish 
at exceptional times, especially when the 
nation has been at war, and when the sys- 
tem of checks and balances has absolutely 
broken down, all restraints upon the Presi- 
dent being removed, and when Congress has 
abandoned its powers and duties. At such 
times as these the very exercise of ultra- 
constitutional and illegal powers by the 
President has but illustrated his powerless- 
ness under the provisions of the law estab- 
lishing his office, defining its functions, and 
limiting his jurisdiction. The truth is that 
the framers of the Constitution intended 
that the President’s power should not be 
great, that Congress should be the superior 
power; and the Constitution is framed in 
accordance with this theory. 

It is, however, a striking illustration of 
prevailing misconceptions as to the char- 
acter and the significance of our institu- 
tions that, in the popular imagination, the 
President is actually clothed with despotic 
powers. It is difficult for the ordinary citi- 
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zen to understand why the President can- 
not accomplish any desire or effect any 
purpose which he may feel or upon which 
he may determine. Only a year ago, for 
instance, Mr. Roosevelt received a tele- 
graphic despatch asking why he did not 
“pass” a certain bill that was then pend- 
ing before the Senate. This display of 
profound and lamentable ignorance is not 
singular ; indeed, the failure to comprehend 
the limitations upon the power of our chief 
executive is rather general. It does not 
often show itself, it is true, in a request 
that the President enact a law, for the very 
phraseology in which it is necessary to 
formulate such a proposition would warn 
most intelligent persons that the task in- 
volved is legislative and not executive; 
but there are very few American women 
who do not believe that it is easy and 
proper for a President to set aside a law, 
while in many instances his refusal to do 
so has been considered by the petitioners 
as rude and unfriendly. Men, indeed, do 
not often directly ask the President to ig- 
nore a law, but hardly a day passes which 
is free from a request to find a short way 
around the law. 

We are usually spoken of in Europe as 
an exceptionally law-abiding people, but 
we would be unjust to ourselves if we 
accepted the intended commendation as 
wholly true. Laws are often irksome to us. 
We sometimes chafe under their restraint. 
We occasionally move them out of our 
way. We have favored classes above the 
law, perhaps more completely established 
than are similar classes in any other coun- 
try in the government of which there is 
any leaven of democracy. What our Eu- 
ropean friends really mean is that, on the 
whole, we are an orderly people, and when 
the law is enforced against our desires, we 
submit without resorting to violence, and 
almost invariably, in the end, we justify 
the courageous executive who has com- 
pelled us to yield; but very few of us are 
averse to attempting to induce the execu- 
tive not to enforce laws against our inter- 
ests, and when a President, as Mr. Lincoln 
did, assumes powers essential to the ac- 
complishment of his own and the nation’s 
purpose, many otherwise good citizens re- 
joice in the law-breaking. 

Not only was it the intention of the 
framers that the President should not be a 
powerful executive, but the so-called sys- 
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tem of checks and balances soon became 
a system of gagging and binding, the Presi- 
dent being the victim. The intention of 
the Constitution-makers as to what should 
be the extent and limitations of the execu- 
tive’s power is made clear by the text of 
the Constitution itself. His first power, in 
the order of enumeration, is that of “com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, and of the militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual 
service of the United States.” It was not 
intended, however, that the President 
should have an entirely free hand. The size 
of his army and navy is, of course, dictated 
by Congress, the holder of the purse- 
strings. In this we but follow the tradi- 
tions of England. The Constitution went 
further than this, however, in placing the 
titular commander-in-chief under the con- 
trol of the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment. 

Not only does Congress determine the 
size of the army and navy, and the amount 
of money that shall be expended on them, 
but it is also charged with the task of mak- 
ing “rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces.” 
Although the actual composition of the 
articles of war and of the rules for govern- 
ment and regulation are tasks left to the 
War and Navy departments, this is merely 
a delegation of its power by Congress. 
Moreover, the articles of war are statutory. 
In dealing with the commander-in-chief 
and his forces, Congress has assumed vir- 
tually all of his most important functions. 
It, of course, determines when the forces 
shall be employed in war. It prescribes 
also how his troops shall be apportioned 
among the arms of the service; how many 
of his war-ships shall be battle-ships, how 
many cruisers, how many gunboats. At 
times it has left to him and his experts 
no discretion as to weight of armor, as to 
the coal capacity of his ships, or as to 
their speed. 

Congress has even debated and deter- 
mined the relative value of sail- to steam- 
power, and it decided for several of the 
ships, against the testimony of the experts, 
that sail-power should accompany steam- 
power. Congress has also insisted upon 
determining the tactical formation of the 
army, and it clung to that which was 
modern in our Civil War for years after 
the open formation was urged both by 
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professional soldiers on the active list and 
by Civil War officers who had become 
members of Congress, notably by General 
Hawley. It was the latter who, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Military Committee, re- 
ported, year after year, that it would be 
murderous to send our troops into battle 
with the old formation in the face of 
modern guns and projectiles, but the Span- 
ish War came and went before the reform 
was adopted. 

Although the President is commander- 
in-chief, he cannot promote an officer for 
conspicuous merit. Recent promotions of 
volunteers to generalships in the regular 
army have been criticized; but assuming 
that the officers benefited should have re- 
ceived substantial military reward for their 
services in Cuba and the Philippines, the 
President had it only in his power to make 
them either lieutenants or generals in the 
line, or to give them staff appointments. 
Congress had forbidden him, by law, to 
appoint to any intermediate grade. Cap- 
tains, majors, and colonels in the line must 
reach their respective ranks by living. 

This may seem a small matter, since, as 
it is well known, the President takes affairs 
into his own hands in a serious war, as Mr. 
Lincoln did in the War of Secession. He 
then acts precisely as if he were a real com- 
mander, so far as the regular establishments 
are concerned. With the volunteers a dif- 
ferent procedure is followed. Here, not 
Congress, but congressmen make their ap- 
pearance. Generals, colonels, captains, and 
lieutenants are appointed at the solicitation 
of important persons. 

There are two reasons why the President 
feels himself compelled to yield to this sort 
of pressure. In the first place, the country 
may be in danger, and he is the one man 
upon whom rests the responsibility of its 
defense. He is therefore keenly alive to 
the necessity of maintaining his influence 
over that branch of the government which 
votes the supplies upon which he must de- 
pend for troops and for the money for 
them, and, what is more important still, 
he must, if possible, tactfully prevent this 
branch of the government from too much 
intermeddling if the war is to be conducted 
to a successful conclusion. In the second 
place, he must endeavor to keep the poli- 
ticlans in good temper, so that the party 
in favor of the war may carry the elections. 
It is true that in his appointment of civil- 
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ians he endangers the country’s cause and 
the lives of the men whom he turns over 
to the care of ignorance and inexperience, 
but we invariably trust to our lucky star; 
at least, notwithstanding this danger, the 
politicians successfully renew their efforts 
to secure commissions in the army with 
each new war, one cause of their hardi- 
hood, of their insistence not only on com- ° 
missions, but on profitable contracts for 
their constituents, no doubt being the con- 
scicusness of their ability to bring the 
President to terms by the perfectly legal 
employment of their constitutional powers, 
although such employment be contradic- 
tory to the intention of the Constitution. 

It is fair to add, however, that where 
their own personal or political fortunes are 
not concerned, they leave the President a 
free hand. He disobeys their rules of war; 
he suspends the writ of habeas corpus; he 
interferes with their longevity scheme of 
promotion. He tears off his fetters for the 
general welfare, and when the war is over, 
he holds out his hands that he may again 
be put in irons for the pleasure of his mas- 
ters in Congress. In the end, at the crisis, 
he becomes a dictator, a commander-in- 
chief of power. He realizes the theory of 
Mr. Lincoln, who asserted: “As com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy in 
time of war, I suppose I have a right to 
take any measure which may best subdue 
the enemy.” 

Until the war opens, however, he is with- 
out any of the discretion which is essential 
to effective generalship; he cannot even 
authorize his experts to drill their troops in 
the method which they deem the best, un- 
less Congress agrees, and Congress seldom 
agrees with expert advice. After the war 
with Spain had begun, Congress refused to 
assent to Mr. McKinley’s request for an 
increase of the regular army, compelling 
him to depend on volunteers. 

Here is a proper power which the Con- 
stitution bestows upon the President, but 
which has been qualified and limited by 
the misuse of its own powers by Congress 
—powers which were granted to it for the 
purpose of preventing usurpation by the 
President, but which have been employed 
to further usurpation by the legislative 
branch of the government. The mere fact 
that, in time of necessity, the President is 
obliged to break through the restraints 
imposed upon him, either with or without 
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the express authority of Congress, in order 
that he may perform his constitutional 
functions effectively, shows how far con- 
gressional government has traveled beyond 
the generous boundaries within which it 
was placed by the Constitution. By the 
practical working of our system the Presi- 
dent is made, in ordinary and peaceful 
times, the mere ghost of a commander-in- 
chief, and so fully is this recognized that 
one President, who thought to take an 
excursion into the field of preparation for 
war, remarked to his cabinet, after a vain 
effort to induce Congress to appropriate 
money for artillery target practice: 

- “The only power, privilege, or function 
which can be exercised or enjoyed by the 
commander-in-chief of the United States 
in time of peace is the privilege of pur- 
chasing his roast beef on the hoof from 
the Commissary-General.” 

Let us hasten over the powers which the 
Constitution has granted to the President, 
those powers which, like the power already 
considered, are essentially executive, and, 
being so, cannot be properly administered 
unless a certain amount of discretion, or 
unless at least the choice of methods or 
instrumentalities, is left to him who is 
charged with the task. Military command 
can be effectively exercised only by a 
single mind; the United States army and 
navy are organized, or left unorganized, 
by a multitude of counselors. 

The President’s second power is that of 
granting “ reprieves and pardons for offenses 
against the United States, except in cases 
of impeachment.” In the exercise of this 
power, the President also acts under the 
limitations and restraints imposed upon 
him by the political influences which are 
strengthened by the constitutional grants to 
Congress of checks. In illustration of the 
working of this system in the case of an 
appeal to the President for the exercise of 
clemency, I shall state a case within my 
knowledge, concealing, for reasons that will 
be apparent, the names of all the persons 
concerned. An officer of the navy had been 
tried and convicted on a charge of perjury, 
and having been sentenced, was dismissed 
from the service. His trial had been fairly 
conducted by an exceptionally able court 
martial, and the sentence was deemed just 
by nearly, if not quite, all the service. No 
sooner had the trial ended than great pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon the Presi- 
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dent, to the end that the offender might be 
pardoned and restored to his rank. The 
first President to whom the appeal was 
made examined the record carefully. The 
“influence” in the officer’s behalf was po- 
tent and wide-spread; it came from many 
sources; but the President withstood it. He 
declared that the officer had been proved 
guilty, and that the sentence was just. This 
conclusion was reached regretfully. Year 
after year the agitation for a pardon was 
renewed. President after President was 
appealed to. At last Congress took up the 
subject. The Navy Committee of both 
houses agreed in reporting a bill authoriz- 
ing, almost directing, the President to re- 
store the officer. —The Navy Committee of 
the House is an influential body ; it decides 
on the appropriations that shall be made 
for the service. Among other things, the 
building up of the new navy in accordance 
with the President’s desires and plans de- 
pends upon the disposition toward the 
executive of both the House and Senate 
committees. The members of these com- 


mittees, in this instance, were so strongly 
affected by the friends of the officer that, 
in the report accompanying the bill pro- 
viding for his restoration, important and 


essential facts were omitted, so that the 
report itself seemed to those cognizant of 
the history of the case to have been com- 
posed with intent to deceive the two 
houses and the executive. The bill was 
passed. The Secretary of the Navy urged 
the President not to sign it, but the Presi- 
dent, acting under pressure from his party’s 
members of the two committees, did sign 
the bill. It became a law, and the officer 
went back into the service from which he 
had been expelled by his brother officers. 
The third power bestowed upon the 
President is that of negotiating treaties, 
and the fourth is that of nominating officers 
to the Senate, and of appointing, without 
confirmation, such inferior officers as Con- 
gress may have authorized him to appoint. 
In my article on “The Overshadowing 
Senate” I tried to point out how the 
powers of ratification and confirmation 
have been so abused by senators that the 
President is now entirely dependent on 
their good will; he cannot name a person 
for an office, if the nomination requires 
confirmation, without the assent of some 
senator of his own party, or of the head of 
his party’s organization when the duties of 
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the federal office in question are to be 
performed in a State which is not repre- 
sented by a senator of the President’s 
political party. In negotiating treaties the 
President is now forced to consult senators 
in advance. He may require the opinion 
in writing of any member of his cabinet; 
he receives the representatives of foreign 
countries, incidentally on occasion, thereby 
recognizing a questioned independence; 
he may convene Congress, and may adjourn 
it to such time as he may think proper “in 
case of disagreement between them [the 
two houses} with respect to the time of 
adjournment.” He is also to “take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” With 
respect to the recognition of the belliger- 
ency of a people engaged in a revolution- 
ary movement, or of their independence, 
many congressmen have questioned the 
President’s power. This is not a menacing 
contention, but it indicates the disposition 
of the legislative branch of the government 
to interfere and claim executive powers. 
While he is to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed, another provision of 
the Constitution decrees that “no money 
shall be drawn from the treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by 
law.” This is interpreted to mean that it 


is the duty of the lawgivers minutely to 
itemize their appropriations, and, in the 
acts furnishing supplies for the government, 
to direct the precise manner in which each 
dollar shall be expended by the executive, 
or to forbid him to expend any part of the 
sum appropriated for purposes not desig- 


nated in the law. In appropriation acts, 
Congress organizes the army, or determines 
the scheme of promotion for the officers: of 
the navy, or virtually forbids the employ- 
ment of the troops as a posse comitatus or 
at the polls. It determines how much 
money the Secretary of State shall expend 
for his diplomatic correspondence and 
how many clerks may be employed in 
each department, and it virtually fixes the 
amount of the salary to be paid to each 
of them. If the services of an expert are 
needed by an executive officer, or a new 
wash-bowl is wanted in the White House, 
or a new harness is to be provided for the 
Treasury Department, Congress must be 
consulted. It provides, or neglects to pro- 
vide, the’ money for these petty matters. 
Sometimes it is generous, always so when 
the occasion absolutely demands liberal 
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expenditures, but in small and annoying 
ways it is penurious, and its interference 
in details, its supervision of the clerical 
force, and its limitations upon executive 
discretion, make for administrative ineffi- 
ciency. As a rule, in ordinary times, the 
executive is obliged to take care that the 
laws are faithfully executed as Congress 
desires them to be executed, just as he is 
usually compelled to appoint to office those 
whom senators select for him, and to ne- 
gotiate treaties to which senators have 
previously but informally assented. 

Having considered the various ways in 
which the Senate and House have bound 
the President by employing against him the 
constitutional checks, let us turn to the 
President himself. How has he kept his 
distance from the legislative branch of the 
government? He has a suspensive veto, 
and is charged with the duty to give to 
Congress, from time to time, “information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.” The 
exercise of the legal power and the annual 
message bring the President into direct 
touch with Congress, make him, as it is 
often said, part of the legislative branch of 
the government. 

It is evident from the spirit of the de- 
bates in the Constitutional Convention that 
the last result of their careful labors of 
which the framers could have dreamed was 
a President who would endeavor to force 
upon Congress a policy of legislation ; and 
yet it is clear, in the evolution of our con- 
stitutional form of government, that the 
country has come to regard the President 
as the fountain of lawmaking. It has held 
more than one President responsible for 
the failures or for the acts of Congress, 
even of a hostile Congress. It insisted that 
to Mr. Cleveland, for example, was due 
the panic which followed the enactment of 
the silver-purchasing law known as the 
Sherman Act, although it was a measure 
of a previous administration, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the repeal of the 
law was effected by him. Mr. Cleveland 
is also charged with the Gorman-Aldrich 
Law, falsely called the Wilson Law, of 
1894, because his party then controlled both 
houses of Congress. While the bill was 
actually the Wilson bill when it came from 
the House of Representatives, it was so 
distorted and changed in the Senate that 
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Mr. Cleveland permitted it to become a 
law without his signature. Yet, as I have 
said, the bill is called the Wilson Bill, and 
is pointed to by his political opponents as 
a consequence of Mr. Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration. Mr. Cleveland was charged with 
the disastrous results of the silver agitation 
partly because of that blind passion which 
leads its victim to strike at the first head 
that comes in his way, and partly because, 
by the end of Mr. Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, the Democratic party had allied itself 
with the movement for the free coinage of 
silver. In a word, it was really the party 
that was attacked in this instance, but in 
the other instance, that of the tariff legis- 
lation of 1894, the President was regarded 
as the party leader, and it is as party leader 
that the chief executive is coming more 
and more to be instinctively regarded by 
the country. 

Mr. McKinley always insisted that it is 
the duty of the President to refrain from 
interfering with the functions of the legis- 
lature. He tried to place upon Congress 
the responsibility for declaring war against 
Spain, but the people praised him or criti- 
cized him for that war, according as they 
favored or opposed it. Moreover, notwith- 
standing his oft-declared principle of non- 
interference, he could not refrain, for actual 
conditions were against his theory. Just 
as the country looked to Mr. Cleveland, 
and was not disappointed, to compel the 
repeal of the law commanding silver pur- 
chases, so Mr. McKinley was looked to by 
the protected interests to secure the passage 
of the Dingley Law, while, at a later time, 
he himself felt it to be his duty to endeavor 
to secure free trade for Porto Rico. It is 
from Mr. Roosevelt now that the oppo- 
nents of trusts expect a stringent anti-trust 
law, and although he has ostensibly left the 
framing of the bill to Congress, it is gen- 
erally believed that he has taken part in this 
task, just as he was busy in 1902 in an 
effort to secure legislation for the benefit 
of Cuba. Indeed, in respect of the trust 
legislation, Senator Hoar has complained 
of the President’s activity. 

It is evident that the attempt to separate 
the executive from the legislative depart- 
ment of the government has not succeeded. 
The first step toward the actual termina- 
tion of the theoretical separation of the 
departments of government in England 
was taken in the Act of Succession, but 
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the completion of the movement was one 
of the most important consequences of our 
own revolution against the crown. Not- 
withstanding the attractiveness of Montes- 
quieu’s philosophy, and its influence upon 
the framers of our Constitution, the politi- 
cal instinct of the race favors a connection 
between the legislative and executive de- 
partments. There is also firmly implanted 
in us the feeling that some one should be 
held responsible for what the government 
does or for what it fails to accomplish. 
The constitution and development of Con- 
gress have, thus far at least, failed to bring 
forth a system under which any man or any 
party can be held thus responsible. On the 
contrary, irresponsibility has been the out- 
growth of the working of our legislative 
institutions. 

For lack of another responsible person, 
and because, since Washington’s day, the 
President has almost invariably felt com- 
pelled to try to influence Congress, the 
country holds him responsible for legisla- 
tive failures. This is not only contrary to 
the intent of the Constitution, but it is un- 
just and harmful. It is unjust, because the 
President has no actual power over Con- 
gress, as Congresg has over him. It may 
be said that he has the veto power. This ° 
is true, but the only executive power which 
is really effective in bringing to terms an 
obstructive legislature is the power to"dis- 
solve. Sometimes the veto is effective, 
sometimes it is not. Jackson’s veto pre- 
vented the rechartering of the United 
States Bank; Johnson’s vetoes only whet- 
ted the appetite of Congress for pugna- 
cious opposition. As the government is 
constituted, Mr. McKinley’s theory of the 
relations that should exist between the two 
branches is the proper one; as the govern- 
ment is worked, the practice of the Presi- 
dents is natural. 

Still, although the President will prob- 
ably always endeavor to induce or to force 
Congress to adopt his policy, he can ac- 
complish his end with the ordinary Con- 
gress only by bargaining, or by means of a 
sharp contest in which he will be victorious 
if he can arouse the interest of the country 
and secure its alliance. He may purchase 
support by a distribution of patronage, and 
it is herein that the present condition is 
harmful; or he may bring public clamor 
about the ears of congressmen, although 
in doing so he endangers the continuance 
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of his influence with the leaders of his party 
in and out of Congress. 

At exceptional times the President may 
be the leader of his party; Jackson was, 
and Roosevelt may be: but, as a rule, the 
President is not really a party leader, and 
the moment he is elected, that moment he 
is more than likely to find the party leaders 
in Congress censorious, critical, obstruc- 
tive, and occasionally hostile. The effort 
to make the departments independent of 
one another has resulted in promoting mu- 
tual jealousies. Whatever may be the atti- 
tude of Congress toward him, however, the 
President feels compelled to urge legisla- 
tion in furtherance of his policy. When he 
thinks that policy momentous, he trades 
and lectures. He distributes favors; he 
calls leaders to the White House; he pleads 
for himself, for his party, and for the coun- 
try: and he is more likely to fail than to 
succeed unless the country is clearly with 
him; in that event Congress yields to the 
voters, not to the Chief Magistrate. But 
whether he succeeds or fails, the country 
holds him responsible. Notwithstanding 


the fact that he has no power whatever to 
compel Congress to take affirmative action, 
he is charged with its unpopular failures ; 
notwithstanding his impotence to prevent 


the passage of a bill in favor of which are 
two thirds of each house, he is charged 
with its unpopular performance. 

The President is denied the right to the 
free exercise of the powers which are essen- 
tially executive, and the power necessary 
to meet the unjust responsibility which the 
country places upon him has not been be- 
stowed upon him. His influence in some 
directions is enormous; he commands the 
respect of the people; his office is one of 
great dignity. If he himself is dignified, 
he shares in the feeling which is manifested 
for his office ; if he has courage and is right, 
he can command the support of the coun- 
try against Congress, especially against the 
Senate, to such an extent that his policy 
will triumph. Of such courage and its 
consequences there is no better illustration 
than that afforded by Mr. Cleveland’s de- 
termined effort to save the country from 
the consequences of the latest silver-pur- 
chase act. In times of national peril the 
President becomes a dictator, and may act 
contrary to the law without serious ques- 
tion; but if a time shall ever come when, 
in a crisis, the President finds himself with- 
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out a compliant Congress, he may easily 
and legally be prevented from taking mea- 
sures adequate to the national defense. 

It is true, also, that under the law and 
in ordinary times—that is, most of the 
time—the President cannot exercise his 
appropriate executive functions as he will, 
nor can he meet the expectations of the 
country. Congress usurps his powers, or 
limits them, and will not listen to him. 
Most of the time our government is almost 
wholly that of Congress. Reforms in de- 
tails of administration or in matters of seem- 
ing importance that ought to be possible 
in a day are made the subjects of annual 
discussions during the lives of several Con- 
gresses. Comparatively powerless as the 
fathers intended the President to be, he is 
less than the intention. Speaking in the 
Constitutional Convention on the subject 
of the proposal to make Congress and the 
President independent of each other, Madi- 
son expressed the opinion that “ experience 
has proved a tendency in our governments 
to throw all power into the legislative vor- 
tex. The executives of the States,’ he 
continued, “are little more than ciphers, 
the legislatures omnipotent.” Hamilton, 
writing in the “ Federalist” on the same 
subject and somewhat betraying his fears 
for the future, said: “To what purpose 
separate the executive or the judiciary from 
the legislative, if both the executive and 
the judiciary are so constituted as to be at 
the absolute devotion of the legislative ? 
. . . It is one thing to be subordinate to 
the laws, and another to be dependent on 
the legislative body.” The tendency de- 
scribed by the one remained, and the evil 
foreseen by the other has grown. 

There was a time for the making of laws 
for the defense of human liberty against 
tyranny; there has come a time for the 
administration of law that the democracy 
may be as efficient for good government 
as it has been beneficent for the protection 
and advancement of the individual. There 
is little need for new laws; there is much 
need for the repeal of hampering and bad 
laws. The executive should be freed from 
the irons with which he was bound by the 
eighteenth century in behalf of rising man- 
hood, and he should be also relieved from 
the impositions and usurpations which have 
developed from ancient principles diverted 
into modern prejudices. We are no longer 
dependent for our liberties upon the law- 
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makers, but upon the courts. We no longer 
dread the tyranny of the executive, for 
the courts are above him also, to restrain 
and to punish. In the increasing com- 
plexities of our civilization, government 
has become, mainly by reason of our inat- 
tention to it, the least responsible of our 
institutions. It is necessary to concentrate 
popular attention, and to this end respon- 
sibility must be established. The sentiment 
which loads the President with responsi- 
bility is instinctive, and it will strengthen 
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as time goes on. This being true, it will 
eventually be essential to give to the Presi- 
dent the power which ought to accompany 
responsibility. The people of this country 
are too intensely practical to consent for 
all time to an ineffective executive, and 
some day they will realize that what the 
President may now do despite the law, he 
should be able to do, when the occasion 
arises, under the law, for the ultimate truth 
is that the law must reign or democracy is 
a failure. 








IN MAY 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


HEN grosbeaks show a damask rose 
Amid the cherry-blossoms white, 
And early robins’ nests disclose 
To loving eyes a joyous sight ; 


When columbines like living coals 

Are gleaming ’gainst the lichened rocks, 
And at the foot of mossy boles 

Are young anemones in flocks ; 


When ginger-root beneath twin leaves 
Conceals its dusky floral bell, 

And showy orchid shyly weaves 
In humid nook its fragrant spell ; 


When dandelion’s coin of gold 
Anew is minted on the lawn, 
And maple-trees their fringe unfold, 
While warblers storm the groves at dawn ; 
When these and more greet eye and ear, 
Then strike thy tasks.and come away: 
It is the joy-month of the year, 
And onward sweeps the tide of May. 


When farm-house doors stand open wide 
To welcome in the balmy air, 

When truant boys plunge in the tide, 
And school-girls knots of violets wear ; 


When grape-vines crimson in the shoot, 
Like fin of trout in meadow stream, 

And morning brings the thrush’s flute 
Where dappled lilies nod and dream ; 


When varied tints outline the trees, 
Like figures sketched upon a screen, 
And all the forest shows degrees 
Of tawny red and yellow-green ; 


When purple finches sing and soar, 
Then drop to perch on open wing, 

With vernal gladness running o’er, 
The feathered lyrist of the spring: 


When joys like these salute the sense, 
And bloom and perfume fill the day, 

Then waiting long hath recompense, 
And all the world is glad with May. 











ANDRE THE VOYAGEUR 


BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER 


A" DRE the voyageur has come forth 

I\ From trapping-fields of the farther 
North; 

Down swollen rivers his swift canoe, 

Impatient as a lover, flew— 

Flew ever faster as ’t were part 

Of André’s joyous, eager heart, 

And knew, like his heart, of his Suzanne, 

And leapt with love like the heart of a 
man. 


Suzanne and André walked in the wood, 

Where odors of May were fresh and 
good ; 

A stir on the mosses caught their eyes— 

Look, a lynx-cub!” the voyageur cries. 

Her eyes are fixed in a frightened stare. 

“ André, turn! what crouches there!” 

A flash through the leaves and André 
sinks, 

Struck to the ground by a fierce she- 
lynx. 


Wounded, he lay a day in his bed, 

Then to the depths of sprucewood fled : 
In vain the neighbors, circling back, 
Sought to trace the voyageur’s track ; 
They only found where a lynx had crept 
And killed a red deer as it slept, 

They only heard a strange wild cry 
Where dark the fir-tree shadows lie. 


But André now through the forest ranged 
Wild as a man to a wild lynx changed ; 
He could see a grouse in tallest tree, 
No fox had sharper ears than he, 

No panther’s looks were fiercer when 

It circled the camps of sleeping men; 
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He crept on a deer as lynxes creep, 
His leap was swift as a lynx’s leap; 

He lay in ambush, crouching low, 

He felled a man with a savage blow, 
And left him there with a cryin his ears— 
The fierce lynx-cry that the forest fears. 


The searchers fled the wood and told 
Of screams that made the blood run cold, 
Told of something half lynx, half man, 
That through the dusk of spruces ran. 


But there was one who was not afraid, — 
So love makes bold the tenderest maid, — 
And as Suzanne watched still in the fir, 
Sure that her lover would listen to her, 
She saw a shape that lurked apart, 

And cried aloud the love in her heart: 

“Hear me, André! for I am true! 
Be you man or lynx, I'll go with you!” 


He started as if her voice had brought 

Back the wandering currents of thought, 

As if her voice had power to right 

The brain made mad by the lynx’s bite. 

The fierceness faded from his eyes— 
“Tell me, Suzanne; I heard your cries, 

And then I fell, and darkness came; 

What happened here? And who ’s to 

blame 
For all the horror of my wild dream 
Of prowling beast and lynx’s scream ?”’ 


Each year André to the North went back, 

But never lynx-pelt was in his pack; 

And if in the dusk an old lynx cried, 

He would shudder and draw Suzanne to 
his side. 









THE CAREERS OF SCHOLARLY 
MEN IN AMERICA 


BY PROFESSOR EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


“IF we take year by year a body 
| of young men who represent the 
| best scholarship of the college 
3 graduates of that year, we shall 
as a body of men who represent with 
reasonable accuracy the most scholarly 
young men of that year in college and 
out. If we find what changes have taken 
place in the careers they choose, as we 
pass down from 1850 to the present day, 
we shall know whether any given profes- 
sion is gaining or losing in attractiveness 
to that type of men. The amount of its 
gain or loss we may measure by the in- 
crease or decrease in the number of such 
men choosing it. For this class of schol- 
arly young men I have taken those gradu- 
ates of representative colleges who have 
been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. I have 
traced the later careers of 5283 such men 
from the class of 1840 to the class of 1900. 

By ascholarly man is meant a man who 
has the ability to acquire and think about 
knowledge, and who puts that ability in 
action. It is a narrower term than “an 
intellectual man,” and much narrower than 
“aman of mental ability.” Of scholarship 
as just defined, the college graduates who 
each year are elected into Phi Beta Kappa 
are, with few exceptions, the possessors. 
The Phi Beta Kappa badge is a recognized 
mark of scholarship; it is an emblem that 
a majority of college professors, for in- 
stance, are glad to wear. If any one 
doubts the appropriateness of Phi Beta 
Kappa membership as a test of scholarship, 
let him compare the scholarly attainments 
in after life of the Phi Beta Kappa men 
in any ten college classes with those of the 
other members, and he will soon be con- 
verted. 

No one, save an omniscient observer or 





a student who gave years to the task and 
had access to exact information concern- 
ing the lives of the college graduates of 
the last fifty years, could hope to present 
absolutely accurate statements on our 
subject. My data, taken from the cata- 
logue of 1900, are subject to the factors 
of error and ignorance influencing it. For 
the most part these are such as to coun- 
teract one another, and the figures I shall 
present may be taken as reliable within, 
say, ten per cent. of their amount. The 
general tendencies shown are reliable be- 
yond question. 

We may best begin by studying the 
changes in the attitude of Phi Beta Kappa 
men toward various careers from 1850 to 
1895, and then attempt to determine what 
the careers of Phi Beta Kappa men are 
to-day, and what they are likely to be in 
the near future. 

There is a remarkable uniformity in the 
percentage of Phi Beta Kappa men enter- 
ing the four leading professions. The per- 
centages by five-year periods, from 1840 
to 1900, vary only from 64 to 68. What- 
ever growth has taken place in the per- 
centage of college graduates, in general, 
who enter business and industrial careers 
has influenced the interests and motives of 
the most scholarly section only to the very 
slight extent that in the twenty-five years 
from 1870 through 1894 1.5 per cent. 
fewer enter the professions than did from 
1840 to 1865. -This difference is so slight 
as to be as likely to be due to chance 
variation as to any real tendency. There 
seem to be certain innate propensities in 
the scholarly make-up which direct its 
activities in spite of notable changes in 
outside circumstances. 

If the attitude of Phi Beta Kappa men 
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hardly changed in fifty years, it is not be- 
cause the attractiveness of each particular 
profession has remained constant. Far 
fromit. The share of them falling to each 
has changed notably and consistently dur- 
ing the period. The percentage of Phi 
Beta Kappa men who, in the years from 
1840 to 1860, chose the law had in 1890 
to 1894 nearly doubled. The growth here 
was not steady, for the attractiveness of 
the law grew markedly until 1880, and 
then fell off during ten years, only to in- 
crease again in our own time. To be exact, 
of those graduating in 1840—44, 14 per cent. 
made the law their career; in 1845-49, 10 
per cent.; in 1850-54, 9.3 per cent.; in 
1855-59, 10.5 per cent. ; in 1860-64, 15.2 
per cent.; in 1865-69, 19.7 per cent.; in 
1870-74, 19.8 per cent.; in 1875-79, 22.5 
per cent.; in 1880-84, 16.4 per cent. ; in 
1885-89, 14.4 per cent.; in 1890-94, 19 
per cent. 

Medicine has not been a popular pro- 
fession with scholarly graduates. The per- 
centages range from 6 to 4 from 1840 to 
1885, and are 7.5 and 7 for 1885-89 and 
1890-94. 

The cause of the gain made by medi- 
cine from 1885 to 1895 is, one is tempted 


to think, the advance of medicine to the | 


dignity of a science and the introduction 
into college courses of electives in science. 
The former makes the career more attrac- 
tive to the thinker, and the latter gives 
scientific capacities and interests a chance 
to become aware of themselves. 
Teaching has been changing from the 
casual work of young men forced some- 
how to earn money for professional studies, 
or the destiny of clergymen who found 
that their learning was worth more to the 
world than their piety or sermons, to a dis- 
tinct profession with secure remuneration, 
great social advantages, and a chance to 
cultivate one’s intellectual interests. This 
familiar change appears emphatically in 
my records. During 1885-95 25.5 per 
cent. of Phi Beta Kappa men became 
teachers, as against 9.4 per cent. from 
1840 to 1844. The figures by five-year 
periods show a rapid increase in the popu- 
larity of the teaching profession with our 
class of men from 1840 to 1865, a decline 
during the next five years, and an increase 
from 1870 on. There is some evidence 
that the tendency has spent itself by now, 
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toward professional life in general has’ 
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for since 1885 the percentage has been 
stationary. 

By far the most striking change in the 
careers of scholarly men in this country 
has been the decrease in the number of 
them in the ministry. A Phi Beta Kappa 
man was three times as likely to become a 
clergyman in the middle of the nineteenth 
century as he jis to-day. The percentages 
in different years are: 1840-49, 38.7 per 
cent.; 1850-54, 36.5 per cent.; 1855-59, 
34.5 per cent.; 1860-64, 27.5 per cent.; 
1865-69, 28.5 per cent.; 1870-74, 22.5 
per cent.; 1875-79, 22 per cent.; 1880- 
1884, 19.5 per cent.; 1885-89, 16 per 
cent.; 1890-94, 14 per cent. 

As has been said, these percentages rep- 
resent the men who have made the minis- 
try their life-work. The decrease would 
be even more marked if we took all those 
who entered the ministry, for, as is well 
known, there were, fifty years ago, many 
men who entered the ministry, but engaged 
eventually in the more profitable, conge- 
nial, or more needed work of education. 
One out of every seven Phi Beta Kappa 
men graduating from 1840 to 1850 who 
entered the ministry became, in the end, 
a teacher, while up to the present time 
only one out of seventeen of those gradu- 
ating from 1880 to 1890 has done so. 

The steadiness of the ministry’s loss in 
attractiveness shows that its cause has not 
been due to any great and sudden crisis 
of crises, but to some factor which has 
worked throughout the period. This factor, 
whatever it is, has extended its influence 
widely. For in every one of the colleges 
taken, sectarian and non-sectarian, Eastern 
and Western, large and small, the same 
general change has occurred. If we pick 
out from the colleges those which have 
been most prominent in sending out future 
clergymen, we find that they apparently 
did not feel the influence which began 
elsewhere about 1850 until ten or fifteen 
years later. But from then on the influ- 
ence worked even more powerfully on 
them than on the rest. I also find that the 
change in the attitude of scholarly men is 
not simply a part of an identical change 
in college graduates in general. College 
graduates have entered the ministry less 
and less in the last fifty years, but the 
change has not been so marked or fol- 
lowed the same course as it has with the 
scholarly section. 
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If we turn from history to present de- 
scription and prophecy, we cannot, of 
course, make more than probable state- 
ments. The only way to tell the future is 
by the past, but the past is rarely a com- 
plete guide. And what I have to say about 
the careers of scholarly men to-day and 
during the next twenty-five years will be 
at best only a fairly likely inference. 

If we had no records beyond 1894, we 
should say: Nothing save a revolution will 
prevent the ministry from losing all its 
hold upon the class represented by Phi 
Beta Kappa. The medical profession seems 
not likely to change very rapidly in at- 
tractiveness either way. Teaching has 
reached at least something near a maxi- 
mum. Thelawis regaining what it lost from 
1880 to 1890, and may continue to gain. 
The future will probably witness a steady 
gain in medicine, a slight gain in teaching, 
a rapid but unstable gain in the law, and 
a continued decline in the ministry. 

Now we may ask what light the records 
of the men graduating from 1895 to 1900 
cast upon these suppositions. The per- 
centages computed from the catalogue 
are: law, 15; medicine, 2; teaching, 24; 
ministry, 5; but the statements of the cata- 
logue concerning recent graduates are not 
at all accurate accounts of what their life- 
careers will be. Financial necessities or 
post-graduate study may delay a man’s 
entrance upon his final career. My own 
estimate, based upon facts which cannot 
fitly be presented here, would be 25 per 
cent. in the law, 8 per cent. in medicine, 
26.5 per cent. in teaching, and 10.5 per 
cent. in the ministry. 


Law and teaching thus get a lion’s 
share of the scholarship of the country 
to-day. Medicine seems from our figures, 
as indeed it must seem to wise observers 
of individual cases, to get a smaller pro- 
portion of scholarly men than its needs 
demand or its opportunities invite. That 
the chance for specialization, research, 
and consultation work will sometime raise 
this percentage seems sure. It is certainly 
to be hoped that medical practice will pass 
more and more out of the hands of ambi- 
tious drug-clerks and undisciplined youth 
into the hands of careful and_broad- 
minded thinkers. 

If scholarly men more and more reject 
the church as the means by which they 
will influence opinion and conduct, and 
replace it by educational, editorial, and 
administrative agencies, the next cen- 
tury may be altogether guided in its intel- 
lectual decisions and in those of its actions 
which depend on intellectual judgments 
by forces outside the church. Our grand- 
fathers looked to the minister for advice 
not only upon religious beliefs and moral 
practice, but also upon most matters out- 
side their own direct acquaintance. The 
minister prescribed for the education of 
sons, solved social problems, and acted as 
the source and judge of truth in matters 
of general knowledge. Our sons seem 
likely to regard the ministry as a body of 
men fitted to deal with men’s religious wel- 
fare, but less fitted to be general mentors 
than others. The direction of the people 
in other than purely religious activities 
may pass wholly out of the hands of the 
church.! 


1See paper by the Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden on ‘‘ The Calling of a Christian 
Minister,” in THE CENTURY for July, 1885. 
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OUR INHERITANCE IN EMERSON 
( NE hundred years ago Ralph Waldo 

Emerson was born—on the 25th of 
May, 1803. He died on the 27th of April, 
1882. The reaction which seems to be a 
necessary incident in the progress and es- 
tablishment of an author’s fame may be 
said to have reached its culmination in the 
case of Emerson some years ago. John 
Morley’s estimate of him and that put 
forth by Matthew Arnold in his American 
lecture were read, at the time of their publi- 
cation, by those whose intellectual lives 
were partly fashioned by the literature of 
the man of Concord, with both protest 
and sinking of the heart. Those estimates 
were kindly and regretful dethronements of 
the god; their very kindliness, and the fact 
that they were written by sympathizers and 
admirers, by writers who owed much to 
Emerson, and who desired to deal as gently 
with the somewhat outworn divinity as 
possible,—the evident conviction and un- 
impeachable honesty of the verdicts,— 
these things made the Emerson enthusiast 
all the more anxious, in the midst of his 
rebellion. 

The unflinching admirer, at the time, 
was so grieved at the destructive parts of 
these criticisms that he, perhaps, failed to 
appreciate the constructive praises. He 
was so pained to witness the removal of 
his divinity from his exalted pedestal that 
he was little comforted by the fact that 
the new shrine, while somewhat different, 
was scarcely less highly placed than the 
old. And yet this is the language in which 
Morley concluded his study: “ When all 
these deductions have been made and 
amply allowed for, Emerson remains 
among the most persuasive and inspiring 
of those who by word and example rebuke 
our despondency, purify our sight, awaken 
us from the deadening slumbers of con- 
vention and conformity, exorcise the pes- 
tering imps of vanity, and lift men up from 
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low thoughts and sullen moods of help- 
lessness and impiety.” 

And Arnold, after his negations, it will 
be remembered, spoke thus: “We have 
not in Emerson a great poet, a great writer, 
a great philosophy-maker. His relation to 
us is not that of one of those personages ; 
yet it is a relation of, I think, even superior 
importance. His relation to us is more like 
that of the Roman Emperor Marcus Au- 
relius. Marcus Aurelius is not a great 
writer, a great philosophy-maker; he is the 
friend and aider of those who would live 
in the spirit. Emerson is the same. He is 
the friend and aider of those who would 
live in the spirit. All the points in thinking 
which are necessary for this purpose he 
takes; but he does not combine them into 
a system, or present them as a regular 
philosophy. Combined in a system by a 
man with the requisite talent for this kind 
of thing, they would be less useful than as 
Emerson gives them to us; and the man 
with the talent so to systematize them 
would be less impressive than Emerson. 
. . . As Wordsworth’s poetry is, in my 
judgment, the most important work done 
in verse, in our language, during the pres- 
ent century, so Emerson’s ‘ Essays’ are, I 
think, the most important work done in 
prose.” And Arnold closed his lecture 
with this memorable passage: “ You can- 
not prize him too much, nor heed him too 
diligently. He has lessons for both’ 
branches of our race. I figure him to my 
mind as visible upon earth still, as still 
standing here by Boston Bay, or at his 
own Concord, in his habit as he lived, but 
of heightened stature and shining feature, 
with one hand stretched out toward the 
East, to our laden and laboring England ; 
the other toward the ever-growing West, 
to his own dearly loved America, —‘ great, 
intelligent, sensual, avaricious America.’ 
To us he shows for guidance his lucid free- 
dom, his cheerfulness and hope ; to you his 
dignity, delicacy, serenity, elevation,” 
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But the lover of Emerson cannot forget 
that, following the same lines, both Mor- 
ley and Arnold deny, with qualification 
and exception, the greatness often pro- 
claimed for Emerson as a poet, a prose 
writer, and a philosopher, though still 
according him a very high place among 
the inspirers of humanity. With regard to 
his verse, they point out its lack of certain 
qualities inherent in the world’s greatest 
poetry ; with regard to his prose, they dwell 
especially upon its lack of continuity and 
flow ; with regard to his philosophy, they 
easily show that he created no formal sys- 
tem—that in this department he was 
hardly a “constructor.” 

The faults, little and big, of Emerson’s 
prose style are by this time well under- 
stood. His poems, too, have not, indeed, 
the flow of Spenser or Keats—not, as 
Arnold indicates, even of Longfellow. He 
built up no formal philosophy. 

But those who have gone beyond their 
periods of first enthusiasm and reactionary 
doubt concerning Emerson are no longer 
troubled by any either unfriendly or 
friendly definition of his artistic, intellec- 
tual, or temperamental limitations. They 
are fully aware of these; but they are as 
fully aware of a power of intuition and a 
mastery of expression—indeed, an actual 
artistic accomplishment —by him, both in 
verse and in prose, that make his*works a 
possession of such transcendent value that 
they cannot imagine the literature of the 
world ever becoming so rich as to be able 
to dispense with them or to deny them a 
high and exceptional place. They say to 
themselves: if it be true, as Arnold de- 
clared, that Emerson was not a “ born man 
of letters,” that he was not a “legitimate 
poet,” then the wonder is accomplished of 
such a writer adding to the world’s litera- 
ture, to the world’s poetry, some of its best 
treasures of artistic expression; they find 
that in the third decade after his death 
his literary influence, and the influence of 
his thought, is affecting new writers in other 
tongues and arousing renewed appreciation 
and adulation among the thoughtful. They 
may not care to insist upon ranking him 
arbitrarily above this or that contemporary 
writer, or author of the past ; in their minds 
his literature may not suggest the immense 
mountain-ranges or high table-lands of the 
Shaksperes and Platos, but the peaks of 
his exquisite genius seem to them to thrust 
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far up, now and again, to equal height in 
the same lofty atmosphere. 

The lack of constructive continuity in 
Emerson’s writing is compensated for by 
the cosmic character of the separate sec- 
tions. He himself spoke of his “ para- 
graphs incompressible, each sentence an 
infinitely repellent particle.” A lecturer the 
other night, in daring hyperbole, described 
molecules as. little solar systems, show- 
ing that science had abolished all idea of 
insignificant smallness. So one might speak 
of Emerson’s prose sentences. As to his 
verse, the occasional roughness is a prob- 
ably unintentional enhancement of the 
clear, melodious cadences that so often 
recur, charming the mind and ear with an 
unearthly music. Good verse is thought 
packed tight for a long journey; but only 
here and there in all literature is there such 
tight packing as in the verse of Emerson, 
and no limit can be safely named to the 
length of its journey down the tide of time. 

Emerson’s highest artistic quality has in 
it always a suggestion of miracle. One 
“cannot see how it was done,” and imi- 
tation is disaster. The sentence, the phrase, 
creates in the mind a sense of luminous- 
ness, so keen is the vibration. This may be 
said of all works of high artistic genius, but 
in the case of Emerson the miraculously 
luminous effect is peculiarly felt. On a 
building at the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo, the visitor who read the follow- 
ing words, even if he could not remember 
having read them before, might not long 
doubt as to their origin: “O rich and vari- 
ous Man! thou palace of sight and sound, 
carrying in thy senses the morning and the 
night and the unfathomable galaxy ; in thy 
brain, the geometry of the City of God; 
in thy heart, the bower of love and the 
realms of right and wrong.” 

And as to that slender and precious 
volume of Emerson’s poems: open any- 
where, and everywhere the miracle. We, 
at the moment, came,‘by accident, upon 
“Two Rivers.” Consider it for subtlety and 
for sweep of imagination, or for the liquid 
beauty of the line, the crisp of its conso- 
nants and the rich pour of its vowels; how 
often in any language has it been equaled ? 


Thy summer voice, Musketaquit, 
Repeats the music of the rain; 
But sweeter rivers pulsing flit 
Through thee, as thou through Concord 
Plain. 
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Thou in thy narrow banks art pent: 
The stream I love unbounded goes 
Through flood and sea and firmament; 
Through light, through life, it forward 
flows. 


I see the inundation sweet, 
I hear the spending of the stream 
Through years, through men, through nature 
fleet, 
Through love and thought, through power 
and dream. 


Musketaquit, a goblin strong, 
Of shard and flint makes jewels gay ; 
They lose their grief who hear his song, 
And where he winds is the day of day. 


So forth and brighter fares my stream,— 
Who drink it shall not thirst again ; 
No darkness stains its equal gleam, 
And ages drop in it like rain. 


The midmost stanza of the five happens 
to be a part of the “familiar quotation ” 


of our day; it gleams here like a lucent 
jewel on a golden ring, a jewel wide as 
nature and deep as time. 

The beauty of Emerson’s prose at its 
best cannot be analyzed, nor of his verse. 
His phrase, in prose or verse, is in a 
very intense sense the natural product of 


an individual, and that individual a soul 
apart. Our inheritance in Emerson is not 
only an inheritance of a literature, but of 
a life, of a nature well-nigh unique among 
world-authors. Surely few lives have ever 
been lived on such moral and intellectual 
heights. Somewhat as Washington stands 
among the world’s statesmen,—a_ public 
and private life one in purity and sentiment, 
—so stands Emerson among the greatest 
of those who have expressed themselves 
in language: no pettiness to deplore, no 
derelictions to explain or forget. Others 
have been good; others have been pure; 
but in him there is a crystalline intensity 
of purity, a never abandoned altitude. 
Life, thought, expression are one, and 
all are altogether noble. 

In Emerson as an American, as a pa- 
triot, we of the New World have an in- 
heritance peculiarly our own, which will 
grow richer with the spending—for the 
spending of such an inheritance means 
that we ourselves be spent for the Repub- 
lic. Far as we may go beyond our present 
failures,—beyond what Morley calls this 
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our corrupt period,—far as we may go on 
the line of our nobler national accomplish- 
ments (and amidst all our discouragements 
we must not forget these nobler accom- 
plishments!), far as we may travel up the 
pathway of our true ideals—still before us, 
and ever higher on that pathway, will be 
seen the beckoning figure, will be heard 
the urging and inspiring voice, of Em- 
erson. 

Listen to the words of Emerson the 
American, of Emerson the patriot : “ Amer- 
ica should affirm and establish that in no 
instance shall the guns go in advance of 
the present right. We shall not make coups 
d'état and afterward explain and pay, but 
shall proceed like William Penn, or what- 
ever other Christian or humane person who 
treats with the Indian or the foreigner, on 
principles of honest trade and mutual ad- 
vantage. We can see that the Constitution 
and the law in America must be written 
on ethical principles, so that the entire 
power of the spiritual world shall hold the 
citizen loyal, and repel the enemy as by 
force of nature. It should be mankind’s 
bill of rights, or Royal Proclamation of 
the Intellect ascending the throne, an- 
nouncing its good pleasure that now, oncé 
for all, the world shall be governed by 
common sense and law of morals.” “It 
is not a question whether we shall be a 
multitude of people. No, that has been 
conspicuously decided already; but whe- 
ther we shall be the new nation, the guide 
and lawgiver of all nations, as having 
clearly chosen and firmly held the sim- 
plest and best rule of political society.” 

The above from “The Fortune of the 
Republic,” spoken in the Old South 
Church, Boston, in 1878; and this last 
quotation from “The Young American,” 
uttered in 1844, and still new, fresh, and 
sublimely monitory, like the recorded words 
from the lips anointed of some Hebrew 
prophet-poet: “Here stars, here woods, 
here hills, here animals, here men abound, 
and the vast tendencies concur of a new 
order. If only the men are employed in 
conspiring with the designs of the Spirit 
who led us hither, and is leading us still, 
we shall quickly enough advance out of 
all hearing of others’ censures, out of all 
regrets of our own, into a new and more 
excellent social state than history has 
recorded.” 1 


1 See also editorial in THE CENTURY for July, 1882. 
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PARTY NECESSITY A PARTY SNARE 


HE excuse for supporting an unscrupu- 

lous senator is made in one State on 
the ground of party necessity, in this case 
party necessity generally meaning business 
necessity. ‘The “honest” manufacturer, 
while privately denouncing in one breath 
the State’s notorious boss senator, —with 
satisfactory moral fervor and profane per- 
siflage, —in the next breath will explain the 
impossibility of letting his own views be 
known outside of the charmed circle of 
intimacy, because, as you know, his business 
is such as to be endangered by any change 
in party domination. “Of course,” he will 
say, “So-and-so is an intolerable rascal 
and possibly ought to be in the State 
prison, but I am convinced that the pros- 
perity of the country depends upon the 
ascendancy of our party; and because I 
can’t afford, on account of my business, 
to take any chances, I confess that, in 
the circumstances, I ’d support the sena- 
tor if he were the devil himself.” 

In another State the “honest” member 
of the opposite party will say: “ Of course 
I agree with you, as between gentlemen, 
that the senator is an intolerable rascal; 
but he controls the State machine and is 
a part of the national machine, and I ’m 
so tired of the abominations of the other 
party in national affairs that I ’m just nat- 


Half-Truths 


FRIENDSHIP is a reciprocal endurance of 
mutual egotisms. 


THE desire for sympathy is like morphine ; it 
forms a habit. < 

THE linguist is enabled, by education, to 
make a fool of himself in a variety of tongues. 
EVERY man has his religion—with some it is 
witch-hazel. 


IMAGINATION is the gift of God and the in- 
strument of the devil. 


Louise Herrick Wall. 


LIGHTER VEIN 
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urally bound to support the senator in this 
campaign. As I am a mightily convinced 


partizan, I’m free to confess that I should ~ 


support him if the senator were the per- 
sonal devil himself, and I sometimes think 
he is.” 

So each party sends to represent it, from 
each of these two States, not two honest 
and capable partizans, but one conscience- 
less boss senator and a servile tool of the 
boss senator. And when it comes to some 
great and pressing issue, in which, in the 
broadest sense, the good of one party or 
the other is involved, each of these boss 
senators and his tool,—having no real 
principles themselves, either of party or 
otherwise, —will be found conspiring with 
the most conscienceless men under the 
opposite flag to defeat the honest policies 
of the conscientious leaders of their re- 
spective parties. 

Those familiar with modern political 
history will not find it difficult to make 
fairly close application of the above re- 
marks to particular instances, perhaps in 
various directions. The conclusion is irre- 
sistible that it would be infinitely better, in 
the interest of mere partizanship,—to say 
nothing of the interest of good govern- 
ment, —for these States to send representa- 
tives to the Senate who would stand 
honestly by anything, including the prin- 
ciples of the party that sent them. 


To a Beginner at Golf 


From an Observer of the Game 


WOULDsT play the game, O youth? 
Forget the lore of ages: 

Golf scorns each adage of 
Philosophers and sages. 


“Look up, not down,” my friend, 
Is mot the way to view it; 
Reverse it straightway, man, 
Or thou shalt surely rue it. 


No “wagon hitched to stars ” 
Will aid thee in thy driving; 
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“High aims” will bring thee low, “Press on”? Nay, nay, poor fool! 
Spite of thy best contriving. Such efforts can’t repay thee; 
They end in throes of pain 


Nor seek to get a “pull,” That drugs will scarce allay thee. 


As in some other places ; 
’T will put thee out of bounds 
In ten of twenty cases. 


To simplest moral laws 

Pay thou no heed, O youth. 
Ambition ’s all in vain; Know here that “‘a good lie’ 

The “top ” thou must beware. Is better than the truth.” 
Strive to get “in a hole”; 

Make that thy constant care. Amelia Avery Hall. 


Drawn by E. Warde Blaisdell , 
THE WEATHER PROPHET 


Mr. Rassir: You ’re a fine one to cry all night long, “It’s going to rain! It’s going to rain!” 
TREE-TOAD: I must have been talking in my sleep. 
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